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THE VIRGINIANS 


CHAPTER XXXII 
IN WHICH A FAMILY COACH IS ORDERED 


[, G--~> UR pleasing duty now is to di- 
LY} vulge the secret which Mr. 
Lambert whispered in his 
wife’s ear at the close of 
the antepenultimate chap- 
ter, and the publication of 
which caused such great 
pleasure to the whole of the 
Oakhurst family. As the 
hay was in, the corn not 
ready for cutting, and 
by consequence the farm 
horses disengaged, why, 
asked Colonel Lambert, 
should they not be put into 
the coach, and should we not all pay a visit to Tunbridge 
Wells, taking friend Wolfe at Westerham on our way? 

Mamma embraced this proposal, and I dare say the 
gentleman who made it. All the children jumped for 
joy. The girls went off straightway to get their best 
calamancoes, paduasoys, falbalas, furbelows, capes, car- 
dinals, sacks, negligées, solitaires, caps, ribbons, man- 
tuas, clocked stockings, and high-heeled shoes, and I 
know not what articles of toilette. Mamma’s best robes 
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were taken from the presses, whence they only issued 
on rare solemn occasions, retiring immediately after- 
wards to lavender and seclusion; the brave Colonel pro- 
duced his laced hat and waistcoat and _silver-hilted 
hanger; Charley rejoiced in a rasée holiday suit of his 
father’s, in which the Colonel had been married, and 
which Mrs. Lambert cut up, not without a pang. Ball 
and Dumpling had their tails and manes tied with rib- 
bon, and Chump, the old white cart-horse, went as uni- 
corn leader, to help the carriage-horses up the first hilly 
five miles of the road from Oakhurst to Westerham. 
The carriage was an ancient vehicle, and was believed to 
have served in the procession which had brought George 
I. from Greenwich to London, on his first arrival to 
assume the sovereignty of these realms. It had be- 
longed to Mr. Lambert’s father, and the family had 
been in the habit of regarding it, ever since they could 
remember anything, as one of the most splendid coaches 
in the three kingdoms. Brian, coachman, and—must it 
also be owned?—ploughman, of the Oakhurst family 
had a place on the box, with Mr. Charley by his side. 
The precious clothes were packed in imperials on the 
roof. The Colonel’s pistols were put in the pockets of 
the carriage, and the blunderbuss hung behind the box, 
in reach of Brian, who was an old soldier. No high- 
wayman, however, molested the convoy; not even an 
innkeeper levied contributions on Colonel Lambert, 
who, with a slender purse and a large family, was not to 
be plundered by those or any other depredators on the 
king’s highway; and a reasonable cheap modest lodging 
had been engaged for them by young Colonel Wolfe, 
at the house where he was in the habit of putting up, 
and whither he himself accompanied them on horseback. 
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It happened that these lodgings were opposite 
Madame Bernstein’s; and as the Oakhurst family 
reached their quarters on a Saturday evening, they could 
_ see chair after chair discharging powdered beaux and 
patched and brocaded beauties at the Baroness’s door, 
who was holding one of her many card-parties. The sun 
was not yet down, (for our ancestors began their dissi- 
pations at early hours, and were at meat, drink, or cards, 
any time after three o'clock in the afternoon until any 
time in the night or morning,) and the young country 
ladies and their mother from their window could see the 
various personages as they passed into the Bernstein 
rout. Colonel Wolfe told the ladies who most of the 
characters were. “Twas almost as delightful as going 
to the party themselves, Hetty and Theo thought, for 
they not only could see the guests arriving, but look into 
the Baroness’s open casements and watch many of 
them there. Of a few of the personages we have before 
had a glimpse. When the Duchess of Queensberry 
passed, and Mr. Wolfe explained who she was, Martin 
Lambert was ready with a score of lines about “ Kitty, 
beautiful and young,” from his favourite Mat Prior. 

“Think that that old lady was once like you, girls!” 
cries the Colonel. 

“ Like us, papa? Well, certainly we never set up for 
being beauties!” says Miss Hetty, tossing up her little 
head. 

“Yes, like you, you little baggage; like you at this 
moment, who want to go to that drum yonder:— 

‘Inflamed with rage at sad restraint 
Which wise mamma ordained, 
And sorely vexed to play the saint 

Whilst wit and beauty reigned.’ ” 
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“We were never invited, papa; and I am sure if 
there’s no beauty more worth seeing than that, the wit 
can’t be much worth the hearing,” again says the satirist 
of the family. 

“Oh, but he’s a rare poet, Mat Prior!” continues the 
Colonel; “ though, mind you, girls, you'll skip over all 
the poems I have marked with a cross. A rare poet! and 
to think you should see one of his heroines! ‘ Fondness 
prevailed, mamma gave way’ (she always will, Mrs. 
Lambert!) — 


‘ Fondness prevailed, mamma gave way,— 
Kitty at heart’s desire 
Obtained the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire!’ ” 


“T am sure it must have been very inflammable,” says 
mamma. 

“So it was, my dear, twenty years ago, much more 
inflammable than it is now,” remarks the Colonel. 

“Nonsense, Mr. Lambert!” is mamma’s answer. 

“Look, look!” cries Hetty, running forward and 
pointing to the little square, and the covered gallery, 
where was the door leading to Madame Bernstein’s 
apartment, and round which stood a crowd of. street 
urchins, idlers and yokels, watching the company. 

“It’s Harry Warrington!” exclaims Theo, waving 
a handkerchief to the young Virginian: but Warring- 
ton did not see Miss Lambert. The Virginian was 
walking arm-in-arm with a portly clergyman in a crisp 
rustling silk gown, and the two went into Madame de 
Bernstein’s door. 

“ IT heard him preach a most admirable sermon here 
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last Sunday,” says Mr. Wolfe; “a little theatrical, but 
most striking and eloquent.” 

“You seem to be here most Sundays, James,” says 
Mrs. Lambert. 

“ And Monday, and so on till Saturday,” adds the 
Colonel. “See, Harry has beautified himself already, 
hath his hair in buckle, and I have no doubt is gong to 
uate drum too.” 

“ IT had rather sit quiet generally of a Saturday even- 
ing,” says sober Mr. Wolfe; “at any rate away from 
card-playing and scandal; but I own, dear Mrs. Lam- 
bert, I am under orders. Shall I go across the way and 
send Mr. Warrington to you?” 

“No, let him have his sport. We shall see him to- 
morrow. He won't care to be disturbed amidst his fine 
folks by us country people,” said meek Mrs. Lambert. 

“Tam glad he is with a clergyman who preaches so 
well,’ says Theo, softly; and her eyes seemed to say, 
You see, good people, he is not so bad as you thought 
him, and as I, for my part, never believed him to be. 
“The clergyman has a very kind, handsome face.” 

“ Here comes a greater clergyman,” cries Mr. Wolfe. 
“Tt is my Lord of Salisbury, with his blue ribbon, and a 
chaplain behind him.” 

“And whom a mercy’s name have we here?” breaks 
in Mrs. Lambert, as a sedan-chair, covered with gilding, 
topped with no less than five earl’s coronets, carried by 
bearers in richly laced clothes, and preceded by three 
footmen in the same splendid livery, now came up to 
Madame de Bernstein’s door. The Bishop, who had 
been about to enter, stopped, and ran back with the most 
respectful bows and curtseys to the sedan-chair, giving 
his hand to the lady who stepped thence. 
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‘Who on earth is this?” asks Mrs. Lambert. 

“ Sprechen sie Deutsch? Ja, Meinherr. Nichts ver- 
stand,” says the waggish Colonel. 

“Pooh, Martin.” 

‘Well, if you can’t understand High Dutch, my love, 
how can I help it? Your education was neglected at 
school. Can you understand heraldry—I know you 
carr?” 

“TI make,” cries Charley, reciting the shield, “three 
merions on a field or, with an earl’s coronet.” 

“A countess’s coronet, my son. The Countess of 
Yarmouth, my son.” 

‘“ And pray who is she? ” 

“Tt hath ever been the custom of our sovereigns to 
advance persons of distinction to honour,” continues the 
Colonel, gravely, “and this eminent lady hath been so 
promoted by our gracious monarch to the rank of Coun- 
tess of this kingdom.” 

“But why, papa?” asked the daughters together. 

“Never mind, girls!’ said mamma. 

But that incorrigible Colonel would go on. 

““Y, my children, is one of the last and the most awk- 
ward letters of the whole alphabet. When I tell you 
stories, you are always saying Why. Why should my 
Lord Bishop be cringing to that lady? Look at him 
rubbing his fat hands together, and smiling into her 
face! It’s not a handsome face any longer. It is all 
painted red and white like Scaramouch’s in the panto- 
mime. See, there comes another blue-riband, as I live. 
My Lord Bamborough. The descendant of the Hot- 
spurs. ‘The proudest man in England. He stops, he 
bows, he smiles; he is hat in hand, too. See, she taps 
him with her fan. Get away, you crowd of little black- 
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guard boys, and don’t tread on the robe of the lady 
whom the King delights to honour.” 

“ But why does the King honour her?” ask the girls, 
once more. 

~ There goes that odious last letter but one! Did you 
ever hear of her Grace the Duchess of Kendal? No. 
Of the Duchess of Portsmouth? Non plus. Of the 
Duchess of La Valliére? Of Fair Rosamond, then?” 

‘“ Hush, papa! There is no need to bring blushes on 
the cheeks of my dear ones, Martin Lambert!” said the 
mother, putting her finger to her husband’s lip. 

“°Tis not I; it is their sacred Majesties who are the 
cause of the shame,” cries the son of the old republican. 
“Think of the bishops of the Church and the proudest 
nobility of the world cringing and bowing before that 
painted High Dutch Jezebel. Oh, it’s a shame, a 
shame!” 

“Confusion!” here broke out Colonel Wolfe, and 
making a dash at his hat, ran from the room. He had 
seen the young lady whom he admired and her guardian 
walking across the Pantiles on foot to the Baroness’s 
party, and they came up whilst the Countess of Yar- 
mouth-Walmoden was engaged in conversation with 
the two lords spiritual and temporal, and these two made 
the lowest reverences and bows to the Countess, and 
waited until she had passed in at the door on the Bishop’s 
arm. 

Theo turned away from the window with a sad, almost 
awe-stricken face. Hetty still remained there, looking 
from it with indignation in her eyes, and a little red spot 
on each cheek. 

“A penny for little Hetty’s thoughts,” says mamma, 
coming to the window to lead the child away. 
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“Tam thinking what I should do if I saw papa bow- 
ing to that woman,” says Hetty. 

Tea and a hissing kettle here made their appearance, 
and the family sat down to partake of their evening 
meal,—leaving, however, Miss Hetty, from their place, 
command of the window, which she begged her brother 
not to close. That young gentleman had been down 
amongst the crowd to inspect the armorial bearings of 
the Countess’s and other sedans, no doubt, and also to 
invest sixpence in a cheese-cake, by mamma’s order and 
his own desire, and he returned presently with this deli- 
cacy wrapped up in a paper. 

“Look, mother,” he comes back and says, “do you 
see that big man in brown beating all the pillars with a 
stick? That is the learned Mr. Johnson. He comes to 
the Friars sometimes to see our master. He was sitting 
with some friends just now at the tea-table before Mrs. 
Brown’s tart-shop. They have tea there, twopence a 
cup; I heard Mr. Johnson say he had had seventeen 
cups—that makes two-and-tenpence—what a sight of 
money for tea!” 

“What would you have, Charley?” asks Theo. 

“TI think I would have cheese-cakes,” says Charley, 
sighing, as his teeth closed on a large slice, “and the 
gentleman whom Mr. Johnson was with,” continues 
Charley, with his mouth quite full, “ was Mr. Richard- 
son who wrote—”’ 

“ Clarissa!” ery all the women in a breath, and run to 
the window to see their favourite writer. By this time 
the sun was sunk, the stars were twinkling overhead, and 
the footman came and lighted the candles in the Bar- 
oness’s room opposite our spies. 

Theo and her mother were standing together look- 
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ing from their place of observation. There was a small 
Ulumination at Mrs. Brown’s tart and tea-shop, by 
which our friends could see one lady getting Mr. Rich- 
_ardson’s hat and stick, and another tying a shawl round 
his neck, after which he walked home. 

“Oh dear me! he does not look like Grandison!” 
cries Theo. 

“ T rather think I wish we had not seen him, my dear,” 
says mamma, who has been described as a most senti- 
mental woman and eager novel-reader; and here again 
they were interrupted by Miss Hetty, who cried: 

“Never mind that little fat man, but look yonder, 
mamma.” 

And they looked yonder. And they saw, in the first 
place, Mr. Warrington undergoing the honour of a 
presentation to the Countess of Yarmouth, who was still 
followed by the obsequious peer and prelate with the 
blue ribands. And now the Countess graciously sat 
down to a card-table, the Bishop and the Earl and a 
fourth person being her partners. And now Mr. War- 
rington came into the embrasure of the window with a 
lady whom they recognized as the lady whom they had 
seen for a few minutes at Oakhurst. 

‘* How much finer he is,” remarks mamma. 

‘“ How he is improved in his looks. What has he done 
to himself?” asks Theo. 

“ Look at his grand lace frills and ruffles!’ My dear, 
he has not got on our shirts any more,” cries the matron. 

“What are you talking about, girls?” asks papa, 
reclining en his sofa, where, perhaps, he was dozing 
after the fashion of honest housefathers. 

The girls said how Harry Warrington was in the win- 
dow, talking with his cousin Lady Maria Esmond. 
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“Come away!” cries papa. “ You have no right to 
be spying the young fellow. Down with the curtains, 
I say!” 

And down the curtains went, so that the girls saw no 
more of Madame Bernstein’s guests or doings for that 
night. 

I pray you not be angry at my remarking, if only 
by way of contrast between these two opposite houses, 
that while Madame Bernstein and her guests—bishop, 
dignitaries, noblemen, and what not—were gambling 
or talking scandal, or devouring champagne and chick- 
ens (which I hold to be venial sin), or doing honour to 
her ladyship the king’s favourite, the Countess of Yar- 
mouth-W almoden, our country friends in their lodgings 
knelt round their table, whither Mr. Brian the coach- 
man came as silently as his creaking shoes would let 
him, whilst Mr. Lambert, standing up, read in a low 
voice, a prayer that heaven would lighten their dark- 
ness, and defend them from the perils of that night, and 
a supplication that it would grant the request of those 
two or three gathered together. 


Our young folks were up betimes on Sunday morn- 
ing, and arrayed themselves in those smart new dresses 
which were to fascinate the Tunbridge folks, and, with 
the escort of brother Charley, paced the little town, and 
the quaint Pantiles, and the pretty common, long ere 
the company was at breakfast, or the bells had rung to 
church. It was Hester who found out where Harry 
Warrington’s lodging must be, by remarking Mr. 
Gumbo in an undress, with his lovely hair in curl-papers, 
drawing a pair of red curtains aside, and opening a win- 
dow-sash, whence he thrust his head and inhaled the 
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sweet morning breeze. Mr. Gumbo did not happen to 
see the young people from Oakhurst, though they be- 
held him clearly enough. He leaned gracefully from 
the window; he waved a large feather-brush with which 
he condescended to dust the furniture of the apartment 
within; he affably engaged in conversation with a 
cherry-cheeked milk-maid, who was lingering under the 
casement, and kissed his lily hand to her. Gumbo’s hand 
sparkled with rings, and his person was decorated with 
a profusion of jewellery—gifts, no doubt, of the fair 
who appreciated the young African. Once or twice 
more before breakfast-time the girls passed near that 
window. It remained open, but the room behind it was 
_ blank. No face of Harry Warrington appeared there. 
Neither spoke to the other of the subject on which both 
were brooding. Hetty was a little provoked with Char- 
ley, who was clamorous about breakfast, and told him he 
was always thinking of eating. In reply to her sarcastic 
inquiry, he artlessly owned he should like another cheese- 
cake, and good-natured Theo, laughing, said she had a 
sixpence, and if the cake-shop were open of a Sunday 
morning Charley should have one. The cake-shop was 
open: and Theo took out her little purse, netted by her 
dearest friend at school, and containing her pocket-piece, 
her grandmother’s guinea, her slender little store of shil- 
lings—nay, some copper money at one end; and she 
treated Charley to the meal which he loved. 

A great deal of fine company was at church. There 
was that funny old Duchess, and old Madame Bern- 
stein, with Lady Maria at her side; and Mr. Wolfe, of 
course, by the side of Miss Lowther, and singing with 
her out of the same psalm-book; and Mr. Richardson 
with a bevy of ladies. One of them is Miss Fielding, 
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papa tells them after church, Harry Fielding’s sister. 
“ Oh, girls, what good company he was! -And his books 
are worth a dozen of your milksop “ Pamelas’ and * Cla- 
rissas, Mrs. Lambert: but what woman ever loved true 
humour?” And there was Mr. Johnson sitting amongst 
the charity children. Did you see how he turned round 
to the altar at the Belief, and upset two or three of the 
seared little urchins in leather-breeches? And what a 
famous sermon Harry’s parson gave, didn’t he? A 
sermon about scandal. How he touched up some of the 
old harridans who were seated round! Why wasn’t Mr. 
Warrington at church? It was a shame he wasn’t at 
church. 

“T really did not remark whether he was there or . 
not,” says Miss Hetty, tossing her head up. 

But Theo, who was all truth, said, “ Yes, I thought 
of him, and was sorry he was not there; and so did you 
think of him, Hetty.” 

“T did no such thing, Miss,” persists Hetty. 

“Then why did you whisper to me it was Harry’s 
clergyman who preached?” 

“To think of Mr. Warrington’s clergyman is not to 
think of Mr. Warrington. It was a most excellent ser- 
mon, certainly, and the children sang most dreadfully 
out of tune. And there is Lady Maria at the window 
opposite, smelling at the roses; and that is Mr. Wolfe’s 
step, I know his great military tramp. Right left— 
right left! How do you do, Colonel Wolfe? ” 

“Why do you look so glum, James?” asks Colonel 
Lambert, good-naturedly. “Has the charmer been 
scolding thee, or is thy conscience pricked by the ser- 
mon. Mr. Sampson, isn’t the parson’s name? A fa- 
mous preacher, on my word!” 
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“ A pretty preacher, and a pretty practitioner! ” says 
Mr. Wolfe, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Why, I thought the discourse did not last ten min- 
utes, and madam did not sleep one single wink during 
the sermon, didst thou, Molly?” 

“ Did you see when the fellow came into church?” 
asked the indignant Colonel Wolfe. “He came in at 
the open door of the common, just in time, and as the 
psalm was over.” 

“ Well, he had been reading the service probably to 
some sick person; there are many here,” remarks Mrs. 
Lambert. 

“ Reading the service! Oh, my good Mrs. Lambert! 
Do you know where I found him? I went to look for 
your young scapegrace of a Virginian.” 

‘ His own name is a very pretty name, I’m sure,” cries 
out Hetty. “Itisn’t Scapegrace! It is Henry Esmond 
Warrington, Esquire.” 

“ Miss Hester, I found the parson in his cassock, and 
Henry Esmond Warrington, Esquire, in his bed-gown, 
at a quarter before eleven o’clock in the morning, when 
all the Sunday bells were ringing, and they were playing 
over a game of picquet they had had the night before!” 

“Well, numbers of good people play at cards of 
a Sunday. The King plays at cards of a Sunday!” 

“Hush, my dear!” 

“T know he does,” says Hetty, “ with that painted 
person we saw yesterday, that Countess what d’you call 
her * 

“1 think, my dear Miss Hester, a clergyman had best 
take to God’s books instead of the Devil’s books on that 
day—and so I took the liberty of telling your parson.” 
Hetty looked as if she thought it was a liberty which 
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Mr. Wolfe had taken. “ And I told our young friend 
that I thought he had better have been on his way to 
church than there in his bed-gown.” 

“ You wouldn’t have Harry go to church in a dress- 
ing-gown and nightcap, Colonel Wolfe? That would 
be a pretty sight, indeed!” again says Hetty fiercely. 

“T would have my little girl’s tongue not wag quite 
so fast,” remarks papa, patting the girl’s flushed little 
cheek. 

“Not speak when a friend is attacked, and nobody 
says a word in his favour? No; nobody!” 

Here the two lips of the little mouth closed on each 
other; the whole little frame shook: the child flung a 
parting look of defiance at Mr. Wolfe, and went out of 
the room, just in time to close the door, and ,burst out 
crying on the stair. 

Mr. Wolfe looked very much discomforted. “ I am 
sure, Aunt Lambert, I did not intend to hurt Hester’s 
feelings.” 

“No, James,” she said, very kindly—the young offi- 
cer used to call her Aunt Lambert in quite early days— 
and she gave him her hand. 

Mr. Lambert whistled his favourite tune of ‘‘ Over 
the hills and far away,” with a drum accompaniment 
performed by his fingers on the window. “TI say, you 
mustn’t whistle on Sunday, papa!” cried the artless 
young gown-boy from Grey Friars; and then suggested 
that it was three hours from breakfast, and he should 
like to finish Theo’s cheese-cake. 

“ Oh, you greedy child!” cries Theo. But here, hear- 
ing a little exclamatory noise outside, she ran out of 
the room, closing the door behind her. And we will not 
pursue her. The noise was that sob which broke from 
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Hester’s panting, overloaded heart; and, though we 
cannot see, I am sure the little maid flung herself on her 
sister’s neck, and wept upon Theo’s kind bosom. 

Hetty did not walk out in the afternoon when the 
family took the air on the common, but had a headache 
and lay on her bed, where her mother watched her. 
Charley had discovered a comrade from Grey Friars: 
Mr. Wolfe of course paired off with Miss Lowther: 
and Theo and her father, taking their sober walk in the 
Sabbath sunshine, found Madame Bernstein basking on 
a bench under a tree, her niece and nephew in attendance. 
Harry ran up to greet his dear friends: he was radiant 
with pleasure at beholding them—the elder ladies were 
most gracious to the Colonel and his wife, who had so 
kindly welcomed their Harry. 

How noble and handsome he looked, Theo thought: 
she called him by his Christian name, as if he were really 
her brother. ‘‘ Why did we not see you sooner to-day, 
Harry?” she asked. 

“T never thought you were here, Theo.” 

“ But you might have seen us if you wished.” 

“Where?” asked Harry. 

“ There, sir,” she said, pointing to the church. And 
she held her hand up as if in reproof; but a sweet kind- 
ness beamed in her face. Ah, friendly young reader, 
wandering on the world and struggling with tempta- 
tion, may you also have one or two pure hearts to love 
and pray for you! 


VOL. II. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


CONTAINS A SOLILOQUY BY HESTER 


Nik _ARTIN LAMBERTS 
: j Wi first feeling, upon 
) | learning the little 
secret which his 
younger daughter’s 
emotion had _ re- 
vealed, was to be 
angry with the lad 
who had robbed his 
child’s heart away 
from him and her 
family. ‘‘A plague 
uponall scapegraces, 
English or Indian!’ 
cried the Colonel to 
his wife. ‘“‘ I wish 
this one had broke 
his nose against any 
door-post but ours.’’ 

“Perhaps we are to cure him of being a scapegrace, 
my dear,” says Mrs. Lambert, mildly interposing, “ and 
the fall at our door hath something providential in it. 
You laughed at me, Mr. Lambert, when I said so before; 
but if heaven did not send the young gentleman to us, 
who did? And it may be for the blessmg and happiness 
of us all that he came, too.” 

16 
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“It’s hard, Molly!” groaned the Colonel. “We 
cherish and fondle and rear ‘em: we tend them through 
sickness and health: we toil and we scheme: we hoard 
away money in the stocking, and patch our own old 
coats: if they’ve a headache, we can’t sleep for thinking 
of their ailment; if they have a wish or faney, we work 
day and night to compass it, and ’tis darling daddy and 
dearest pappy, and whose father is like ours? and so 
forth. On Tuesday morning I am king of my house and 
family. On Tuesday evening Prince Whippersnapper 
makes his appearance, and my reign is over. A whole 
life is forgotten and forsworn for a pair of blue 
eyes, a pair of lean shanks, and a head of yellow 
hair.” 

“°'Tis written that we women should leave all to fol- 
low our husband. I think owr courtship was not very 
long, dear Martin!” said the matron, laying her hand on 
her husband’s arm. 

“°Tis human nature, and what can you expect of the 
jade?” sighed the Colonel. 

“And I think I did my duty to my husband, though 
I own I left my papa for him,” added Mrs. Lambert, 
softly. 

“ Excellent wench! Perdition catch my soul! but I 
do love thee, Molly!” says the good Colonel; “ but, 
then, mind you, your father never did me; and if ever 
I am to have sons-in-law—”’ 

“ Ever, indeed! Of course, my girls are to have hus- 
bands, Mr. Lambert!” cries mamma. 

“ Well, when they come, I'll hate them, Madam, as 
your father did me; and quite right too, for taking his 
treasure away from him.” 

“Don’t be irreligious and unnatural, Martin Lam- 
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bert! I say you are unnatural, sir!” continues the ma- 
tron. 

“ Nay, my dear, I have an old tooth in my left jaw, 
here; and ’tis natural that the tooth should come out. 
But when the tooth-drawer pulls it, tis natural that I 
should feel pain. Do you suppose, Madam, that I don't 
love Hetty better than any tooth in my head?” asks 
Mr. Lambert. But no woman was ever averse to the 
idea of her daughter getting a husband, however fathers 
revolt against the invasion of the son-in-law. As for 
mothers and grandmothers, those good folks are married 
over again in the marriage of their young ones; and 
their souls attire themselves in the laces and muslins of 
twenty—forty years ago; the postilion’s white ribbons 
bloom again, and they flutter into the post-chaise, and 
drive away. What woman, however old, has not the 
bridal-favours and raiment stowed away, and packed in 
lavender, in the inmost cupboards of her heart? 

“Tt will be a sad thing parting with her,” continued 
Mrs. Lambert, with a sigh. 

“You have settled that point already, Molly,” laughs 
the Colonel. “ Had I not best go out and order raisins 
and corinths for the wedding-cake? ” 

“And then I shall have to leave the house in their 
charge when I go to her, you know, in Virginia. How 
many miles is it to Virginia, Martin? I should think it 
must be thousands of miles.” 

“A hundred and seventy-three thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-one and three-quarters, my dear, by the 
near way,” answers Lambert, gravely; “ that through 
Prester John’s country. By the other route, through 
Persia—”’ 

“ Oh, give me the one where there is the least of the 
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sea, and your horrid ships, which I can’t bear!” cries the 
Colonel’s spouse. “I hope Rachel Esmond and I shall 
be better friends. She had a very high spirit when we 
were girls at school.” 

“ Had we not best go about the baby-linen, Mrs. 
Martin Lambert?” here interposed her wondering hus- 
band. Now, Mrs. Lambert, I dare say, thought there 
was no matter for wonderment at all, and had remarked 
some very pretty lace caps and bibs in Mrs. Bobbinit’s 
toy-shop. And on that Sunday afternoon, when the 
discovery was made and while little Hetty was lying 
upon her pillow with feverish cheeks, closed eyes, and a 
_piteous face, her mother looked at the child with the most 
perfect ease of mind, and seemed to be rather pleased 
than otherwise at Hetty’s woe. 

The girl was not only unhappy, but enraged with her- 
self for having published her secret. Perhaps she had 
not known it until the sudden emotion acquainted her 
with her own state of mind; and now the little maid 
chose to be as much ashamed as if she had done a wrong, 
and been discovered in it. She was indignant with her 
own weakness, and broke into transports of wrath 
against herself. She vowed she never would forgive 
herself for submitting to such a humiliation. So the 
young pard, wounded by the hunter’s dart, chafes with 
rage in the forest, is angry with the surprise of the ran- 
kling steel in her side, and snarls and bites at her sister- 
cubs, and the leopardess, her spotted mother. 

Little Hetty tore and gnawed, and growled, so that I 
should not like to have been her fraternal cub, or her 
spotted dam or sire. “ What business has any young 
woman,” she cried out, “to indulge in any such non- 
sense? Mamma, I ought to be whipped, and sent to bed. 
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I know perfectly well that Mr. Warrington does not 
care a fig about me. I dare say he likes French actresses 
and the commonest little milliner-girl in the toy-shop 
better than me. And so he ought, and so they are better 
than me. Why, what a fool I am to burst out crying 
like a ninny about nothing, and because Mr. Wolfe said 
Harry played cards of a Sunday! I know he is not 
clever, like papa. I believe he is stupid—I am certain 
he is stupid: but he is not so stupid as I am. Why, of 
course, I can’t marry him. How am I to go to America, 
and leave you and Theo? Of course, he likes somebody 
else, at America, or at Tunbridge, or at Jericho, or 
somewhere. He is a prince in his own country, and can’t 
think of marrying a poor half-pay officer’s daughter, 
with twopence to her fortune. Used not you to tell me 
how, when I was a baby, I cried and wanted the moon? 
I am a baby now, a most absurd, silly little baby—don't 
talk to me, Mrs. Lambert, I am. Only there is this to 
be said, he don’t know anything about it, and I would 
rather cut my tongue out than tell him.” 

Dire were the threats with which Hetty menaced 
Theo, in case her sister should betray her. As for the 
infantile Charley, his mind being altogether set on 
cheese-cakes, he had not remarked or been moved by 
Miss Hester’s emotion; and the parents and the kind 
sister of course all promised not to reveal the little maid’s 
secret. 

“I begin to think it had been best for us to stay at 
home,” sighed Mrs. Lambert to her husband. 

‘ Nay, my dear,” replied the other. ‘“‘ Human nature 
will be human nature; surely Hetty’s mother told me 
herself that she had the beginning of a liking for a cer- 
tain young curate before she fell over head and heels in 
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love with a certain young officer of Kingsley’s. And as 
for me, my heart was wounded in a dozen places ere Miss 
Molly Benson took entire possession of it. Our sons 
and daughters must follow in the way of their parents 
before them, I suppose. Why, but yesterday, you were 
scolding me for grumbling at Miss Het’s precocious 
fancies. To do the child justice, she disguises her 
feelings entirely, and I defy Mr. Warrington to 
know from her behaviour how she is disposed towards 
him.” 

‘“ A daughter of mine and yours, Martin,” cries the 
mother with great dignity, “is not going to fling her- 
self at a gentleman’s head!” 

“Neither herself nor the teacup, my dear,” answers 
the Colonel. “ Little Miss Het treats Mr. Warrington 
like a vixen. He never comes to us, but she boxes his 
ears in one fashion or tother. I protest she is barely 
civil to him; but, knowing what is going on in the young 
hypocrite’s mind, I am not going to be angry at her 
rudeness.” 

‘“* She hath no need to be rude at all, Martin; and our 
girl is good enough for any gentleman in England or 
America. Why, if their ages suit, shouldn’t they marry 
after all, sir?” 

“ Why, if he wants her, shouldn’t he ask her, my dear? 
I am sorry we came. I am for putting the horses into 
the carriage, and turning their heads towards home 
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again.” 

But mamma fondly said, “ Depend on it, my dear, 
that these matters are wisely ordained for us. Depend 
upon it, Martin, it was not for nothing that Harry 
Warrington was brought to our gate in that way; and 
that he and our children are thus brought together again. 
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If that marriage has been decreed in heaven, a marriage 
it will be.” 

‘“ At what age, Molly, I wonder, do women begin and 
leave off match-making? If our little chit falls in love 
and falls out again, she will not be the first of her sex, 
Mrs. Lambert. I wish we were on our way home again, 
and, if I had my will, would trot off this very night.” 

“He has promised to drink his tea here to-night. 
You would not take away our child’s pleasure, Martin?” 
asked the mother, softly. 

In his fashion, the father was not less good-natured. 
“You know, my dear,” says Lambert, “that if either 
of ’em had a fancy to our ears, we would cut them off 
and serve them in a fricassée.” 

Mary Lambert laughed at the idea of her pretty little 
delicate ears being so served. When her husband was 
most tender-hearted, his habit was to be most grotesque. 
When he pulled the pretty little delicate ear, behind 
which the matron’s fine hair was combed back, wherein 
twinkled a shining line or two of silver, I dare say he 
did not hurt her much. I dare say she was thinking 
of the soft, well-remembered times of her own modest 
youth and sweet courtship. Hallowed remembrances 
of sacred times! If the sight of youthful love is pleas- 
ant to behold, how much more charming the aspect of 
the affection that has survived years, sorrows, faded 
beauty perhaps, and life’s doubts, differences, trouble! 

In regard to her promise to disguise her feelings for 
Mr. Warrington in that gentleman’s presence, Miss 
Hester was better, or worse, if you will, than her word. 
Harry not only came to take tea with his friends, but 
invited them for the next day to an entertainment at 
the Rooms, to be given in their special honour. 
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“A dance, and given for us!” cries Theo. “ Oh, 
Harry, how delightful; I wish we could begin this very 
minute! ” 

“ Why, for a savage Virginian, I declare, Harry 
Warrington, thou art the most civilized young man 
possible!” says the Colonel. “ My dear, shall we dance 
a minuet together? ” 

“We have done such a thing before, Martin Lam- 
bert!” says the soldier’s fond wife. Her husband hums 
a minuet tune; whips a plate from the tea-table, and 
makes a preparatory bow and flourish with it as if it 
were a hat, whilst madam performs her best curtsey. 

Only Hetty, of the party, persists in looking glum 
and displeased. ‘“‘ Why, child, have you not a word of 
thanks to throw to Mr. Warrington? ” asks Theo of her 
sister. 

“IT never did care for dancing much,” says Hetty. 
“ What is the use of standing up opposite a stupid man, 
and dancing down a room with him?” 

“ Merci du compliment!” says Mr. Warrington. 

“TI don’t say that you are stupid—that is—that is, I 
—I only meant country dances,” says Hetty, biting her 
lips, as she caught her sister’s eye. She remembered she 
had said Harry was stupid, and Theo’s droll humorous 
glance was her only reminder. 

But with this Miss Hetty chose to be as angry as if 
it had been quite a cruel rebuke. “I hate dancing— 
there—I own it,” she says, with a toss of her head. 

“ Nay, you used to like it well enough, child!” inter- 
poses her mother. 

“That was when she was a child: don’t you see she 
is grown up to be an old woman?” remarks Hetty’s 
father. “Or perhaps Miss Hester has got the gout?” 
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“ Fiddle!” says Hester, snappishly, drubbing with 
her little feet: 

“What's a dance without a fiddle?” says imper- 
turbed papa. 

Darkness has come over Harry Warrington’s face. 
“T come to try my best, and give them pleasure and 
a dance,” he thinks, “and the little thing tells me she 
hates dancing. We don’t practise kindness or acknow- 
ledge hospitality so in our country. No—nor speak to 
our parents so, neither.” I am afraid, in this particular, 
usages have changed in the United States during the 
last hundred years, and that the young folks there are 
considerably Hettified. 

Not content with this, Miss Hester must proceed to 
make such fun of all the company at the Wells, and es- 
pecially of Harry’s own immediate pursuits and com- 
panions, that the honest lad was still farther pained at 
her behaviour; and, when he saw Mrs. Lambert alone, 
asked how or in what he had again offended, that Hester 
was so angry with him? The kind matron felt more 
than ever well disposed towards the boy, after her 
daughter’s conduct to him. She would have liked to 
tell the secret which Hester hid so fiercely. Theo, too, 
remonstrated with her sister in private; but Hester 
would not listen to the subject, and was as angry in her 
bedroom, when the girls were alone, as she had been in 
the parlour before her mother’s company. “ Suppose 
he hates me?” says she. “ I expect he will. I hate my- 
self, I do, and scorn myself for being such an idiot. 
How ought he to do otherwise than hate me? Didn't I 
abuse him, call him a goose, all sorts of names? And I 
know he is not clever all the time. I know I have better 
wits than he has. It is only because he is tall, and has 
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blue eyes, and a pretty nose that I like him. What an 
absurd fool a girl must be to like a man merely because 
he has a blue nose and hooked eyes! So I ama fool, and 
I won’t have you say a word to the contrary, Theo!” 

Now Theo thought that her little sister, far from 
being a fool, was a wonder of wonders, and that if any 
girl was worthy of any prince in Christendom, Hetty 
was that spinster. “ You are silly sometimes, Hetty,” 
says 'Theo, “ that is when you speak unkindly to people 
who mean you well, as you did to Mr. Warrington at tea 
to-night. When he proposed to us his party at the 
“ Assembly Rooms,’ and nothing could be more gallant 
of him, why did you say you didn’t care for music, or 
dancing, or tea? You know you love them all!” 

“TI said it merely to vex myself, Theo, and annoy my- 
self, and whip myself, as I deserve, child. And, besides, 
how can you expect such an idiot as I am to say anything 
but idiotic things? Do you know it quite pleased me 
to see him angry. I thought, Ah! now I have hurt his 
feelings! Now he will say, Hetty Lambert is an odious 
little set-up, sour-tempered vixen. And that will teach 
him, and you, and mamma, and papa, at any rate, that I 
am not going to set my cap at Mr. Harry. No; our 
papa is ten times as good as he is. I will stay by our 
papa, and if he asked me to go to Virginia with him to- 
morrow I wouldn’t, Theo. My sister is worth all the 
Virginians that ever were made since the world began.” 

And here, I suppose, follow osculations between the 
sisters, and mother’s knock comes to the door, who has 
overheard their talk through the wainscot, and calls out, 
“Children, ’tis time to go to sleep.” 'Theo’s eyes close 
speedily, and she is at rest; but oh, poor little Hetty! 
Think of the hours tolling one after another, and the 
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child’s eyes wide open, as she lies tossing and wakeful 
with the anguish of the new wound! 

“Tt is a judgment upon me,” she says, “ for having 
thought and spoke scornfully of him. Only, why should 
there be a judgment upon me? I was only in fun. I 
knew I liked him very much all the time: but I thought 
Theo liked him too, and I would give up anything for 
my darling Theo. If she had, no tortures should ever 
have drawn a word from me—I would have got a rope- 
ladder to help her to run away with Harry, that I would, 
or fetched the clergyman to marry them. And then I 
would have retired alone, and alone, and alone, and 
taken care of papa and mamma, and of the poor in the 
village, and have read sermons, though I hate em, and 
have died without telling a word—not a word—and I 
shall die soon, I know I shall.’ But when the dawn 
rises, the little maid is asleep, nestling by her sister, the 
stain of a tear or two upon her flushed downy cheek. 

Most of us play with edged tools at some period of 
our lives, and cut ourselves accordingly. At first the 
cut hurts and stings, and down drops the knife, and we 
ery out like wounded little babies as we are. Some very, 
very few and unlucky folks at the game cut their heads 
sheer off, or stab themselves mortally, and perish out- 
right, and there is an end of them. But,—heaven help 
us!—many people have fingered those ardentes sagittas 
which Love sharpens on his whetstone, and are stabbed, 
scarred, pricked, perforated, tattooed all over with the 
wounds, who recover, and live to be quite lively. Wir 
auch have tasted das irdische Gliick ; we also have gelebt 
und—und so weiter. Warble your death song, sweet 
Thekla! Perish off the face of the earth, poor pul- 
monary victim, if so minded! Had you survived to a 
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later period of life, my dear, you would have thought of 
a sentimental disappointment without any reference to 
the undertaker. Let us trust there is no present need 
of a sexton for Miss Hetty. But meanwhile, the very 
instant she wakes, there, tearing at her little heart, will 
that Care be, which has given her a few hours’ respite, 
melted, no doubt, by her youth and her tears. 


CHA BRPRRT OSX Ty 


IN WHICH MR. WARRINGTON TREATS THE COMPANY 
WITH TEA AND A BALL 


_EN EROUS with 
his very easily 
gotten money, 
hospitable and 
cordial to all, our 
young Virginian, 
in his capacity of 
man of fashion, 
could not do less 
than treat his 
country friends 
to an entertain- 
ment at the As- 
sembly Rooms, 
whither, accord- 
ing to the cus- 
tom of the day, he invited almost all the remaining com- 
pany at the Wells. Card-tables were set in one apart- 
ment, for all those who could not spend an evening 
without the pastime then common to all European soci- 
ety: a supper with champagne in some profusion and 
bowls of negus was prepared in another chamber: the 
large assembly room was set apart for the dance, of 
which enjoyment Harry Warrington’s guests partook 
28 
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in our ancestors’ homely fashion. I cannot fancy that 
the amusement was especially lively. First, minuets 
were called; two or three of which were performed by 
as many couple. The spinsters of the highest rank in 
the assembly went out for the minuet, and my Lady 
Maria Esmond being an earl’s daughter, and the person 
of the highest rank present (with the exception of Lady 
Augusta Crutchley, who was lame), Mr. Warrington 
danced the first minuet with his cousin, acquitting him- 
self to the satisfaction of the whole room, and perform- 
ing much more elegantly than Mr. Wolfe, who stood 
up with Miss Lowther. Having completed the dance 
with Lady Maria, Mr. Warrington begged Miss Hetty 
to do him the honour of walking the next minuet, and 
accordingly Miss Hetty, blushing and looking very 
happy, went through her exercise to the great delight 
of her parents and the rage of Miss Humpleby, Sir 
John Humpleby’s daughter, of Liphook, who expected, 
at least, to have stood up next after my Lady Maria. 
Then, after the minuets, came country dances, the music 
being performed by a harp, fiddle, and flageolet; 
perched in a little baleony, and thrumming through the 
evening rather feeble and melancholy tunes. Take up 
an old book of music, and play a few of those tunes 
now, and one wonders how people at any time could 
have found the airs otherwise than melancholy. And 
vet they loved and frisked and laughed and courted to 
that sad accompaniment. There is scarce one of the 
airs that has not an amari aliquid, a tang of sadness. 
Perhaps it is because they are old and defunct, and their 
plaintive echoes call out to us from the limbo of the 
past, whither they have been consigned for this century. 
Perhaps they were gay when they were alive; and our 
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descendants when they hear—well, never mind names— 
when they hear the works of certain maestri now popu- 
lar, will say: Bon Dieu, is this the music which amused 
our forefathers? 

Mr. Warrington had the honour of a duchess’s com- 
pany at his tea-drinking—Colonel Lambert’s and Mr. 
Prior’s heroine, the Duchess of Queensberry. And 
though the duchess carefully turned her back upon a 
countess who was present, laughed loudly, glanced at 
the latter over her shoulder, and pointed at her with her 
fan, yet almost all the company pushed, and bowed, and 
cringed, and smiled, and backed before this countess, 
scarcely taking any notice of her Grace of Queensberry 
and her jokes, and her fan, and her airs. Now this 
countess was no other than the Countess of Yarmouth- 
Walmoden, the lady whom his Majesty George the 
Second, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, delighted to honour. She had 
met Harry Warrington in the walks that morning, and 
had been mighty gracious to the young Virginian. She 
had told him they would have a game at cards that night; 
and purblind old Colonel Blinkinsop, who fancied the 
invitation had been addressed to him, had made the pro- 
foundest of bows. “ Pooh! pooh!” said the Countess 
of England and Hanover, “ I don’t mean you. JI mean 
the young Firshinian!” And everybody congratulated 
the youth on his good fortune. At night, all the world, 
in order to show their loyalty doubtless, thronged round 
my Lady Yarmouth; my Lord Bamborough was eager 
to make her partie at quadrille; my Lady Blanche Pen- 
dragon, that model of virtue; Sir Lancelot Quintain, 
that pattern of knighthood and valour; Mr. Dean of 
Ealing, that exemplary divine and preacher; numerous 
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gentlemen, noblemen, generals, colonels, matrons, and 
spinsters of the highest rank, were on the watch for a 
smile from her, or eager to Jump up and join her card- 
table. Lady Maria waited upon her with meek respect, 
and Madame de Bernstein treated the Hanoverian lady 
with profound gravity and courtesy. 

Harry’s bow had been no lower than hospitality re- 
quired; but such as it was, Miss Hester chose to be 
indignant with it. She scarce spoke a word to her part- 
ner during their dance together; and when he took her 
to the supper-room for refreshment she wes little more 
communicative. ‘To enter that room they had to pass 
by Madame Walmoden’s card-table, who good-natur- 
edly called out to her host as he was passing, and asked 
him if his “ breddy liddle bardner liked tanzing? ” 

“T thank your ladyship, I don’t like tanzing, and I 
don’t like cards,” says Miss Hester, tossing up her head; 
and, dropping a curtsey like a “cheese,” she strutted 
away from the countess’s table. 

Mr. Warrington was very much offended. Sarcasm 
from the young to the old pained him: flippant be- 
haviour towards himself hurt him. Courteous in his 
simple way to all persons whom he met, he expected a 
like politeness from them. Hetty perfectly well knew 
what offence she was giving; could mark the displea- 
sure reddening on her partner’s honest face, with a side- 
long glance of her eye; nevertheless she tried to wear 
her most ingenuous smile; and, as she came up to the 
side-board where the refreshments were set, artlessly 
said:— 

“What a horrid, vulgar old woman that is; don’t you 
think so?” 

“ What woman?” asked the young man. 
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“That German woman—my Lady Yarmouth—to 
whom all the men are bowing and cringing.” 

“Her ladyship has been very kind to me,” says 
Harry, grimly. “ Won’t you have some of this cus- 
tard?” 

‘And you have been bowing to her, too! You look 
as if your negus was not nice,” harmlessly continues 
Miss Hetty. 

“Tt is not very good negus,” says Harry, with a 
gulp. 
‘“ And the custard is bad too! I declare ’tis made with 
bad eggs!” cries Miss Lambert. 

“IT wish, Hester, that the entertainment and the 
company had been better to your liking,” says poor 
Harry. 

“°Tis very unfortunate; but I dare say you could 
not help it,” cries the young woman, tossing her little 
curly head. 

Mr. Warrington groaned in spirit, perhaps in body, 
and clenched his fists and his teeth. The little torturer 
artlessly continued, ““ You seem disturbed: shall we go 
to my mamma?” 

“Yes, let us go to your mamma,” cries Mr. Warring- 
ton, with glaring eyes and a “ Curse you, why are you 
always standing in the way?” to an unlucky waiter. 

“La! Is that the way you speak in Virginia?” asks 
Miss Pertness. 

“We are rough there sometimes, madam, and can’t 
help being disturbed,” he says slowly, and with a quiver 
in his whole frame, looking down upon her with fire 
flashing out of his eyes. Hetty saw nothing distinctly 
afterwards, and until she came to her mother. Never 
had she seen Harry look so handsome or so noble. 
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“You look pale, child!” cries mamma, anxious, like 
all pavide matres. 

“Tis the cold—no, I mean the heat. Thank you, 
Mr. Warrington.” And she makes him a faint curtsey, 
as Harry bows a tremendous bow, and walks elsewhere 
amongst his guests. He hardly knows what is happen- 
ing at first, so angry is he. 

He is aroused by another altercation between his aunt 
and the Duchess of Queensberry. When the royal 
favourite passed the Duchess, her grace gave her lady- 
ship an awful stare out of eyes that were not so bright 
now as they had been in the young days when they “ set 
the world on fire; ”’ turned round with an affected laugh 
to her neighbour, and shot at the jolly Hanoverian lady 
a ceaseless fire of giggles and sneers. The Countess 
pursued her game at cards, not knowing, or not choos- 
ing, perhaps, to know, how her enemy was gibing at her. 
There had been a feud of many years’ date between their 
Graces of Queensberry and the family on the throne. 

“ How you all bow down to the idol! Don’t tell me! 
You are as bad as the rest, my good Madame Bern- 
stein!” the Duchess says. “ Ah, what a true Christian 
country this is! and how your dear first husband, the 
Bishop, would have liked to see such a sight!” 

“Forgive me, if I fail quite to understand your 
Grace.” 

“We are both of us growing old, my good Bernstein, 
or, perhaps, we won’t understand when we don’t choose 
to understand. ‘That is the way with us women, my 
good young Iroquois.” 

“ Your Grace remarked, that it was a Christian coun- 
try,” said Madame de Bernstein, “and I failed to per- 
ceive the point of the remark.” 
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“ Indeed, my good creature, there is very little point 
in it! I meant we were such good Christians, because 
we were so forgiving. Don’t you remember reading, 
when you were young, or your husband the Bishop 
reading, when he was in the pulpit, how, when a woman 
amongst the Jews was caught doing wrong, the Phari- 
sees were for stoning her out of hand? Far from stoning 
such a woman now, look, how fond we are of her! Any 
man in this room would go round it on his knees if yon- 
der woman bade him. Yes, Madam Walmoden, you may 
look up from your cards with your great painted face, 
and frown with your great painted eyebrows at me. You 
know I am talking about you; and I intend to go on 
talking about you, too. I say any man here would go 
round the room on his knees, if you bade him!” 

“T think, Madam, I know two or three who wouldn’t!” 
says Mr. Warrington, with some spirit. 

“ Quick, let me hug them to my hearts of hearts!” 
cries the old Duchess. ‘“ Which are they? Bring ’em 
to me, my dear Iroquois! Let us have a game of four— 
of honest men and women; that is to say, if we can find 
a couple more partners, Mr. Warrington! ” 

“Here are we three,’ says the Baroness Bernstein, 
with a forced laugh; “ let us play a dummy.” 

“Pray, Madam, where is the third?” asks the old 
Duchess, looking round. 

“ Madam!” cries out the other elderly lady, “I leave 
your Grace to boast of your honesty, which I have no 
doubt is spotless: but I will thank you not to doubt mine 
before my own relatives and children! ” 

“ See how she fires up at a word! I am sure, my dear 
creature, you are quite as honest as most of the com- 
pany,” says the Duchess. 
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“Which may not be good enough for her Grace the 
Duchess of Queensberry and Dover, who, to be sure, 
might have stayed away in such a case, but it is the best 
my nephew could get, Madam, and his best he has given 
you. You look astonished, Harry, my dear—and well 
youmay. He is not used to our ways, Madam.” 

“Madam, he has found an aunt who can teach him 
our ways, and a great deal more!” cries the Duchess, 
rapping her fan. 

“She will teach him to try and make all his guests 
welcome, old or young, rich or poor. That is the Vir- 
ginian way, isn’t it, Harry? She will tell him, when 
Catherine Hyde is angry with his old aunt, that they 
were friends as girls, and ought not to quarrel now they 
are old women. And she will not be wrong, will she, 
Duchess?” And herewith the one dowager made a 
superb curtsey to the other, and the battle just impend- 
ing between them passed away. 

“Egad, it was like Byng and Galissoniere!”’ cried 
Chaplain Sampson, as Harry talked over the night’s 
transactions with his tutor next morning. ‘“ No power 
on earth, I thought, could have prevented those two 
from going into action!” 

“ Seventy-fours at least—both of ’em!” laughs 
Harry. 

‘But the Baroness declined the battle, and sailed out 
of fire with inimitable skill.” 

“Why should she be afraid? I have heard you say 
my aunt is as witty as any woman alive, and need fear 
the tongue of no dowager in England.” 

“em! Perhaps she had good reasons for being 
peaceable!” Sampson knew very well what they were, 
and that poor Bernstein’s reputation was so hopelessly 
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flawed and cracked, that any sarcasms levelled at 
Madame Walmoden were equally applicable to her. 

“ Sir,” cried Harry, in great amazement, “ you don’t 
mean to say there is anything against the character of 
my aunt, the Baroness de Bernstein!” 

The Chaplain looked at the young Virginian with 
such an air of utter wonderment, that the latter saw 
there must be some history against his aunt, and some 
charge which Sampson did not choose to reveal. “ Great 
heavens!” Harry groaned out, “are there two then in 
the family, who are—” 

“Which two?” asked the Chaplain. 

But here Harry stopped, blushing very red. He re- 
membered, and we shall presently have to state, whence 
he had got his information regarding the other family 
culprit, and bit his lip, and was silent. 

“Bygones are always unpleasant things, Mr. War- 
rington,” said the Chaplain; “and we had best hold our 
peace regarding them. No man or woman can live 
long in this wicked world of ours without some scandal 
attaching to them, and I fear our excellent Baroness has 
been no more fortunate than her neighbours. We can- 
not escape calumny, my dear young friend! You have 
had sad proof enough of that in your brief stay amongst 
us. But we can have clear consciences, and that is the 
main point!” And herewith the Chaplain threw his 
handsome eyes upward, and tried to look as if his con- 
science was as white as the ceiling. 

“ Has there been anything very wrong, then, about 
my Aunt Bernstein?” continued Harry, remembering 
how at home his mother had never spoken of the Bar- 
oness. 

“O sancta simplicitas!” the Chaplain muttered to 
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himself. “ Stories, my dear sir, much older than your 
time or mine. Stories such as were told about every- 
body, de me, de te; you know with what degree of truth 
im your own case.” 

“ Confound the villain! I should like to hear any 
scoundrel say a word against the dear old lady,” cries 
the young gentleman. ‘‘ Why, this world, parson, is 
full of lies and scandal!” 

“ And you are just beginning to find it out, my dear 
sir,’ cries the clergyman, with his most beatified air. 
“Whose character has not been attacked? My lord’s, 
yours, mine,—everyone’s. We must bear as well as we 
can, and pardon to the utmost of our power.” 

“You may. It’s your cloth, you know; but, by 
George, I won't!” cries Mr. Warrington, and again 
goes down the fist with a thump on the table. “ Let 
any fellow say a word in my hearing against that dear 
old creature, and Il! pull his nose, as sure as my name is 
Henry Esmond. How do you do, Cojonel Lambert. 
You find us late again, sir. Me and his Reverence kept 
it up pretty late with some of the young fellows, after 
the ladies went away. I hope the dear ladies are well, 
sir?” and here Harry rose, greeting his friend the Colo- 
nel very kindly, who had come to pay him a morning 
visit, and had entered the room followed by Mr. Gumbo 
(the latter preferred walking very leisurely about 
all the affairs of life), just as Harry—suiting the 
action to the word—was tweaking the nose of 


Calumny. 
“The ladies are purely. Whose nose were you pull- 


ing when I came in, Mr. Warrington?” says the Colo- 
nel, laughing. 
“ Tsn’t it a shame, sir? The parson, here, was telling 
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me, that there are villains here who attack the character 
of my aunt, the Baroness of Bernstein! ” 

“ You don’t mean to say so!” cries Mr. Lambert. 

“T tell Mr. Harry that everybody is calumniated!” 
says the Chaplain, with a clerical intonation; but, at the 
same time, he looks at Colonel Lambert and winks, as 
much as to say, ““ He knows nothing—keep him in the 
dark.” 

The Colonel took the hint. “ Yes,” says he, “ the jaws 
of slander are for ever wagging. Witness that story 
about the dancing-girl, that we all believed against you, 
Harry Warrington.” 

“What all, sir?” 

“No, not all. One didn’t—Hetty didn’t. You 
should have heard her standing up for you, Harry, 
tother day, when somebody—a little bird—brought us 
another story about you; about a game of cards on Sun- 
day morning, when you and a friend of yours might 
have been better employed.” And here there was a 
look of mingled humour and reproof at the clergyman. 

“ Faith, I own it, sir!” says the Chaplain. “It was 
mea culpa, mea maxima—no, mea minima culpa, only 
the rehearsal of an old game at picquet, which we had 
been talking over.” 

“And did Miss Hester stand up for me?” says 
Harry. 

“ Miss Hester did. But why that wondering look? ” 
asks the Colonel. 

“ She scolded me last night like—like anything,” says 
downrigh’? Harry. “I never heard a young girl go on 
so. She made fun of everybody—hit about at young 
and old—so that I couldn’t help telling her, sir, that 
in our country, leastways in Virginia (they say the 
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Yankees are very pert), young people don’t speak of 
their elders so. And, do you know, sir, we had a sort 
of a quarrel, and I’m very glad you've told me she spoke 
kindly of me,” says Harry, shaking his friend’s hand, 
a ready boyish emotion glowing in his cheeks and in 
his eyes. 

“You won’t come to much hurt if you find no worse 
enemy than Hester, Mr. Warrington,” said the girl’s 
father, gravely, looking not without a deep thrill of in- 
terest at the flushed face and moist eyes of his young 
friend. “Is he fond of her?” thought the Colonel. 
“And how fond? ’Tis evident he knows nothing, and 
Miss Het has been performing some of her tricks. He 
is a fine honest lad, and God bless him.” And Colo- 
nel Lambert looked towards Harry with that manly, 
friendly kindness which our lucky young Virginian was 
not unaccustomed to inspire, for he was comely to look 
at, prone to blush, to kindle, nay, to melt, at a kind 
story. His laughter was cheery to hear: his eyes shone 
confidently: his voice spoke truth. 

“And the young lady of the minuet? She 
distinguished herself to perfection: the whole room 
admired,” asked the courtly Chaplain. “I trust Miss 
—Miss—”’ 

“Miss Theodosia is perfectly well, and ready to dance 
at this minute with your Reverence,” says her father. 
“ Or stay, Chaplain, perhaps you only dance on .Sun- 
day?” The Colonel then turned to Harry again. 
“You paid your court very neatly to the great lady, 
Mr. Flatterer. My Lady Yarmouth has been trumpet- 
ing your praises at the Pump Room. She says she has 
got a leedel boy in Hanover dat 1 : wery like you, and 
you are a sharming young mans.’ 
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“Tf her ladyship were a queen, people could scarcely 
be more respectful to her,” says the Chaplain. 

“ Let us call her a vice-queen, parson,” says the Colo- 
nel, with a twinkle of his eye. 

“Her Majesty pocketed forty of my guineas, at 
quadrille,” cries Mr. Warrington, with a laugh. 

“She will play you on the same terms another day. 
The Countess is fond of play, and she wins from most 
people,” said the Colonel, drily. “ Why don’t you bet 
her ladyship five thousand on a bishopric, parson? I 
have heard of a clergyman who made such a bet, and 
who lost it, and who paid it, and who got the bishopric.” 

“Ah! who will lend me the five thousand? Will you, 
sir?” asked the Chaplain. 

“No, sir. I won’t give her five thousand to be made 
Commander-in-Chief or Pope of Rome,” says the Colo- 
nel, stoutly. “I shall fling no stones at the woman; 
but I shall bow no knee to her, as I see a pack of rascals 
do. No offence—I don’t mean you. And I don’t mean 
Harry Warrington, who was quite right to be civil to 
her, and to lose his money with good humour. Harry, I 
am come to bid thee farewell, my boy. We have had our 
pleasuring—my money is run out, and we must jog 
back to Oakhurst. Wiaull you ever come and see the old 
place again?” 

“Now, sir, now! I'll ride back with you!” cries 
Harry, eagerly. 

“ Why—no—not now,” says the Colonel, in a hurried 
manner. “ We haven’t got room—that is, we’re—we’re 
expecting some friends.” [“ The Lord forgive me for 
the lie!” he mutters.] “ But—but you'll come to us 
when—when Tom’s at home—yes, when Tom’s at home. 
That will be famous fun—and Id have you to know, sir, 
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that my wife and I love you sincerely, sir—and so do the 
girls, however much they scold you. And if you ever 
are in a scrape—and such things have happened, Mr. 
Chaplain!—you will please to count upon me. Mind 
that, sir!” 

And the Colonel was for taking leave of Harry then 
and there, on the spot, but the young man followed him 
down the stairs, and insisted upon saying good-by to his 
dear ladies. 

Instead, however, of proceeding immediately to Mr. 
Lambert’s lodging, the two gentlemen took the direc- 
tion of the common, where, looking from Harry’s win- 
dows, Mr. Sampson saw the pair in earnest conversa- 
tion. First, Lambert smiled and looked roguish. Then, 
presently, at a farther stage of the talk, he flung up 
both his hands and performed other gestures indicating 
surprise and agitation. 

“The boy is telling him,” thought the Chaplain. 
When Mr. Warrington came back in an hour, he found 
his Reverence deep in the composition of a sermon. 
Harry’s face was grave and melancholy; he flung down 
his hat, buried himself in a great chair, and then came 
from his lips something like an execration. 

“The young ladies are going, and our heart is af- 
fected?” said the Chaplain, looking up from his manu- 
script. 

“ Heart!” sneered Harry. 

“ Which of the young ladies is the conqueror, sir? 
I thought the youngest’s eyes followed you about at 
your ball.” 

“ Confound the little termagant!” broke out Marry. 
“What does she mean by being so pert to me? She 
treats me as if I was a fool!” 
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“ And no man is, sir, with a woman!” said the scribe 
of the sermon. 

“ Ain’t they, Chaplain?” And Harry growled out 
more naughty words expressive of inward disquiet. 

‘By the way, have you heard anything of your lost 
property?” asked the Chaplain, presently looking up 
from his pages. 

Harry said, “‘ No!” with another word which I would 
not print for the world. 

“T begin to suspect, sir, that there was more money 
than you like to own in that book. I wish I could find 
some.” 

“There were notes in it,” said Harry, very gloomily, 
‘and—and papers that I am very sorry to lose. What 
the deuce has come of it? I had it when we dined to- 
gether.” 

“T saw you put it in your pocket!” cried the Chap- 
lain. “I saw you take it out and pay at the toy-shop 
a bill for a gold thimble and work-box for one of 
your young ladies. Of course you have asked there, 
Sir (a 

“ Of course I have,” says Mr. Warrington, plunged 
in melancholy. 

‘“ Gumbo put you to bed, at least, if I remember right. 
I was so cut myself that I scarce remember anything. 
Can you trust those black fellows, sir? ” 

“T can trust him with my head. With my head?” 
groaned out Mr. Warrington, bitterly. “I can’t trust 
myself with it.” 

“ “Oh that a man should put an enemy into his mouth 
to steal away his brains!’ ” 

* You may well call it an enemy, Chaplain. Hang it, 
I have a great mind to make a vow never to drink an- 
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other drop! A fellow says anything when he is in 
drink.” 

The Chaplain laughed. “ You, sir,” he said, ‘are 
close enough!” And the truth was, that, for the last 
few days, no amount of wine would unseal Mr. War- 
rington’s lips, when the artless Sampson by chance 
touched on the subject of his patron’s loss. 

“And so the little country nymphs are gone, or go- 
ing, sir?” asked the Chaplain. “ They were nice, fresh 
little things; but I think the mother was the finest 
woman of the three. I declare, a woman at five-and- 
thirty or so is at her prime. What do you say, sir?” 

Mr. Warrington looked, for a moment, askance at the 
clergyman. “Confound all women, I say!” muttered 
the young misogynist. For which sentiment every well- 
conditioned person will surely rebuke him. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


ENTANGLEMENTS 


=.UR good Colonel had, no 

= ==, doubt, taken counsel with 
his good wife, and they 

\ had determined to re- 
\\| move their little Het- 

KA ty as speedily as pos- 
sible out of the reach 
of the charmer. In 
complaints such as 
that under which the 
= poor little maiden 
was supposed to be 
suffering, the remedy 
of absence and _ distance 
often. acts effectually with men; but I believe wo- 
men are not so easily cured by the alibi treatment. 
Some of them will go away ever so far, and for ever 
so long, and the obstinate disease hangs by them, spite of 
distance or climate. You may whip, abuse, torture, in- 
sult them, and still the little deluded creatures will per- 
sist in their fidelity. Nay, if I may speak, after pro- 
found and extensive study and observation, there are 
few better ways of securing the faithfulness and ad- 
miration of the beautiful partners of our existence than 


a little judicious ill treatment, a brisk dose of occasional 
44 
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violence as an alterative, and, for general and wholesome 
diet, a cooling but pretty constant neglect. At sparing 
intervals, administer small quantities of love and kind- 
ness; but not every day, or too often, as this medicine, 
much taken, loses its effect. Those dear creatures who 
are the most indifferent to their husbands, are those who 
are cloyed by too much surfeiting of the sugarplums and 
lollipops of Love. I have known a young being, with 
every wish gratified, yawn in her adoring husband’s face, 
and prefer the conversation and petits soins of the merest 
booby and idiot; whilst, on the other hand, I have seen 
Chloe,—at whom Strephon has flung his bootjack in the 
morning, or whom he has cursed before the servants at 
dinner,—come creeping and fondling to his knee at tea- 
time, when he is comfortable after his little nap and his 
good wine; and pat his head and play him his favourite 
tunes; and, when old John the butler, or old Mary the 
maid, comes in with the bed-candles, look round proudly, 
as much as to say, Now, John, look how good my dearest 
Henry is! Make your game, gentlemen, then! There is 
the coaxing, fondling, adoring line, when you are hen- 
pecked, and Louisa is indifferent, and bored out of her 
existence. There is the manly, selfish, effectual system, 
where she answers to the whistle; and comes in at 
“ Down Charge; ” and knows her master; and frisks and 
fawns about him; and nuzzles at his knees; and “ licks 
the hand that’s raised ”—that’s raised to do her good, as 
(I quote from memory) Mr. Pope finely observes. 
What used the late lamented O’Connell to say, over 
whom a grateful country has raised such a magnificent 
testimonial? ‘“‘ Hereditary bondsmen,” he used to re- 
mark, “know ye not, who would be free, themselves 


must strike the blow?” Of course you must, in political 
VOL. Il. 
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as in domestic circles. So up with your cudgels, my 
enslaved, injured boys! 

Women will be pleased with these remarks, because 
they have such a taste for humour and understand irony ; 
and I should not be surprised if young Grubstreet, who 
corresponds with three penny papers and describes the 
persons and conversation of gentlemen whom he meets 
at his “ clubs,” will say, “I told you so! He advocates 
the thrashing of women! He has no nobility of soul! 
He has no heart!” Nor have I, my eminent young 
Grubstreet! any more than you have ears. Dear ladies! 
I assure you I am only joking in the above remarks,—I 
do not advocate the thrashing of your sex at all,—and, 
as you can’t understand the commonest bit of fun, beg 
leave flatly to tell you, that I consider your sex a 
hundred times more loving and faithful than ours. 

So, what is the use of Hetty’s parents taking her 
home, if the little maid intends to be just as fond of 
Harry absent as of Harry present? Why not let her 
see him before Ball and Dobbin are put to, and say 
“ Good-by, Harry! I was very wilful and fractious last 
night, and you were very kind: but good-by, Harry?” 
She will show no special emotion: she is so ashamed of 
her secret, that she will not betray it. Harry is too much 
preoccupied to discover it for himself. He does not 
know what grief is lying behind Hetty’s glances, or 
hidden under the artifice of her innocent young smiles. 
He has, perhaps, a care of his own. He will part from 
her calmly, and fancy she is happy to get back to her 
music and her poultry and her flower-garden. 

He did not even ride part of the way homewards by 
the side of his friends’ carriage. He had some other 
party arranged for that afternoon, and when he re- 
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turned thence, the good Lamberts were gone from Tun- 
bridge Wells. There were their windows open, and the 
card in one of them signifying that the apartments were 
once more to let. A little passing sorrow at the blank 
aspect of the rooms lately enlivened by countenances so 
frank and friendly, may have crossed the young gentle- 
man’s mind; but he dines at the “ White Horse” at 
four o'clock, and eats his dinner and calls fiercely for 
his bottle. Poor little Hester will choke over her tea 
about the same hour, when the Lamberts arrive to sleep 
at the house of their friends at Westerham. The young 
roses will be wan in her cheeks in the morning, and there 
will be black circles round her eyes. It was the thunder: 
the night was hot: she could not sleep: she will be better 
when she gets home again the next day. And home they 
come. There is the gate where he fell. There is the 
bed he lay in, the chair in which he used to sit—what 
ages seem to have passed! What a gulf between to-day 
and yesterday! Who is that little child calling her 
chickens, or watering her roses yonder? Are she and 
that girl the same Hester Lambert? Why, she is ever 
so much older than Theo now— Theo, who has always 
been so composed, and so clever, and so old for her age. 
But in a night or two Hester has lived—oh, long, long 
years! So have many besides: and poppy and man- 
dragora will never medicine them to the sweet sleep they 
tasted yesterday. 

Maria Esmond saw the Lambert cavalcade drive 
away, and felt a grim relief. She looks with hot eyes 
at Harry when he comes in to his aunt’s card-tables, 
flushed with Barbeau’s good wine. He laughs, rattles 
in reply to his aunt, who asks him which of the girls is 
his sweetheart? He gaily says he loves them both like 
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sisters. He has never seen a better gentleman, nor 
better people, than the Lamberts. Why is Lambert not 
a general? He has been a most distinguished officer: 
his Royal Highness the Duke is very fond of him. 
Madame Bernstein says that Harry must make interest 
with Lady Yarmouth for his protégé. 

“ Elle ravvole fous, cher bedid anche!” says Madame 
Bernstein, mimicking the Countess’s German accent. 
The Baroness is delighted with her boy’s success. “ You 
carry off the hearts of all the old women, doesn’t he, | 
Maria?” she says, with a sneer at her niece, who quivers 
under the stab. 

“You were quite right, my dear, not to perceive that 
she cheated at cards, and you play ltke a grand sei- 
gneur,” continues Madame de Bernstein. 

“ Did she cheat?” cries Harry, astonished. “I am 
sure, Ma’am, I saw no unfair play.” 

“No more did I, my dear, but I am sure she cheated. 
Bah! every woman cheats, I and Maria included, when 
we can get a chance. But when you play with the Wal- 
moden, you don’t do wrong to lose in moderation: and 
many men cheat in that way. Cultivate her. She has 
taken a fancy to your beaux yeux. Why should your 
Excellency not be Governor of Virginia, sir? You must 
go and pay your respects to the Duke and his Majesty at 
Kensington. The Countess of Yarmouth will be your 
best friend at Court.” 

“Why should you not introduce me, aunt?” asked 
Harry. 

The old lady’s rouged cheek grew a little redder. “TI 
am not in favour at Kensington,” she said. “I may 
have been once; and there are no faces so unwelcome to 
kings as those they wish to forget. All of us want to 
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forget something or somebody. I dare say our ingénu 
here would like to wipe a sum or two off the slate. 
Wouldst thou not, Harry?” 

Harry turned red, too, and so did Maria, and his aunt 
laughed one of those wicked laughs which are not alto- 
gether pleasant to hear. What meant those guilty sig- 
nals on the cheeks of her nephew and niece? What ac- 
count was scored upon the memory of either, which they 
were desirous to efface? I fear Madame Bernstein was 
right, and that most folks have some ugly reckonings 
written upon their consciences, which we were glad to 
be quit of. 

Had Maria known one of the causes of Harry’s dis- 
quiet, that middle-aged spinster would have been more 
unquiet still. For some days he had missed a pocket- 
book. He had remembered it in his possession on that 
day when he drank so much claret at the “ White 
Horse,” and Gumbo carried him to bed. He sought for 
it in the morning, but none of his servants had seen it. 
He had inquired for it at the “ White Horse,” but there 
were no traces of it. He could not cry the book, and 
could only make very cautious inquiries respecting it. 
He must not have it known that the book was lost. A 
pretty condition of mind Lady Maria Esmond would 
be in, if she knew that the outpourings of her heart were 
in the hands of the public! The letters contained all 
sorts of disclosures: a hundred family secrets were nar- 
rated by the artless correspondent: there was ever so 
much satire and abuse of persons with whom she and 
Mr. Warrington came in contact. ‘There were expostu- 
lations about his attentions to other ladies. There was 
scorn, scandal, jokes, appeals, protests of eternal fidel- 
ity; the usual farrago, dear Madam, which you may 
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remember you wrote to your Edward, when you were 
engaged to him, and before you became Mrs. Jones. 
Would you like those letters to be read by any one else? 
Do you recollect what you said about the Miss Browns 
in two or three of those letters, and the unfavourable 
opinion you expressed of Mrs. Thompson’s character? 
Do you happen to recall the words which you used re- 
garding Jones himself, whom you subsequently mar- 
ried (for in consequence of disputes about the settle- 
ments your engagement with Edward was broken off ) ? 
and would you like Mr. J. to see those remarks? You 
know you wouldn’t. Then be pleased to withdraw that 
imputation which you have already cast in your mind 
upon Lady Maria Esmond. No doubt her letters were 
very foolish, as most love-letters are, but it does not fol- 
low that there was anything wrong in them. ‘They are 
foolish when written by young folks to one another, and 
how much more foolish when written by an old man to 
a young lass, or by an old lass to a young lad! No 
wonder Lady Maria should not like her letters to be 
read. Why, the very spelling—but that didn’t mat- 
ter so much in her ladyship’s days, and people are 
just as foolish now, though they spell better. No, it is 
not the spelling which matters so much; it is the writing 
at all. I for one, and for the future, am determined 
never to speak or write my mind out regarding anything 
or anybody. I intend to say of every woman that she 
is chaste and handsome; of every man that he is hand- 
some, clever, and rich; of every book that it is delight- 
fully interesting; of Snobmore’s manners that they are 
gentlemanlike; of Screwby’s dinners that they are 
luxurious; of Jawkins’s conversation that it is lively 
and amusing; of Xantippe, that she has a sweet tem- 
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per! of Jezebel, that her colour is natural; of Blue- 
beard, that he really was most indulgent to his wives and 
that very likely they died of bronchitis. What? a word 
against the spotless Messalina? What an unfavourable 
view of human nature! What? King Cheops was not 
a perfect monarch? O you railer at royalty and slan- 
derer of all that is noble and good! When this book 
is concluded, I shall change the jaundiced livery which 
my books have worn since I began to lisp in numbers, 
have rose-coloured coats for them with cherubs on the 
cover, and all the characters within shall be perfect 
angels. 

Meanwhile we are in a society of men and women, 
from whose shoulders no sort of wings have sprouted 
as yet, and who, without any manner of doubt, have their 
little failings. There is Madame Bernstein: she has 
fallen asleep after dinner, and eating and drinking too 
much,—those are her ladyship’s little failings. Mr. 
Harry Warrington has gone to play a match at billiards 
with Count Caramboli: I suspect idleness is his failing. 
That is what Mr. Chaplain Sampson remarks to Lady 
Maria, as they are talking together in a low tone, so as 
not to interrupt Aunt Bernstein’s doze in the neigh- 
bouring room. 

“ A gentleman of Mr. Warrington’s means can af- 
ford to be idle,” says Lady Maria. “ Why, sure you 
love cards and billiards yourself, my good Mr. Samp- 
son?” 

“T don’t say, Madam, my practice is good, only my 
doctrine is sound,” says Mr. Chaplain with a sigh. “This 
young gentleman should have some employment. He 
should appear at Court, and enter the service of his 
country, as befits a man of his station. He should settle 
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down, and choose a woman ‘of a suitable rank as his 
wife.” Sampson looks in her ladyship’s face as he 
speaks. 

“Indeed, my cousin is wasting his time, 
Maria, blushing slightly. 

“Mr. Warrington might see his relatives of his 
father’s family,” suggests Mr. Chaplain. 

“ Suffolk country boobies drinking beer and hallooing 
after foxes! I don’t see anything to be gained by his 
frequenting them, Mr. Sampson! ” 

“They are of an ancient family, of which the chief 
has been knight of the shire these hundred years,” says 
the Chaplain. “I have heard Sir Miles hath a daughter 
of Mr. Harry’s age—and a beauty, too.” 

“T know nothing, sir, about Sir Miles Warrington, 
and his daughters, and his beauties!” cries Maria, in a 
fluster. 

“The Baroness stirred—no—her ladyship is in a 
sweet sleep,” says the Chaplain, in a very soft voice. “I 
fear, Madam, for your ladyship’s cousin, Mr. Warring- 
ton. I fear for his youth; for designing persons who 
may get about him; for extravagances, follies, intrigues 
even into which he will be led, and into which everybody 
will try to tempt him. His lordship, my kind patron, 
bade me to come and watch over him, and I am here ac- 
cordingly, as your ladyship knoweth. I know the follies 
of young men. Perhaps I have practised them myself. 
I own it with a blush,” adds Mr. Sampson with much 
unction—not, however, bringing the promised blush 
forward to corroborate the asserted repentance. 

“ Between ourselves, I fear Mr. Warrington is in 
some trouble now, Madam,” continues the Chaplain, 
steadily looking at Lady Maria. 


> 


says Lady 
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“ What, again?” shrieks the lady. 

“ Hush! Your ladyship’s dear invalid! ” whispers the 
Chaplain, again pointing towards Madame Bernstein. 
“ Do you think your cousin has any partiality for any — 
any member of Mr. Lambert’s family? for example, 
Miss Lambert?” 

“ There is nothing between him and Miss Lambert,” 
says Lady Maria. 

“Your ladyship is certain? ” 

“Women are said to have good eyes in such matters, 
my good Sampson,” says my lady, with an easy air. 
“I thought the little girl seemed to be following 
him.” 

“Then I am at fault once more,” the frank Chaplain 
said. “ Mr. Warrington said of the young lady, that 
she ought to go back to her doll, and called her a pert, 
stuck-up little hussy.” 

“Ah!” sighed Lady Maria, as if relieved by the 
news. 

“Then, Madam, there must be somebody else,” said 
the Chaplain. “ Has he confided nothing to your lady- 
ship?” 

“To me, Mr. Sampson? What? Where? How?” 
exclaims Maria. ; 

‘“‘ Some six days ago, after we had been dining at the 
‘White Horse,’ and drinking too freely, Mr. Warring- 
ton lost a pocket-book containing letters.” 

“ Letters?” gasps Lady Maria. 

“ And probably more money than he likes to own,” 
continues Mr. Sampson, with a grave nod of the head. 
“Fe is very much disturbed about the book. We have 
both made cautious inquiries about it. We have— 
Gracious powers, is your ladyship ill?” 
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Here my Lady Maria gave three remarkably shrill 
screams, and tumbled off her chair. 

“TI will see the Prince. I have a right to see him. 
What’s this?—Where am I?—What’s the matter?” 
cries Madame Bernstein, waking up from her sleep. 
She had been dreaming of old days, no doubt. ‘The 
old lady shook in all her limbs—her face was very much 
flushed. She stared about wildly a moment, and then 
tottered forward on her tortoiseshell cane. “ What— 
what’s the matter?” she asked again. ““ Have you killed 
her.esir? © 

‘““ Some sudden qualm must have come over her lady- 
ship. Shall I cut her laces, Madam? or send for a doc- 
tor?” cries the Chaplain, with every look of innocence 
and alarm. 

“What has passed between you, sir?” asked the old 
lady, fiercely. 

““T give you my honour, Madam, I have done I don’t 
know what. I but mentioned that Mr. Warrington had 
lost a pocket-book containing letters, and my lady 
swooned, as you see.” 

Madame Bernstein dashed water on her niece’s face. 
A feeble moan told presently that the lady was coming 
to herself. 

The Baroness looked sternly after Mr. Sampson, as 
she sent him away on his errand for the doctor. Her 
aunt’s grim countenance was of little comfort to 
poor Maria when she saw it on waking up from her 
sweon. 

“ What has happened?” asked the younger lady, be- 
wildered and gasping. 

“H’m! Yow know best what has happened, Madam, 
I suppose. What hath happened before in our fam- 
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ily?” cried the old Baroness, glaring at her niece with 
savage eyes. 

“ Ah, yes! the letters have been lost—ach lieber Him- 
mel!” And Maria, as she would sometimes do, when 
much moved, began to speak in the language of her 
mother. 

“Yes! the seal has been broken, and the letters have 
been lost. *Tis the old story of the Esmonds,” cried the 
elder, bitterly. 

“Seal broken, letters lost? What do you mean, 
aunt?” asked Maria, faintly. 

“T mean that my mother was the only honest woman 
that ever entered the family!” cried the Baroness, 
stamping her foot. “ And she was a parson’s daughter 
of no family in particular, or she would have gone 
wrong, too. Good heavens! is it decreed that we are all 
Toe 

“To be what, Madam?” cried Maria. 

“To be what my Lady Queensberry said we were last 
night. To be what we are! You know the word for 
it!” cried the indignant old woman. “I say what has 
come to the whole race? Your father’s mother was an 
honest woman, Maria. Why did I leave her? Why 
couldn’t you remain so?” 

“ Madam!” exclaims Maria. “I declare, before 
heaven, I am as—” 

“Bah! Don’t madam me! Don’t call heaven to wit- 
ness—there’s nobody by! And if you swore to your 
innocence till the rest of your teeth dropped out of your 
mouth, my Lady Maria Esmond, I would not believe 
you!” 

“Ah! it was you told him!” gasped Maria. She 
recognized an arrow out of her aunt’s quiver. 
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“TI saw some folly going on between you and the boy, 
and I told him that you were as old as his mother. Yes, 
I did! Do you suppose I am going to let Henry Es- 
mond’s boy fling himself and his wealth away upon such 
a battered old rock as you? The boy shan’t be robbed 
and cheated in our family. Not a shilling of mine shall 
any of you have if he comes to any harm amongst you.” 

“Ah! you told him!” cried Maria, with a sudden 
burst of rebellion. ‘“ Well, then! Id have you to know 
that I don’t care a penny, Madam, for your paltry 
money! I have Mr. Harry Warrington’s word—yes, and 
his letters—and I know he will die rather than break it.” 

“ He will die if he keeps it!” (Maria shrugged her 
shoulders.) “ But you don’t care for that—you’ve no 
more heart—”’ 

“Than my father’s sister, Madam!” cries Maria 
again. The younger woman, ordinarily submissive, had 
turned upon her persecutor. 

“ Ah! Why did not I marry an honest man?”’ said 
the old lady, shaking her head sadly. ‘“ Henry Es- 
mond was noble and good, and perhaps might have made 
meso. But no, no—we have all got the taint in us—all! 
You don’t mean to sacrifice this boy, Maria?” 

“Madame ma tante, do you take me for a fool at 
my age?” asks Maria. 

“Set him free! Ill give you five thousand pounds— 
in my—in my will, Maria. I will, on my honour!” 

“When you were young, and you liked Colonel Es- 
mond, you threw him aside for an earl, and the earl 
for a duke?” 

evics. 

“Kh! Bon sang ne peut mentir! TI have no money, 
I have no friends. My father was a spendthrift, my 
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brother is a beggar. I have Mr. Warrington’s word, 
and I know, Madam, he will keep it. And that’s what 
I tell your ladyship!” cries Lady Maria with a wave 
of her hand. “Suppose my letters are published to 
all the world to-morrow? Aprés? I know they con- 
tain things I would as lieve not tell. Things not about 
me alone. Comment! Do you suppose there are no 
stories but mine in the family? It is not my letters that 
I am afraid of, so long as I have his, Madam. Yes, his 
and his word, and I trust them both.” 

“ T will send to my merchant, and give you the money 
now, Maria,” pleaded the old lady. 

“No, I shall have my pretty Harry, and ten times 
five thousand pounds!” cries Maria. 

“Not till his mother’s death, Madam, who is just 
your age!” 

“We can afford to wait, aunt. At my age, as you 
say, I am not so eager as young chits for a husband.” 

“ But to wait my sister’s death, at least, is a draw- 
back?” 

“ Offer me ten thousand pounds, Madame Tusher, 
and then we will see!” cries Maria. 

“T have not so much money in the world, Maria,” 
said the old lady. 

“ Then, Madam, let me make what I can for myself!” 
says Maria. 

“ Ah, if he heard you! ” 

“ Apres? I have his word. I know he will keep it. 
I can afford to wait, Madam,” and she flung out of the 
room, just as the Chaplain returned. It was Madame 
Bernstein who wanted cordials now. She was im- 
mensely moved and shocked by the news which had been 
thus suddenly brought to her. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
WHICH SEEMS TO MEAN MISCHIEF 


EHOUGH she 
" had clearly 
had the worst 
of the battle 
described in 
the last chap- 
ter, the Bar- 
oness  Bern- 
stein, when she 
= next met her 

_ niece, showed 
== no rancour or 
oP angers) wencls 
course, my La- 
dy Maria,” she 
said, “ you can’t suppose that I, as Harry Warring- 
ton’s near relative, can be pleased at the idea of his mar- 
rying a woman who is as old as his mother, and has not 
a penny to her fortune; but if he chooses to do so silly 
a thing, the affair is none of mine; and I doubt whether 
I should have been much inclined to be taken aw sérieux 
with regard to that offer of five thousand pounds which 
I made in the heat of our talk. So it was already at 
Castlewood that this pretty affair was arranged? Had 
I known how far it had gone, my dear, I should have 
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spared some needless opposition. When a pitcher is 
broken, what railing can mend it?” 

“Madam!” here interposed Maria. 

“Pardon me—I mean nothing against your lady- 
ship’s honour or character, which, no doubt, are quite 
safe. Harry says so, and you say so—what more can 
one ask?” 

“You have talked to Mr. Warrington, Madam?” 

“ And he has owned that he made you a promise at 
Castlewood: that you have it in his writing.” 

“ Certainly I have, Madam!” says Lady Maria. 

“Ah!” (The elder lady did not wince at this.) “ And 
I own, too, that at first I put a wrong construction upon 
the tenor of your letters to him. They implicate other 
members of the family—” 

“Who have spoken most wickedly of me, and en- 
deavoured to prejudice me in every way in my dear Mr. 
Warrington’s eyes. Yes, Madam, I own I have written 
against them, to justify myself.” 

‘“ But, of course, are pained to think that any wretch 
should get possession of stories to the disadvantage of 
our family, and make them public scandal. Hence your 
disquiet just now.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Lady Maria. “ From Mr. War- 
rington I could have nothing concealed henceforth, and 
spoke freely to him. But that is a very different thing 
from wishing all the world to know the disputes of a 
noble family.” 

“ Upon my word, Maria, I admire you, and have done 
you injustice these—these twenty years, let us say.” 

“T am very glad, Madam, that you end by doing me 
justice at all,” said the niece. 

“When I saw you last night, opening the ball with 
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my nephew, can you guess what I thought of, my 
dear?” 

“ T really have no idea what the Baroness de Bernstein 
thought of,” said Lady Maria, haughtily. 

“IT remembered that you had performed to that very 
tune with the dancing-master at Kensington, my dear!” 

“ Madam, it was an infamous calumny.” 

“ By which the poor dancing-master got a cudgelling 
for nothing!” 

“Tt is cruel and unkind, Madam, to recall that cal- 
umny—and I shall beg to decline living any longer with 
any one who utters it,” continued Maria, with great 
spirit. 

“You wish to go home? I can fancy you won’t like 
Tunbridge. It will be very hot for you if those letters 
are found.” 

“There was not a word against you in them, Madam: 
about that I can make your mind easy.” 

“So Harry said, and did your ladyship justice. Well, 
my dear, we are tired of one another, and shall be better 
apart for a while.” 

“That is precisely my own opinion,” said Lady Ma- 
ria, dropping a curtsey. 

“Mr. Sampson can escort you to Castlewood. You 
and your maid can take a post-chaise.” 

“We can take a post-chaise, and Mr. Sampson can 
escort me,” echoed the younger lady. “ You see, Ma- 
dam, I act like a dutiful niece.” 

“Do you know, my dear, I have a notion that 
Sampson has got the letters?” said the Baroness, 
frankly. 

_ “ Tconfess that such a notion has passed through my 
own mind.” 
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“And you want to go home in the chaise, and coax 
the letters from him? Delilah! Well, they can be no 
good to me, and I trust you may get them. When will 
you go? ‘The sooner the better, you say? We are 
women of the world, Maria. We only call names when 
we are in a passion. We don’t want each other’s com- 
pany; and we part on good terms. Shall we go to my 
Lady Yarmouth’s? °Tis her night. There is nothing 
like a change of scene after one of those little nervous 
attacks you have had, and cards drive away unpleasant 
thoughts better than any doctor.” 

Lady Maria agreed to go to Lady Yarmouth’s cards, 
and was dressed and ready first, awaiting her aunt in 
the drawing-room. Madame Bernstein, as she came 
down, remarked Maria’s door was left open. “ She has 
the letters upon her,” thought the old lady. And the 
pair went off to their entertainment in their respective 
chairs, and exhibited towards each other that charming 
cordiality and respect which women can show after, and 
even during, the bitterest quarrels. 

That night, on their return from the Countess’s drum, 
Mrs. Brett, Madame Bernstein’s maid, presented her- 
self to my Lady Maria’s call, when that lady rang her 
hand-bell upon retiring to her room. Petty, Mrs. 
Brett was ashamed to say, was not in a fit state to come 
before my lady. Betty had been a-junketing and mer- 
ry-making with Mr. Warrington’s black gentleman, 
with my Lord Bamborough’s valet, and several more 
ladies and gentlemen of that station, and the liquor— 
Mrs. Brett was shocked to own it—had proved too 
much for Mrs. Betty. Should Mrs. Brett undress my 
lady? My lady said she would undress without a maid, 


and gave Mrs. Brett leave to withdraw. “ She has the 
VOL. II. 
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letters in her stays,” thought Madame Bernstein. They 
had bidden each other an amicable good-night on the 
stairs. 

Mrs. Betty had a scolding the next morning, when 
she came to wait on her mistress, from the closet adjoin- 
ing Lady Maria’s apartment in which Betty lay. She 
owned, with contrition, her partiality for rum-punch, 
which Mr. Gumbo had the knack of brewing most deli- 
cate. She took her scolding with meekness, and, having 
performed her usual duties about her lady’s person, 
retired. 

Now Betty was one of the Castlewood girls who had 
been so fascinated by Gumbo, and was a very good-look- 
ing blue-eyed lass, upon whom Mr. Case, Madame Bern- 
stein’s confidential man, had also cast the eyes of affec- 
tion. Hence, between Messrs. Gumbo and Case, there 
had been jealousies and even quarrels; which had caused 
Gumbo, who was of a peaceful disposition, to be rather 
shy of the Baroness’s gentlemen, the chief of whom 
vowed he would break the bones, or have the life of 
Gumbo, if he persisted in his attentions to Mrs. Betty. 

But on the night of the rum-punch, though Mr. Case 
found Gumbo and Mrs. Betty whispering in the door- 
way, in the cool breeze, and Gumbo would have turned 
pale with fear had he been able so to do, no one could ~ 
be more gracious than Mr. Case. It was he who pro- 
posed the bowl of punch, which was brewed and drunk 
m Mrs. Betty’s room, and which Gumbo concocted with 
exquisite skill. He complimented Gumbo on his music. 
Though a sober man ordinarily, he insisted upon more 
and more drinking, until poor Mrs. Betty was reduced 
to the state which occasioned her lady’s just censure. 

As for Mr. Case himself, who lay out of the house, 
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he was so ill with the punch, that he kept his bed the 
whole of the next day, and did not get strength to make 
his appearance, and wait on his ladies, until supper- 
time; when his mistress good-naturedly rebuked him, 
saying that it was not often he sinned in that way. 

“Why, Case, I could have made oath it was you I 
saw on horseback this morning galloping on the London 
road,” said Mr. Warrington, who was supping with his 
relatives. 

“ Me! law bless you, sir! I was a-bed, and I thought 
my head would come off with the aching. I ate a bit at 
six o'clock, and drunk a deal of small beer, and I am 
almost my own man again now. But that Gumbo, sav- 
ing your honour’s presence, I won’t taste none of his 
punch again.” And the honest major-domo went on 
with his duties among the bottles and glasses. 

As they sat after their meal, Madame Bernstein was 
friendly enough. She prescribed strong fortifying 
drinks for Maria, against the recurrence of her fainting 
fits. The lady had such attacks not unfrequently. She 
urged her to consult her London physician, and to send 
up an account of her case by Harry. By Harry? asked 
the lady. Yes. Harry was going for two days on an 
errand for his aunt to London. “TI do not care to tell 
you, my dear, that it is on business which will do him 
good. I wish Mr. Draper to put him into my will, and as 
I am going travelling upon a round of visits when you 
and I part, I think, for security, I shall ask Mr. War- 
rington to take my trinket-box in his post-chaise to 
London with him, for there have been robberies of late, 
and I have no fancy for being stopped by highway- 
men. 

Maria looked blank at the notion of the young gentle- 
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man’s departure, but hoped that she might have his 
escort back to Castlewood, whither her elder brother 
had now returned. “ Nay,” says his aunt, “ the lad hath 
been tied to our apron-strings long enough. A day in 
London will do him no harm. He can perform my 
errand for me and be back with you by Saturday.” 

“ T would offer to accompany Mr. Warrington, but I 
preach on Friday before her ladyship,” says Mr. Samp- 
son. He was anxious that my Lady Yarmouth should 
judge of his powers as a preacher; and Madame Bern- 
stein had exerted her influence with the king’s favourite 
to induce her to hear the chaplain. 

Harry relished the notion of a rattling journey to 
London and a day or two of sport there. He promised 
that his pistols were good, and that he would hand the 
diamonds over in safety to the banker’s strong-room. 
Would he occupy his aunt’s London house? No, that 
would be a dreary lodging with only a housemaid and a 
groom in charge of it. He would go to the “ Star and 
Garter” in Pall Mall, or to an inn in Covent Garden. 
“Ah! I have often talked over that journey,” said 
Harry, his countenance saddening. 

“ And with whom, sir?” asked Lady Maria. 

“With one who promised to make it with me,” said the 
young man, thinking, as he always did, with an extreme 
’ tenderness of the lost brother. 

“ He has more heart, my good Maria, than some of 
us!” says Harry’s aunt, witnessing his emotion. Un- 
controllable gusts of grief would, not unfrequently, still 
pass over our young man. The parting from his brother; 
the scenes and circumstances of George’s fall last year; 
the recollection of his words, or of some excursion at 
home which they had planned together; would recur to 
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him and overcome him. ‘“ I doubt, Madam,” whispered 
the Chaplain, demurely, to Madame Bernstein, after 
one of these bursts of sorrow, “ whether some folks in 
England would suffer quite so much at the death of their 
elder brother.” 

But, of course, this sorrow was not to be perpetual; 
and we can fancy Mr. Warrington setting out on his 
London journey eagerly enough, and very gay and 
happy, if it must be owned, to be rid of his elderly at- 
tachment. Yes. There was no help for it. At Castle- 
wood, on one unlucky evening, he had made an offer of 
his heart and himself to his mature cousin, and she had 
accepted the foolish lad’s offer. But the marriage now 
was out of the question. He must consult his mother. 
She was the mistress for life of the Virginian property. 
Of course, she would refuse her consent to such a union. 
The thought of it was deferred to a late period. Mean- 
while, it hung like a weight round the young man’s neck, 
and caused him no small remorse and disquiet. 

No wonder that his spirits rose more gaily as he came 
near London, and that he looked with delight from his 
post-chaise windows upon the city as he advanced to- 
wards it. No highwayman stopped our traveller on 
Blackheath. Yonder are the gleaming domes of Green- 
wich, canopied with woods. ‘There is the famous 
Thames with its countless shipping; there actually is 
the Tower of London. Look, Gumbo! “ There is the 
Tower!” ‘“ Yes, master,” says Gumbo, who has never 
heard of the Tower; but Harry has, and remembers how 
he has read about it in Howell’s “ Medulla,” and how he 
and his brother used to play at the Tower, and he thinks 
with delight now, how he is actually going to see the 
armour and the jewels and the lions. They pass 
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through Southwark and over that famous London 
Bridge which was all covered with houses like a street 
two years ago. Now there is only a single gate left, and 
that is coming down. Then the chaise rolls through the 
city; and, “Look, Gumbo, that is Saint Paul’s!” 
“ Yes, master; Saint Paul’s,” says Gumbo, obsequiously, 
but little struck by the beauties of the architecture. 
And so by the well-known course we reach the Temple, 
and Gumbo and his master look up with awe at the rebel 
heads on Temple Bar. 

The chaise drives to Mr. Draper’s chambers in Middle 
Temple Lane, where Harry handed the precious box 
over to Mr. Draper, and a letter from his aunt, which 
the gentleman read with some interest seemingly, and 
carefully put away. He then consigned the trinket-box 
to his strong closet, went into the adjoining room, tak- 
ing his clerk with him, and then was at Mr. Warring- 
ton’s service to take him to an hotel. An hotel in Covent 
Garden was fixed upon as the best place for his resi- 
dence. “I shall have to keep you for two or three days, 
Mr. Warrington,” the lawyer said. “I don’t think the 
papers which the Baroness wants can be ready until 
then. Meanwhile I am at your service to see the town. 
I live out of it myself, and have a little box at Cam- 
berwell, where I shall be proud to have the honour of 
entertaining Mr. Warrington; but a young man, I 
suppose, will like his inn and his liberty best, sir? ” 

Harry said yes, he thought the inn would be best; 
and the post-chaise, and a clerk of Mr. Draper’s inside, 
was despatched to the “ Bedford,” whither the two 
gentlemen agreed to walk on foot. 

Mr. Draper and Mr. Warrington sat and talked for 
a while. The Drapers, father and son, had been lawyers 
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time out of mind to the Esmond family, and the attor- 
ney related to the young gentleman numerous stories 
regarding his ancestors of Castlewood. Of the present 
Earl Mr. Draper was no longer the agent: his father 
and his lordship had had differences, and his lordship’s 
business had been taken elsewhere: but the Baroness 
was still their honoured client, and very happy indeed 
was Mr. Draper to think that her ladyship was so well 
disposed towards her nephew. 

As they were taking their hats to go out, a young 
clerk of the house stopped his principal in the passage, 
and said: “If you please, sir, them papers of the Bar- 
oness was given to her ladyship’s man, Mr. Case, two 
days ago.” 

“Just please to mind your own business, Mr. 
Brown,” said the lawyer rather sharply. “This way, 
Mr. Warrington. Our Temple stairs are rather dark. 
Allow me to show you the way.” 

Harry saw Mr. Draper darting a Parthian look of 
anger at Mr. Brown. “So it was Case I saw on the 
London Road two days ago,” he thought. “ What 
business brought the old fox to London?” Wherewith, 
not choosing to be inquisitive about other folks’ affairs, 
he dismissed the subject from his mind. 

Whither should they go first? First, Harry was for 
going to see the place where his grandfather and Lord 
Castlewood had fought a duel fifty-six years ago, in 
Leicester Field. Mr. Draper knew the place well, and 
all about the story. They might take Covent Garden 
on their.way to Leicester Field, and see that Mr. War- 
rington was comfortably lodged. “ And order dinner,” 
says Mr. Warrington. No, Mr. Draper could not con- 
sent to that. Mr. Warrington must be so obliging as 
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to honour him on that day. In fact, he had made so 
bold as to order a collation from the “ Cock.” Mr. War- 
rington could not decline an invitation so pressing, and 
walked away gaily with his friend, passing under that 
arch where the heads were, and taking off his hat to , 
them, much to the lawyer’s astonishment. 

“They were gentlemen who died for their king, sir. 
My dear brother George and I always said we would 
salute ’em when we saw ’em,” Mr. Warrington said. 

“ You'll have a mob at your heels if you do, sir,” said 
the alarmed lawyer. 

“ Confound the mob, sir,” said Mr. Harry, loftily, but 
the passers-by, thinking about their own affairs, did not 
take any notice of Mr. Warrington’s conduct; and he 
walked up the thronging Strand, gazing with delight 
upon all he saw, remembering, I dare say, for all his life 
after, the sights and impressions there presented to him, 
but maintaining a discreet reserve; for he did not care to 
let the lawyer know how much he was moved, or the 
public perceive that he was a stranger. He did not hear 
much of his companion’s talk, though the latter chattered 
ceaselessly on the way. Nor was Mr. Draper displeased 
by the young Virginian’s silent and haughty demean- 
our. A hundred years ago a gentleman was a gentle- 
man, and his attorney his very humble servant. 

The chamberlain at the “ Bedford” showed Mr. 
Warrington to his rooms, bowing before him with de- 
lightful obsequiousness, for Gumbo had already trum- 
peted his master’s greatness, and Mr. Draper’s clerk 
announced that the new-comer was a “high fellar.” 
Then, the rooms surveyed, the two gentlemen went to 
Leicester Field, Mr. Gumbo strutting behind his mas- 
ter: and having looked at the scene of his grandsire’s 
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wound, and poor Lord Castlewood’s tragedy, they re- 
turned to the Temple to Mr. Draper’s chambers. 

Who was that shabby-looking big man Mr. Warring- 
ton bowed to as they went out after dinner for a walk 
in the gardens? That was Mr. Johnson, an author, 
whom he had met at Tunbridge Wells. ‘“‘ Take the ad- 
vice of a man of the world, sir,” says Mr. Draper, eye- 
ing the shabby man of letters very superciliously; “ the 
less you have to do with that kind of person, the better. 
The business we have into our office about them literary 
men is not very pleasant, I can tell you.” “ Indeed!” 
says Mr. Warrington. He did not like his new friend 
the more as the latter grew more familiar. The theatres 
were shut. Should they go to Sadler’s Wells? or Mary- 
bone Gardens? or Ranelagh? or how? “ Not Rane- 
lagh,” says Mr. Draper, “ because there’s none of the 
nobility in town; ” but, seeing in the newspaper that at 
the entertainment at Sadler’s Wells, Islington, there 
would be the most singular kind of diversion on eight 
hand-bells by Mr. Franklyn, as well as the surprising 
performances of Signora Cattarina, Harry wisely de- 
termined that he would go to Marybone Gardens, where 
they had a concert of music, a choice of tea, coffee, and 
all sorts of wines, and the benefit of Mr. Draver’s cease- 
less conversation. The lawyer’s obsequiousness only 
ended at Harry’s bedroom door, where, with haughty 
grandeur, the young gentleman bade his talkative host 
good-night. 

The next morning, Mr. Warrington, arrayed in his 
brocade bed-gown, took his breakfast, read the news- 
paper, and enjoyed his ease in his inn. He read in the 
paper news from his own country. And when he saw 
the words, Williamsburg, Virginia, June 7th, his eyes 
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erew dim somehow. He had just had letters by that 
packet of June 7th, but his mother did not tell how—“ A 
great number of the principal gentry of the colony have 
associated themselves under the command of the Hon- 
ourable Peyton Randolph, Esquire, to march to the re- 
lief of their distressed fellow-subjects, and revenge the 
cruelties of the French and their barbarous allies. 
They are in a uniform: viz., a plain blue frock, nanquin 
or brown waistcoats and breeches, and plain hats. They 
are armed each with a light firelock, a brace of pistols, 
and a cutting sword.” 

“ Ah, why ain’t we there, Gumbo?” cried out Harry. 

“ Why ain’t we dar?” shouted Gumbo. 

“Why am I here, dangling at women’s trains?” con- 
tinued the Virginian. 

“Think dangling at women’s trains very pleasant, 
Master Harry!” says the materialistic Gumbo, who was 
also very little affected by some further home news 
which his master read; viz., that “The Lovely Sally,” 
Virginia ship, had been taken in sight of port by a 
French privateer. 

And now reading that the finest mare in England, 
and a pair of very genteel bay geldings, were to be sold 
at the “ Bull” inn, the lower end of Hatton Garden, 
Harry determined to go and look at the animals, and in- 
quired his way to the place. He then and there bought 
the genteel bay geldings, and paid for them with easy 
generosity. He never said what he did on that day, be- 
ing shy of appearing like a stranger; but it is believed 
that he took a coach and went to Westminster Abbey, 
from which he bade the coachman drive him to the 
Tower, then to Mrs. Salmon’s Waxwork, then to Hyde 
Park and Kensington Palace; then he had given orders 
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to go to the Royal Exchange, but catching a glimpse of 
Covent Garden, on his way to the Exchange, he bade 
Jehu take him to his inn, and cut short his enumeration 
of places to which he had been, by flinging the fellow a 
guinea. 

Mr. Draper had called in his absence, and said he 
would come again; but Mr. Warrington, having dined 
sumptuously by himself, went off nimbly to Marybone 
Gardens again, in the same noble company. 

As he issued forth the next day, the bells of St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, were ringing for morning pray- 
ers, and reminded him that friend Sampson was going 
to preach his sermon. Harry smiled. He had begun 
to have a shrewd and just opinion of the value of Mr. 
Sampson’s sermons. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
IN WHICH VARIOUS MATCHES ARE FOUGHT 


HEADIN G in the London Ad- 
vertiser, which was served 
to his worship with his 
breakfast, an invitation to 
all lovers of manly British 
sport to come and witness 
a trial of skill between the 
great champions Sutton 
and Figg, Mr. Warring- 
ton determined upon at- 
-- tending these perform- 
ances, and accordingly pro- 
: ceeded to the Wooden 
House in Marybone Fields, driving thither the pair of 
horses which he had purchased on the previous day. The 
young charioteer did not know the road very well, and 
veered and tacked very much more than was needful 
upon his journey from Covent Garden, losing himself 
in the green lanes behind Mr. Whitfield’s round 'Tab- 
ernacle of Tottenham Road, and the fields in the midst 
of which Middlesex Hospital stood. He reached his des- 
tination at length, however, and found no small com- 
pany assembled to witness the valorous achievements 
of the two champions. 

A crowd of London blackguards was gathered round 
the doors of this temple of British valour; together with 
72 
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the horses and equipages of a few persons of fashion, 
who came, like Mr. Warrington, to patronize the sport. 
A variety of beggars and cripples hustled round the 
young gentleman, and whined to him for charity. 
Shoe-black boys tumbled over each other for the privi- 
lege of blacking his honour’s boots; nosegay women 
and flying fruiterers plied Mr. Gumbo with their wares; 
piemen, pads, tramps, strollers of every variety, hung 
round the battle-ground. A flag was flying upon the 
building: and, on to the stage in front, accompanied by a 
drummer and a horn-blower, a manager repeatedly is- 
sued to announce to the crowd that the noble English 
sports were just about to begin. 

Mr. Warrington paid his money, and was accommo- 
dated with a seat in a gallery commanding a perfect view 
of the platform whereon the sports were performed; Mr. 
Gumbo took his seat in the amphitheatre below; or, when 
tired, issued forth into the outer world to drink a pot of 
beer, or play a game at cards with his brother lacqueys, 
and the gentlemen’s coachmen on the boxes of the car- 
riages waiting without. Lacqueys, liveries, footmen— 
the old society was encumbered with a prodigious quan- 
tity of these. Gentle men or women could scarce move 
without one, sometimes two or three, vassaJs in atten- 
dance. Every theatre had its footman’s gallery: an 
army of the liveried race hustled around every chapel- 
door: they swarmed in ante-rooms: they sprawled in 
halls and on landings: they guzzled, devoured, de- 
bauched, cheated, played cards, bullied visitors for vails: 
—that noble old race of footmen is well nigh gone. A 
few thousand of them may still be left among us. 
Grand, tall, beautiful, melancholy, we still behold them 
on levee days, with their nosegays and their buckles, their 
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plush and their powder. So have I seen in America 
specimens, nay camps and villages of Red Indians. But 
the race is doomed. The fatal decree has gone forth, and 
Uncas with his tomahawk and eagle’s plume, and Jeames 
with his cocked hat and long cane, are passing out of 
the world where they once walked in glory. 

Before the principal combatants made their appear- 
ance, minor warriors and exercises were exhibited. A 
boxing-match came off, but neither of the men were 
very game or severely punished, so that Mr. Warrington 
and the rest of the spectators had but little pleasure out 
of that encounter. Then ensued some cudgel-playing; 
but the heads broken were of so little note, and the 
wounds given so trifling and unsatisfactory, that no 
wonder the company began to hiss, grumble, and show 
other signs of discontent. ‘“‘ The masters, the masters!” 
shouted the people, whereupon those famous champions 
at length thought fit to appear. 

The first who walked up the steps to the stage was the 
intrepid Sutton, sword in hand, who saluted the com- 
pany with his warlike weapon, making an especial bow 
and salute to a private box or gallery in which sat a stout 
gentlemen, who was seemingly a person of importance. — 
Sutton was speedily followed by the famous Figg, to 
whom the stout gentleman waved a hand of approbation. 
Both men were in their shirts, their heads were shaven 
clean, but bore the cracks and scars of many former 
glorious battles. On his burly sword-arm, each intrepid 
champion wore an “armiger,” or ribbon of his colour. 
And now the gladiators shook hands, and, as a contem- 
porary poet says: “ The word it was bilboe.” ! 


> 


1 The antiquarian reader knows the pleasant poem in the sixth volume of 
Dodsley’s Collection, in which the above combat is described. 
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At the commencement of the combat the great Figg 
dealt a blow so tremendous at his opponent, that had it 
encountered the other’s head, that comely noddle would 
have been shorn off as clean as the carving-knife chops 
the carrot. But Sutton received his adversary’s blade 
on his own sword, whilst Figg’s blow was delivered so 
mightily that the weapon brake in his hands, less constant 
than the heart of him who wielded it. Other swords 
were now delivered to the warriors. The first blood 
drawn spouted from the panting side of Figg amidst 
a yell of delight from Sutton’s supporters; but the 
veteran appealing to his audience, and especially, as it 
seemed, to the stout individual in the private gallery, 
showed that his sword broken in the previous encounter 
had caused the wound. 

Whilst the parley occasioned by this incident was go- 
ing on, Mr. Warrington saw a gentleman in a riding- 
frock and plain scratch-wig enter the box devoted to 
the stout personage, and recognized with pleasure his 
Tunbridge Wells friend, my Lord of March and Rug- 
len. Lord March, who was by no means prodigal of 
politeness, seemed to show singular deference to the 
stout gentleman, and Harry remarked how his lordship 
received, with a profound bow, some bank bills which the 
other took out from a pocket-book and handed to him. 
Whilst thus engaged, Lord March spied out our Vir- 
ginian, and, his interview with the stout personage fin- 
ished, my lord came over to Harry’s gallery and warmly 
greeted his young friend. They sat and beheld the com- 
bat waging with various success, but with immense skill 
and valour on both sides. After the warriors had suffi- 
ciently fought with swords, they fell to with the quarter- 
staff, and the result of this long and delightful battle 
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was, that victory remained with her ancient champion 
Figg. 

Whilst the warriors were at battle, a thunderstorm had 
broken over the building, and Mr. Warrington gladly 
enough accepted a seat in my Lord March’s chariot, 
leaving his own phaeton to be driven home by his groom. 
Harry was in great delectation with the noble sight he 
had witnessed: he pronounced this indeed to be some- 
thing like sport, and of the best he had seen since his 
arrival in England: and, as usual, associating any plea- 
sure which he enjoyed with the desire that the dear 
companion of his boyhood should share the amusement 
in common with him, he began by sighing out, “ I wish ” 
.... then he stopped. “ No, I don’t,” says he. 

“What do you wish and what don’t you wish?” asked 
Lord March. 

“T was thinking, my lord, of my elder brother, and 
wished he had been with me. We had promised to have 
our sport together, at home, you see; and many’s the 
time we talked of it. But he would n’t have liked this 
rough sort of sport, and didn’t care for fighting, though 
he was the bravest lad alive.” 

“Oh! he was the bravest lad alive, was he?” asks my 
lord, lolling on his cushion, and eyeing his Virginian 
friend with some curiosity. 

“ You should have seen him in a quarrel with a very 
gallant officer, our friend—an absurd affair, but it was 
hard to keep George off him. I never saw a fellow so 
cool, nor more savage and determined, God help me. 
Ah! I wish for the honour of the country, you know, that 
he could have come here instead of me, and shown you a 
real Virginian gentleman.” 

“Nay, sir, you'll do very well. What is this I hear 
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of Lady Yarmouth taking you into favour?” said the 
amused nobleman. 

“I will do as well as another. I can ride, and, I 
think, I can shoot better than George; but then my 
brother had the head, sir, the head!” says Harry, tap- 
ping his own honest skull. “ Why, I give you my word, 
my lord, that he had read almost every book that was 
ever written; could play both on the fiddle and harpsi- 
chord, could compose poetry and sermons most elegant. 
What can I do? I am only good to ride and play at 
cards, and drink Burgundy.” And the penitent hung 
down his head. ‘“ But them I can do as well as most 
fellows, you see. In fact, my lord, Ill back myself,” 
he resumed, to the other’s great amusement. 

Lord March relished the young man’s naiveté, as the 
jaded voluptuary still to the end always can relish the 
juicy wholesome mutton-chop. “ By gad, Mr. War- 


rington,” says he, “ you ought to be taken to Exeter 
Change, and put in a show.” 
“ And for why?” 


“A gentleman from Virginia who has lost his elder 
brother and absolutely regrets him. The breed ain’t 
known in this country. Upon my honour and con- 
science, I believe that you would like to have him back 
again.” 

“ Believe!” cries the Virginian, growing red in the 
face. 

“That is, you believe you believe you would like him 
back again. But depend on it you wouldn't. “Tis not 
in human nature, sir; not as I read it, at least. Here 
are some fine houses we are coming to. That at the 
corner is Sir Richard Littleton’s, that great one was my 
Lord Bingley’s. *Tis a pity they do nothing better with 
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this great empty space of Cavendish Square than fence 
it with these unsightly boards. By George! I don’t 
know where the town’s running. There’s Montagu 
House made into a confounded Don Saltero’s museum, 
with books and stuffed birds and rhinoceroses. They 
have actually run a cursed cut—New Road they call 
it—at the back of Bedford House Gardens, and spoiled 
the Duke’s comfort, though I guess they will console 
him in the pocket. I don’t know where the town will 
stop. Shall we go down Tyburn Road and the Park, 
or through Swallow Street, and into the habitable quar- 
ter of the town? We can dine at Pall Mall, or, if you 
like, with you; and we can spend the evening as you like 
—with the Queen of Spades, or... .” 

“With the Queen of Spades, if your lordship 
pleases,” says Mr. Warrington, blushing. So the 
equipage drove to his hotel in Covent Garden, where the 
landlord came forward with his usual obsequiousness, 
and recognizing my Lord of March and Ruglen, bowed 
his wig on to my lord’s shoes in his humble welcomes to 
his lordship. A rich young English peer in the reign 
of George the Second; a wealthy patrician in the reign 
of Augustus; which would you rather have been? 
There is a question for any young gentlemen’s debat- 
ing-clubs of the present day. a 

The best English dinner which could be produced, of 
course, was at the service of the young Virginian and 
his noble friend. After dinner came wine in plenty, 
and of quality good enough even for the epicurean 
Earl. Over the wine there was talk of going to see the 
fireworks at Vauxhall, or else of cards. Harry, who had 
never seen a firework beyond an exhibition of a dozen 
squibs at Wilhamsburg on the fifth of November 
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(which he thought a sublime display), would have liked 
the Vauxhall, but yielded to his guest’s preference for 
picquet; and they were very soon absorbed in that game. 

Harry began by winning as usual; but, in the course 
of a half-hour, the luck turned and favoured my Lord 
March, who was at first very surly, when Mr. Draper, 
Mr. Warrington’s man of business, came bowing into 
the room, where he accepted Harry’s invitation to sit 
and drink. Mr. Warrington always asked everybody 
to sit and drink, and partake of his best. Had he a 
crust, he would divide it; had he a haunch, he would 
share it; had he a jug of water, he would drink about 
with a kindly spirit; had he a bottle of Burgundy, it was 
gaily drunk with a thirsty friend. And don’t fancy 
the virtue is common. You read of it in books, my dear 
sir, and fancy that you have it yourself because you give 
six dinners of twenty people and pay your acquaintance 
all round; but the welcome, the friendly spirit, the 
kindly heart? Believe me, these are rare qualities in our 
selfish world. We may bring them with us from the 
country when we are young, but they mostly wither 
after transplantation, and droop and perish in the 
stifling London air. 

Draper did not care for wine very much, but it de- 
lighted the lawyer to be in the company of a great man. 
He protested that he liked nothing better than to see 
picquet played by two consummate players and men of 
fashion; and, taking a seat, undismayed by the sidelong 
scowls of his lordship, surveyed the game between the 
gentlemen. Harry was not near a match for the ex- 
perienced player of the London clubs. 'To-night, too, 
Lord March held better cards to aid his skill. 

What their stakes were was no business of Mr. 
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Draper’s. The gentlemen said they would play for 
shillings, and afterwards counted up their gains and 
losses, with scarce any talking, and that in an under 
tone. A bow on both sides, a perfectly grave and polite 
manner on the part of each, and the game went on. 

But it was destined to a second interruption, which 
brought an execration from Lord March’s lips. _ First 
was heard a scuffling without—then a whispering—then 
an outcry as of a woman in tears, and then, finally, a 
female rushed into the room, and produced that explo- 
sion of naughty language from Lord March. 

“ T wish your women would take some other time for 
coming, confound ’em,” says my lord, laying his cards 
down in a pet. 

“What, Mrs. Betty!” eried Harry. 

Indeed it was no other than Mrs. Betty, Lady Maria’s 
maid; and Gumbo stood behind her, his fine countenance 
beslobbered with tears. 

“What has happened?” asks Mr. Warrington, in 
no little perturbation of spirit. “The Baroness is 
well?” 

“Help! help! sir, your honour!” ejaculates Mrs. 
Betty, and proceeds to fall on her knees. 

“ Help whom?” 

A howl ensues from Gumbo. 

“Gumbo, you scoundrel! has anything happened 
between Mrs. Betty and you?” asks the black’s master. 

Mr. Gumbo steps back with great dignity, laying his 
hand on his heart, and saying, “ No, sir; nothing hab 
happened ’twix’ this lady and me.” 

“ It’s my mistress, sir,” cries Betty. ‘“‘ Help! help! 
here’s the letter she have wrote, sir! They have gone 
and took her, sir!” 
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“Is it only that cld Molly Esmond? She’s known 
to be over head and heels in debt! Dry your eyes in the 
next room, Mrs. Betty, and let me and Mr. Warrington 
go on with our game,” says my lord, taking up his 
cards. 

“Help! help her!” cries Betty again. “Oh, Mr. 
Harry! you won't be a-going on with your cards, when 
my lady calls out to you to come and help her! Your 
honour used to come quick enough when my lady used 
to send me to fetch you at Castlewood! ” 

“ Confound you! can’t you hold your tongue?” says 
my lord, with more choice words and oaths. 

But Betty would not cease weeping, and it was de- 
creed that Lord March was to cease winning for that 
night. Mr. Warrington rose from his seat, and made 
for the bell, saying: 

“ My dear lord, the game must be over for to-night. 
My relative writes to me in great distress, and I am 
bound to go to her.” 

“Curse her! Why couldn’t she wait till to-mor- 
row?” cries my lord, testily. 

Mr. Warrington ordered a_ post-chaise instantly. 
His own horses would take him to Bromley. 

“Bet you, you don’t do it within the hour! bet you, 
you don’t do it within five quarters of an hour! bet you 
four to one—or I'l take your bet, which you please— 
that you’re not robbed on Blackhéath! Bet you, you 
are not at Tunbridge Wells before midnight!” cries 
Lord March. 

“Done!” says Mr. Warrington. And my lord care- 
fully notes down the terms of the three wagers in his 
pocket-book. 

Lady Maria’s letter ran as follows:— 
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“ My pear Coustn,— I am fell into a trapp, w I perceive 
the machinations of villians. I am a prisner. Betty will tell you 


all. Ah, my Henrico! come to the resQ of your 
VL OT ES 


In half-an-hour after the receipt of this missive, Mr. 
Warrington was in his post-chaise and galloping over 
Westminster Bridge on the road to succour his kins- 
woman. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


SAMPSON AND THE PHILISTINES 


y\. Y happy chance in 

= early life led me 
to become inti- 
mate with a re- 
spectable person 


who was born in 
a certain island, 
which is_ pro- 
nounced to be 
the first gem of 
= the ocean by, no 
ao doubt, impartial 


E = ye 5 

SS = judges of mari- 

a : time jewellery. 

The stories which anaes person imparted to me regarding 
his relatives who inhabited the gem above mentioned, 
were such as used to make my young blood curdle with 
horror to think there should be so much wickedness in 
the world. Every crime which you can think of; the 
entire Ten Commandments broken in a general smash: 
such rogueries and knaveries as no story-teller could 
invent; such murders and robberies as Thurtell or 
Turpin scarce ever perpetrated;—were by my infor- 
mant accurately remembered, and freely related, re- 
specting his nearest kindred to any one who chose to 


hear him. It was a wonder how any of the family still 
83 
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lived out of the hulks. ‘‘ Me brother Tim had brought 
his fawther’s gree hairs with sorrow to the greeve: 
me brother Mick had robbed the par’sh church repay- 
tedly: me sisther Annamaroia had jilted the Captain 
and ran off with the Ensign, forged her grandmother's 
will, and stole the spoons, which Larry the knife-boy was 
hanged for.” The family of Atreus was as nothing 
compared to the race of O’What-d’ye-call’em, from 
which my friend sprung; but no power on earth would, 
of course, induce me to name the country whence he 
came. 

How great then used to be my naif astonishment to 
find these murderers, rogues, parricides, habitual for- 
gers of bills, of exchange, and so forth, every now and 
then writing to each other as “my dearest brother,” 
“my dearest sister,” and for months at a time living on 
the most amicable terms! With hands reeking with the 
blood of his murdered parents, Tim would mix a 
screeching tumbler, and give Maria a glass from it. 
With lips black with the perjuries he had sworn in 
Court respecting his grandmother’s abstracted testa- 
ment, or the murder of his poor brother Thady’s help- 
less orphans, Mick would kiss his sister Julia’s bonny 
cheek, and they would have a jolly night, and cry as 
they talked about old times, and the dear old Castle 
What-d’ye-call’em, where they were born, and the 
fighting Onetyoneth being quarthered there, and the 
Major proposing for Cyaroloine, and the tomb of their 
seented mother (who had chayted them out of the prop- 
ertee), heaven bless her soul! They used to weep and 
kiss so profusely at meeting and parting, that it was 
touching to behold them. At the sight of their embraces 
one forgot those painful little stories, and those repeated 
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previous assurances that, did they tell all, they could 
hang each other all round. 

What can there be finer than forgiveness? What 
more rational than, after calling a man by every bad 
name under the sun, to apologize, regret hasty expres- 
sions, and so forth, withdraw the decanter (say) which 
you have flung at your enemy’s head, and be friends as 
before? Some folks possess this admirable, this angel- 
like gift of forgiveness. It was beautiful, for instance, 
to see our two ladies at Tunbridge Wells forgiving one 
another, smiling, joking, fondling almost in spite of the 
hard words of yesterday—yes, and forgetting bygones, 
though they couldn’t help remembering them perfectly 
well. I wonder, can you and I do as much? Let us 
strive, my friend, to acquire this pacable, Christian 
spirit. My belief is that you may learn to forgive bad 
language employed to you; but, then, you must have a 
deal of practice, and be accustomed to hear and use it. 
You embrace after a quarrel and mutual bad language. 
Heaven bless us! Bad words are nothing when one is 
accustomed to them, and scarce need ruffle the temper 
on either side. 

So the aunt and niece played cards very amicably 
_ together, and drank to each other’s health, and each took 
a wing of the chicken, and pulled a bone of the merry- 
thought, and (in conversation) scratched their neigh- 
bours’, not each other’s, eyes out. Thus we have read 
how the Peninsular warriors, when the bugles sang 
truce, fraternized and exchanged tobacco-pouches and 
wine, ready to seize their firelocks and knock each oth- 
er’s heads off when the truce was over; and thus our 
old soldiers, skilful in war, but knowing the charms 
of a quiet life, laid their weapons down for the nonce, 
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and hob-and-nobbed gaily together. Of course, whist 
drinking with Jack Frenchman, you have your piece 
handy to blow his brains out if he makes a hostile move; 
but, meanwhile, it is ad votre santé, mon camarade! 
Here’s to you, Mounseer! and everything is as pleasant 
as possible. Regarding Aunt Bernstein’s threatened 
gout? The twinges had gone off. Maria was so glad! 
Maria’s fainting fits? She had no return of them. A 
slight recurrence last night. The Baroness was so 
sorry! Her niece must see the best doctor, take every- 
thing to fortify her, continue to take the steel, even after 
she left Tunbridge. How kind of Aunt Bernstein to 
offer to send some of the bottled waters after her! 
Suppose Madame Bernstein says in confidence to her 
own woman, “ Fainting fits!—pooh!—epilepsy! inher- 
ited from that horrible scrofulous German mother!” 
What means have we of knowing the private conversa- 
tion of the old lady and her attendant? Suppose Lady 
Maria orders Mrs. Betty, her ladyship’s maid, to taste 
every glass of medicinal water, first declaring that her 
aunt is capable of poisoning her? Very likely such con- 
versations take place. These are but precautions—these 
are the firelocks which our old soldiers have at their 
sides, loaded and cocked, but at present lying quiet on 
the grass. 

Having Harry’s bond in her pocket, the veteran 
Maria did not choose to press for payment. She knew 
the world too well for that. He was bound to her, but 
she gave him plenty of day-rule, and leave of absence 
on parole. It was not her object needlessly to chafe and 
anger her young slave. She knew the difference of 
ages, and that Harry must have his pleasures and di- 
versions. “‘'Take your ease and amusement, cousin,” 
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says Lady Maria. “ Frisk about, pretty little mouse- 
kin,” says grey Grimalkin, purring in the corner, and 
keeping watch with her green eyes. About all that 
Harry was to see and do on his first visit to London, his 
female relatives had of course talked and joked. Both 
of the ladies knew perfectly what were a young gentle- 
man’s ordinary amusements in those days, and spoke of 
them with the frankness which characterized those easy 
times. 

Our wily Calypso consoled herself, then, perfectly, 
in the absence of her young wanderer, and took any di- 
version which came to hand. Mr. Jack Morris, the gen- 
tleman whom we have mentioned as rejoicing in the 
company of Lord March and Mr. Warrington, was one 
of these diversions. To live with titled personages was 
the delight of Jack Morris’s life; and to lose money at 
cards to an earl’s daughter was almost a pleasure to him. 
Now, the Lady Maria Esmond was an earl’s daughter, 
who was very glad to win money. She obtained permis- 
sion to take Mr. Morris to the Countess of Yarmouth’s 
assembly, and played cards ee him—and so everybody 
was pleased. 

Thus the first eight-and-forty hours after Mr. War- 
rington’s departure passed pretty cheerily at Tunbridge 
Wells, and Friday arrived, when the sermon was to be 
delivered which we have seen Mr. Sampson preparing. 
The company at the Wells were ready enough to listen 
to it. Sampson had a reputation for being a most amus- 
ing and eloquent preacher; and if there were no break- 
fast, conjuror, dancing bears, concert going on, the good 
Wells folk would put up with a sermon. He knew 
Lady Yarmouth was coming, and what a power she had 
in the giving of livings and the dispensing of bishoprics, 
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the Defender of the Faith of that day having a remark- 
able confidence in her ladyship’s opinion upon these 
matters;—and so we may be sure that Mr. Sampson 
prepared his very best discourse for her hearing. When 
the Great Man is at home at the Castle, and walks over 
to the little country church in the park, bringing the 
Duke, the Marquis, and a couple of Cabinet Ministers 
with him, has it ever been your lot to sit among the con- 
gregation, and watch Mr. Trotter the curate and his ser- 
mon? He looks anxiously at the Great Pew; he falters 
as he gives out his text, and thinks, “ Ah, perhaps his 
lordship may give me a living!”” Mrs. Trotter and the 
girls look anxiously at the Great Pew, too, and watch 
the effects of papa’s discourse—the well-known favour- 
ite discourse—upon the big-wigs assembled. Papa’s 
first nervousness is over: his noble voice clears, warms 
to his sermon: he kindles: he takes his pocket-handker- 
chief out: he is coming to that exquisite passage which 
has made them all cry at the parsonage: he has begun 
it! Ah! What is that humming noise, which fills the 
edifice, and causes hob-nailed Meliboeus to grin at 
smock-frocked Tityrus? It is the Right Honourable 
Lord Naseby, snoring in the pew by the fire! And poor 
Trotter’s visionary mitre disappears with the music. 
Sampson was the domestic chaplain of Madame 
Bernstein’s nephew. The two ladies of the Esmond 
family patronized the preacher. On the day of the ser- 
mon, the Baroness had a little breakfast in his honour, 
at which Sampson made his appearance, rosy and hand- 
some, with a fresh-flowered wig, and a smart, rustling 
new cassock, which he had on credit from some church- 
admiring mercer at the Wells. By the side of his pa- 
tronesses, their. ladyships’ lacqueys walking behind them 
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with their great gilt prayer-books, Mr. Sampson 
marched from breakfast to church. Every one re- 
marked how well the Baroness Bernstein looked; she 
laughed, and was particularly friendly with her niece; 
she had a bow and a stately smile for all, as she moved 
on, with her tortoiseshell cane. At ihe door there was 
a dazzling conflux of rank and fashion—all the fine 
company of the Wells trooping in; and her ladyship of 
Yarmouth, conspicuous with vermilion cheeks, and a 
robe of flame-coloured taffeta. There were shabby 
people present, besides the fine company, though these 
latter were by far the most numerous. What an odd- 
looking pair, for instance, were those in ragged coats, 
one of them with his carroty hair appearing under his 
scratch-wig, and who entered the church just as the 
organ stopped! Nay, he could not have been a Protes- 
tant, for he mechanically crossed himself as he entered 
the place, saying to his comrade, “ Bedad, Tim, I for- 
gawt!” by which I conclude that the individual came 
from an island which has been mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this chapter. Wherever they go, a rich 
fragrance of whisky spreads itself. A man may be a 
heretic, but possess genius: these Catholic gentlemen 
have come to pay homage to Mr. Sampson. 

Nay, there are not only members of the old religion 
present, but disciples of a creed still older. Who are 
those two individuals with hooked noses and sallow 
ecountenances who worked into the church, in spite of 
some little opposition on the part of the beadle? Seeing 
the greasy appearance of these Hebrew strangers, Mr. 
Beadle was for denying them admission. But one whis- 
pered into his ear, “We wants to be conwerted, 
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dle lifts up the mace with which he was barring the door- 
way, and the Hebrew gentlemen enter. There goes the 
organ! the doors have closed. Shall we go in, and listen 
to Mr. Sampson’s sermon, or lie on the grass without? 

Preceded by that beadle in gold lace, Sampson 
walked up to the pulpit, as rosy and jolly a man as you 
could wish to see. Presently, when he surged up out of 
his plump pulpit cushion, why did his Reverence turn 
as pale as death? He looked to the western church-door 
—there, on each side of it, were those horrible Hebrew 
Caryatides. He then looked to the vestry-door, which 
was hard by the rector’s pew, in which Sampson had 
been sitting during the service, alongside of their lady- 
ships his patronesses. Suddenly a couple of perfumed 
Hibernian gentlemen slipped out of an adjacent seat, 
and placed themselves on a bench close by that vestry- 
door and rector’s pew, and so sat till the conclusion of 
the sermon, with eyes meekly cast down to the ground. 
How can we describe that sermon, if the preacher him- 
self never knew how it came to an end? 

Nevertheless, it was considered an excellent sermon. 
When it was over, the fine ladies buzzed into one an- 
other’s ears over their pews, and uttered their praise and 
comments. Madame Walmoden, who was in the next 
pew to our friends, said it was bewdiful, and made her 
dremble all over. Madame Bernstein said it was ex- 
cellent. Lady Maria was pleased to think that the 
family chaplain should so distinguish himself. She 
looked up at him, and strove to catch his Reverence’s 
eye, as he still sat in his pulpit; she greeted him with a 
little wave of the hand and flutter of her handkerchief. 
He scarcely seemed to note the compliment; his face was 
pale, his eyes were looking yonder, towards the font, 
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where those Hebrews still remained. The stream of 
people passed by them—in a rush, when they were lost 
to sight,—in a throng—in a march of twos and threes— 
in a dribble of one at a time. Everybody was gone. 
The two Hebrews were still there by the door. 

The Baroness de Bernstein and her niece still lin- 
gered in the rector’s pew, where the old lady was deep 
in conversation with that gentleman. 

“ Who are those horrible men at the door? and what 
a smell of spirits there is,” cries Lady Maria to Mrs. 
Brett, her aunt’s woman, who had attended the two 
ladies. 

“ Farewell, doctor; you have a darling little boy: is 
he to be a clergyman, too?” asks Madame de Bernstein. 
“ Are you ready, my dear?”’ And the pew is thrown 
open, and Madame Bernstein, whose father was only a 
viscount, insists that her niece, Lady Maria, who was 
an earl’s daughter, should go first out of the pew. 

As she steps forward, those individuals whom her 
ladyship designated as two horrible men, advance. One 
of them pulls a long strip of paper out of his pocket, 
and her ladyship starts and turns pale. She makes for 
the vestry, in a vague hope that she can clear the door 
and close it behind her. The two whiskyfied gentlemen 
are up with her, however; one of them actually lays his 
hand on her shoulder, and says:— 

* At the shuit of Misthress Pincott of Kinsington, 
mercer, I have the honour of arresting your leedyship. 
Me neem is Costigan, Madam, a poor gentleman of 
Oireland, binding to circumstances, and forced to fol- 
low a disagrayable profession. Will your leedyship 
walk, or shall me man go fetch a cheer?” 

For reply Lady Maria Esmond gives three shrieks, 
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and falls swooning to the ground. “ Keep the door, 
Mick!” shouts Mr. Costigan. “ Best let in no one else, 
Madam,” he says, very politely, to Madame de Bern- 
stein. ‘‘ Her ladyship has fallen in a feenting fit, and 
will recover here, at her aise.” 

‘“‘Unlace her, Brett!” cries the old lady, whose eyes 
twinkle oddly; and, as soon as that operation is per- 
formed, Madame Bernstein seizes a little bag suspended 
by a hair chain, which Lady Maria wears round her 
neck, and snips the necklace in twain. “ Dash some cold 
water over her face, it always recovers her!” says the 
Baroness. “ You stay with her, Brett. How much is 
your suit, gentlemen? ” 

Mr. Costigan says, “ The cleem we have against her 
leedyship is for one hundred and thirty-two pounds, in 
which she is indebted to Misthress Eliza Pincott.” 

Meanwhile, where is the Reverend Mr. Sampson? 
Like the fabled opossum we have read of, who, when he 
spied the unerring gunner from his gum-tree, said: 
“It’s no use, major, I will come down,” so Sampson 
gave himself up to his pursuers. “At whose suit, 
Simons?” he sadly asked. Sampson knew Simons: 
they had met many a time before. 

“ Buckleby Cordwainer,” says Mr. Simons. 

“ Forty-eight pound and charges, I know,” says 
Mr. Sampson, with a sigh. “I haven’t got the money. 
What officer is there here?”” Mr. Simons’s companion, 
Mr. Lyons, here stepped forward, and said his house 
was most convenient, and often used by gentlemen, and 
he should be most happy and proud to accommodate his 
Reverence. 

Two chairs happened to be in waiting outside the 
chapel. In those two chairs my Lady Maria Esmond 
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and Mr. Sampson placed themselves, and went to Mr. 
Lyons’s residence, escorted by the gentlemen to whom 
we have just been introduced. 

Very soon after the capture the Baroness Bernstein 
sent Mr. Case, her confidential servant, with a note to 
her niece, full of expressions of the most ardent affec- 
tion: but regretting that her heavy losses at cards ren- 
dered the payment of such a sum as that in which Lady 
Maria stood indebted quite impossible. She had written 
off to Mrs. Pincott by that very post, however, to en- 
treat her to grant time, and as soon as ever she had an 
answer, would not fail to acquaint her dear unhappy 
niece. 

Mrs. Betty came over to console her mistress: and the 
two poor women cast about for money enough to pro- 
vide a horse and chaise for Mrs. Betty, who had very 
nearly come to misfortune, too. Both my Lady Maria 
and her maid had been unlucky at cards, and could not 
muster more than eighteen shillings between them: so 
it was agreed that Betty should sell a gold chain belong- 
ing to her lady, and with the money travel to London. 
Now Betty took the chain to the very toy-shop man who 
had sold it to Mr. Warrington, who had given it to his 
cousin: and the toy-shop man, supposing that she had 
stolen the chain, was for bringing in a constable to 
Betty. Hence she had to make explanations, and to 
say how her mistress was in durance; and, ere the night 
closed, all Tunbridge Wells knew that my Lady Maria 
Esmond was in the hands of bailiffs. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the money was found, and Mrs. Betty whisked up 
to London in search of the champion in whom the poor 
prisoner confided. 

“Don’t say anything about that paper being gone! 
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Oh, the wretch, the wretch! She shall pay it me!” I 
presume that Lady Maria meant her aunt by the word 
“wretch.” Mr. Sampson read a sermon to her lady- 
ship, and they passed the evening over revenge and 
backgammon, with well-grounded hopes that Harry 
Warrington would rush to their rescue as soon as ever 
he heard of their mishap. 

Though, ere the evening was over, every soul at the 
Wells knew what had happened to Lady Maria, and a 
great deal more; though they knew she was taken in exe- 
cution, the house where she lay, the amount—nay, ten 
times the amount—for which she was captured, and that 
she was obliged to pawn her trinkets to get a little 
money to keep her in jail; though everybody said that 
old fiend of a Bernstein was at the bottom of the busi- 
ness, of course they were all civil and bland in society; 
and, at my Lady Trumpington’s cards that night, where 
Madame Bernstein appeared, and as long as she was 
within hearing, not a word was said regarding the 
morning’s transactions. Lady Yarmouth asked the 
Baroness news of her breddy nephew, and heard Mr. 
Warrington was in London. My Lady Maria was not 
coming to Lady Trumpington’s that evening? My 
Lady Maria was indisposed, had fainted at church that 
morning, and was obliged to keep her room. The cards 
were dealt, the fiddles sang, the wine went round, the 
gentlefolks talked, laughed, yawned, chattered, the 
footmen waylaid the supper, the chairmen drank and 
swore, the stars climbed the sky, just as though no Lady 
Maria was imprisoned, and no poor Sampson arrested. 

Perhaps Madame de Bernstein stayed at the assembly 
until the very last, not willing to allow the company the 
chance of speaking of her as soon as her back should be 
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turned. Ah, what a comfort it is, I say again, that we 
have backs, and that our ears don’t grow on them! He 
that has ears to hear, let him stuff them with cotton. 
Madame Bernstein might have heard folks say it was 
heartless of her to come abroad, and play at cards, and 
make merry when her niece was in trouble. As if she 
could help Maria by staying at home, indeed! At her 
age, it is dangerous to disturb an old lady’s tranquillity. 
“ Don’t tell me!” says Lady Yarmouth. “ The Bern- 
stein would play at carts over her niece’s coffin. Talk 
about her heart! who ever said she had one? The old 
spy lost it to the Chevalier a tousand years ago, and has 
lived ever since perfectly well without one. For how 
much is the Maria put in prison? If it were only a 
small sum we would pay it, it would vex her aunt so. 
Find out, Fuchs, in the morning, for how much Lady 
Maria Esmond is put in prison.” And the faithful 
Fuchs bowed, and promised to do her Excellency’s 
will. 

Meanwhile, about midnight, Madame de Bernstein 
went home, and presently fell into a sound sleep, from 
which she did not wake up until a late hour of the morn- 
ing, when she summoned her usual attendant, who arrived 
with her ladyship’s morning dish of tea. If I told you 
she took a dram with it, you would be shocked. Some of 
our great-grandmothers used to have cordials in their 
“closets.” Have you not read of the fine lady in Wal- 
pole, who said, “If I drink more, I shall be * mucki- 
bus!’ ”? As surely as Mr. Gough is alive now, our an- 
cestresses were accustomed to partake pretty freely of 
strong waters. 

So, having tipped off the cordial, Madame Bernstein 
rouses and asks Mrs. Brett the news. 
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“He can give it you,” says the waiting-woman, 
sulkily. 

» Ele 7aWilto ae 

Mrs. Brett names Harry, and says Mr. Warrington 
arrived about midnight yesterday—and Betty, my 
Lady Maria’s maid, was with him. “And my Lady 
Maria sends your ladyship her love and duty, and hopes 
you slept well,” says Brett. 

“ Excellently, poor thing! Is Betty gone to her?” 

“No; she is here,” says Mrs. Brett. 

“ Let me see her directly,” cries the old lady. 

“ Tl tell her,” replies the obsequious Brett, and goes 
away upon her mistress’s errand, leaving the old lady 
placidly reposing on her pillows. Presently, two pairs 
of high-heeled shoes are heard pattering over the deal 
floor of the bed-chamber. Carpets were luxuries 
scarcely known in bed-rooms of those days. 

“So, Mrs. Betty, you were in London yesterday? ” 
calls Bernstein from her curtains. 

“It is not Betty—it is I! Good morning, dear aunt! 
I hope you slept well?” cries a voice which made old 
Bernstein start on her pillow. It was the voice of Lady 
Maria, who drew the curtains aside, and dropped her 
aunt a low curtsey. Lady Maria looked very pretty, 
rosy, and happy. And with the little surprise incident 
at her appearance through Madame Bernstein’s cur- 
tains, I think we may bring this chapter to a close. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


HARRY TO THE RESCUE 


Y dear Lord March,’’ 
Ja) (wrote Mr. Warring- 
ton from Tunbridge 
Wells, on Saturday 
morning, the 25th 
August, 1756): ‘* This 
is to inform you (with 
satisfaction) that I have 
won all our three betts. 
= I was at Bromley two 
/) minutes within the 
\ i hour; my new horses 
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show me the way, 
ack man inside with Mrs. Betty. Hope they 
found the drive very pleasant. We were not stopped 
on Blackheath, though two fellows on horseback rode up 
to us, but not liking the looks of our cowntenantses, rode 
off again; and we got into Tunbridge Wells (where I 
transacted my business) at forty-five minutes after 
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yesterday’s picquet, which I shall be very happy to give 
you your revenge, and am 
“Your most obliged, faithful servant, 
“H. Esmonp WARRINGTON.” 


And now, perhaps, the reader will understand by 
what means Lady Maria Esmond was enabled to sur- 
prise her dear aunt in her bed on Saturday morning, 
and walk out of the house of captivity. Having des- 
patched Mrs. Betty to London, she scarcely expected 
that her emissary would return on the day of her depar- 
ture; and she and the Chaplain were playing their cards 
at midnight, after a small refection which the bailiff’s 
wife had provided for them, when the rapid whirling 
of wheels was heard approaching their house, and caused 
the lady to lay her trumps down, and her heart to beat 
with more than ordinary emotion. Whirr came the 
wheels—the carriage stopped at the very door: there 
was a parley at the gate: then appeared Mrs. Betty, 
with a face radiant with joy, though her eyes were full 
of tears; and next, who is that tall young gentleman 
who enters? Can any of my readers guess? Will they 
be very angry if I say that the Chaplain slapped down 
his cards with an huzzay, whilst Lady Maria, turning 
as white as a sheet, rose up from her chair, tottered 
forward a step or two, and, with an hysterical shriek, 
flung herself in her cousin’s arms? How many kisses 
did he give her? If they were mille, deinde centum, 
dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, and so on, I am 
not going to cry out. He had come to rescue her. She 
knew he would; he was her champion, her preserver 
from bondage and ignominy. She wept a genuine flood 
of tears upon his shoulder, and as she reclines there, 
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giving way to a hearty emotion, I protest I think she 
looks handsomer than she has looked during the whole 
course of this history. She did not faint this time: she 
went home, leaning lovingly on her cousin’s arm, and 
may have had one or two hysterical outbreaks in the 
night; but Madame Bernstein slept soundly, and did 
not hear her. 

“ You are both free to go home,” were the first words 
Harry said. “ Get my lady’s hat and cardinal, Betty, 
and, Chaplain, we'll smoke a pipe together at our lodg- 
ings, it will refresh me after my ride.” The Chaplain, 
who, too, had a great deal of available sensibility, was 
very much overcome; he burst into tears as he seized 
Harry’s hand, and kissed it, and prayed God to bless his 
dear generous young patron. Mr. Warrington felt a 
glow of pleasure thrill through his frame. It is good 
to be able to help the suffering and the poor; it is good 
to be able to turn sorrow into joy. Not a little proud 
and elated was our young champion, as, with his hat 
cocked, he marched by the side of his rescued princess. 
His feelings came out to meet him, as it were, and beau- 
tiful happinesses with kind eyes and smiles danced be- 
fore him, and clad him in a robe of honour, and scattered 
flowers on his path, and blew trumpets and shawms of 
sweet gratulation, calling, ““ Here comes the conqueror! 
Make way for the champion!” And so they led him up 
to the king’s house, and seated him in the hall of com- 
placency, upon the cushions of comfort. And yet it was 
not much he had done. Only a kindness. He had but to 
put his hand in his pocket, and with an easy talisman 
drive off the dragon which kept the gate, and cause the 
tyrant to lay down his axe, who had got Lady Maria 
in execution. Never mind if his vanity is puffed up; 
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he is very good-natured; he has rescued two unfortu- 
nate people, and pumped tears of good-will and happi- 
ness out of their eyes:—and if he brags a little to-night, 
and swaggers somewhat to the Chaplain, and talks about 
London and Lord March, and White’s, and Almack’s, 
with the air of a maccaroni, I don’t think we need like 
him much the less. 

Sampson continued to be prodigiously affected. This 
man had a nature most easily worked upon, and extra- 
ordinarily quick to receive pain and pleasure, to tears, 
gratitude, laughter, hatred, liking. In his preaching 
profession he had educated and trained his sensibilities 
so that they were of great use to him; he was for the 
moment what he acted. He wept quite genuine tears, 
finding that he could produce them freely. He loved 
you whilst he was with you; he had a real pang of grief 
as he mingled his sorrow with the widow or orphan; and, 
meeting Jack as he came out of the door, went to the 
tavern opposite, and laughed and roared over the bottle. 
He gave money very readily, but never repaid when he 
borrowed. He was on this night in a rapture of grati- 
tude and flattery towards Harry Warrington. In all 
London, perhaps, the unlucky Fortunate Youth could 
not have found a more dangerous companion. 

To-night Sampson was in his grateful mood, and full 
of enthusiasm for the benefactor who had released him 
from durance. With each bumper his admiration grew 
stronger. He exalted Harry as the best and noblest of 
men, and the complacent young simpleton, as we have 
said, was disposed to take these praises as very well de- 
served. “The younger branch of our family,” said 
Mr. Harry with a superb air, “have treated you scur- 
vily; but, by Jove, Sampson my boy, I'll stand by 
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you!” At a certain period of Burgundian excitement 
Mr. Warrington was always very eloquent respecting 
the splendour of his family. “I am very glad I was 
enabled to help you in your strait. Count on me when- 
ever you want me, Sampson. Did you not say you had 
a sister at boarding-school? You will want money for 
her, sir. Here is a little bill which may help to pay her 
schooling.” And the liberal young fellow passed a 
bank-note across to the Chaplain. 

Again the man was affected to tears. Harry’s gen- 
erosity smote him. 

“Mr. Warrington,” he said, putting the bank-note a 
short distance from him, “ I—I don’t deserve your kind- 
ness,—by George, I don’t!” and he swore an oath to 
corroborate his passionate assertion. 

“Psha!” says Harry. “I have plenty more of ’em. 
There was no money in that confounded pocket-book 
which I lost last week.” 

“No, sir. There was no money!” says Mr. Samp- 
son, dropping his head. 

“ Hallo! How do you know, Mr. Chaplain?” asks 
the young gentleman. 

“ T know because I am a villain, sir. I am not worthy 
of your kindness. I told you so. I found the book, 
sir, that night, when you had too much wine at 
Barbeau’s.” 

“And read the letters?” asked Mr. Warrington, 
starting up and turning very red. 

“They told me nothing I did not know, sir,’ said the 
Chaplain. ‘“ You have had spies about you whom you 
little suspect—from whom you are much too young and 
simple to be able to keep your secret.” 

“ Are those stories about Lady Fanny, and my 
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Cousin Will and his doings, true then?” inquired 
Harry: 

“Yes, they are true,” sighed the Chaplain. “~ The 
house of Castlewood has not been fortunate, sir, since 
your honour’s branch, the elder branch, left it.” 

“Sir, you don’t dare for to breathe a word against 
my Lady Maria?” Harry cried out. 

“Qh, not for worlds!” says Mr. Sampson, with a 
queer look at his young friend. “J may think she is 
too old for your honour, and that ’tis a pity you should 
not have a wife better suited to your age, though I 
admit she looks very young for hers, and hath every 
virtue and accomplishment.” 

“She is too old, Sampson, I know she is,” says Mr. 
Warrington, with much majesty; “but she has my 
word, and you see, sir, how fond she is of me. Go bring 
me the letters, sir, which you found, and let me try and 
forgive you for having seized upon them.” 

“My benefactor, let me try and forgive myself!” 
cries Mr. Sampson, and departed towards his chamber, 
leaving his young patron alone over his wine. 

Sampson returned presently, looking very pale. 
“What has happened, sir?” says Harry, with an im- 
perious air. 

‘The Chaplain held out a pocket-book. “ With your 
name in it, sir,” he said. 

“ My brother’s name in it,” says Harry; “it was 
George who gave it to me.” 

“ [ kept it in a locked chest, sir, in which I left it this 
morning before I was taken by those people. Here is 
the book, sir, but the letters are gone. My trunk and 
valise have also been tampered with. And I am a miser- 
able, guilty man, unable to make you the restitution 
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which I owe you.” Sampson looked the picture of woe 
as he uttered these sentiments. He clasped his hands 
together, and almost knelt before Harry in an attitude 
the most pathetic. 

_ Who had been in the rooms in Mr. Sampson’s and Mr. 
Warrington’s absence? The landlady was ready to go 
on her knees, and declare that nobody had come in: nor, 
indeed, was Mr. Warrington’s chamber in the least dis- 
turbed, nor anything abstracted from Mr. Sampson’s 
scanty wardrobe and possessions, except those papers 
of which he deplored the absence. 

Whose interest was it to seize them? Lady Maria’s? 
The poor woman had been a prisoner all day, and during 
the time when the capture was effected. 

She certainly was guiltless of the rape of the letters. 
The sudden seizure of the two—Case, the house-stew- 
ard’s secret Journey to London,—Case, who knew the 
shoemaker at whose house Sampson lodged in London, 
and all the secret affairs of the Esmond family,—these 
points, considered together and separately, might make 
Mr. Sampson think that the Baroness Bernstein was at 
the bottom of this mischief. But why arrest Lady 
Maria? The Chaplain knew nothing as yet about that 
letter which her ladyship had lost; for poor Maria had 
not thought it necessary to confide her secret to him. 

As for the pocket-book and its contents, Mr. Harry 
was so swollen up with self-satisfaction that evening, at 
winning his three bets, at rescuing his two friends, at 
the capital cold supper of partridges and ancient Bur- 
gundy which obsequious Monsieur Barbeau had sent 
over to the young gentleman’s lodgings, that he accepted 
Sampson’s vows of contrition, and solemn promises of 


future fidelity, and reached his gracious hand to the 
VOL. II. 
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Chaplain, and condoned his offence. When the latter 
swore his great gods, that henceforth he would be Har- 
ry’s truest, humblest friend and follower, and at any 
moment would be ready to die for Mr. Warrington, 
Harry said, majestically, “I think, Sampson, you 
would; I hope you would. My family—the Esmond 
family—has always been accustomed to have faithful 
friends round about ’°em—and to reward ’em too. The 
wine’s with you, Chaplain. What toast do you call, 
sir?” 

“ T call a blessing on the house of Esmond-Warring- 
ton!” cries the Chaplain, with real tears in his eyes. 

“We are the elder branch, sir. My grandfather was 
the Marquis of Esmond,” says Mr. Harry, in a voice 
noble but somewhat indistinct. ‘“ Here’s to you, Chap- 
lain—and I forgive you, sir—and God bless you, sir— 
and if you had been took for three times as much, I'd 
have paid it. Why, what’s that I see through the shut- 
ters? I am blest if the sun hasn’t risen again! We have 
no need of candles to go to bed, ha, ha!” And once 
more extending his blessing to his chaplain, the young 
fellow went off to sleep. 

About noon Madame de Bernstein sent over a ser- 
vant to say that she would be glad if her nephew would 
come over and drink a dish of chocolate with her: where- 
upon our young friend rose and walked to his aunt’s 
lodgings. She remarked, not without pleasure, some 
alteration in his toilette: in his brief sojourn in London 
he had visited a tailor or two, and had been introduced 
by my Lord March to some of his lordship’s purveyors 
and tradesmen. 

Aunt Bernstein called him “ my dearest child,” and 
thanked him for his noble, his generous behaviour to 
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dear Maria. What a shock that seizure in church had 
been to her! A still greater shock that she had lost three 
hundred only on the Wednesday night to Lady Yar- 
mouth, and was quite @ sec. “ Why,” said the Bar- 
oness, “ I had to send Case to London to my agent to 
get money to pay—I could not leave Tunbridge in her 
debt. 

“ So Case did go to London?” says Mr. Harry. 

“ Of course he did: the Baroness de Bernstein can’t 
afford to say she wants money. Canst thou lend me 
some, child?” 

“T can give your ladyship twenty-two pounds,” said 
Harry, blushing very red: “I have but forty-four left 
till I get my Virginian remittances. I have bought 
horses and clothes, and been very extravagant, aunt.” 

“And rescued your poor relations in distress, you 
prodigal good boy. No, child, I do not want thy money. 
I can give thee some. Here is a note upon my agent 
for fifty pounds, vaurien! Go and spend it, and be 
merry! I dare say thy mother will repay me, though 
she does not love me.” And she looked quite affec- 
tionate, and held out a pretty hand, which the youth 
kissed. 

“Your mother did not love me, but your mother’s 
father did once. Mind, sir, you always come to me when 
you have need of me.” 

When bent on exhibiting them nothing could exceed 
Beatrix Bernstein’s grace or good humour. “TI can’t 
help loving you, child,” she continued, “and yet I am 
so angry with you that I have scarce the patience to 
speak to you. So you have actually engaged yourself 
to poor Maria, who is as old as your mother? What 
will Madam Esmond say? She may live three hundred 
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years, and you will not have wherewithal to support 
yourselves.” 

‘T have ten thousand pounds from my father, of my 
own, now my poor brother is gone,” said Harry, “ that 
will go some way.” 

“Why, the interest will not keep you in card-money.” 

“We must give up cards,” says Harry. 

“Tt is more than Maria is capable of. She will pawn 
the coat off your back to play. The rage for it runs 
in all my brother’s family—in me too, I own it. I 
warned you. I prayed you not to play with them, and 
now a lad of twenty to engage himself to a woman of 
forty-two!—to write letters on his knees and signed with 
his heart’s blood (which he spells like hartshorn), and 
say that he will marry no other woman than his adorable 
cousin, Lady Maria Esmond. Oh! it’s cruel—cruel!”’ 

“Great heavens! Madam, who showed you my let- 
ter?” asked Harry, burning with a blush again. 

“An accident. She fainted when she was taken by 
those bailiffs. Brett cut her laces for her; and when she 
was carried off, poor thing, we found a little sachet on 
the floor, which I opened, not knowing in the least what 
it contained. And in it, was Mr. Harry Warrington’s 
precious letter. And here, sir, is the case.” 

A pang shot through Harry’s heart. ‘“‘ Great heavens! 
why didn’t she destroy it?” he thought. 

“ I—I will give it back to Maria,” he said, stretching 
out his hand for the little locket. 

“My dear, I have burned the foolish letter,” said the 
old lady. “If you choose to betray me I must take the 
consequence. If you choose to write another, I cannot 
help thee. But, in that case, Harry Esmond, I had 
rather never see thee again. Will you keep my secret? 
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Will you believe an old woman who loves you and 
knows the world better than you do? I tell you, if you 
keep that foolish promise, misery and ruin are surely 
in store for you. What is a lad like you in the hands 
of a wily woman of the world, who makes a toy of you? 
She has entrapped you into a promise, and your old 
aunt has cut the strings and set you free. Go back 
again! Betray me if you will, Harry.” 

“ Tam not angry with you, aunt—I wish I were,” said 
Mr. Warrington, with very great emotion. “ I—I shall 
not repeat what you told me.” 

“Maria never will, child—mark my words!” cried 
the old lady, eagerly. ‘“ She will never own that she has 
lost that paper. She will tell you that she has it.” 

“But I am sure she—she is very fond of me; you 
should have seen her last night,” faltered Harry. 

“Must I tell more stories against my own flesh and 
blood?” sobs out the Baroness. “Child, you do not 
know her past life!” 

“And I must not, and I will not!” cries Harry, start- 
ing up. “ Written or said—it does not matter which! 
But my word is given; they may play with such things 
in England, but we gentlemen of Virginia don’t break 
‘em. If she holds me to my word, she shall have me. If 
we are miserable, as, I dare say, we shall be, I'll take 
a firelock, and go join the King of Prussia, or let a ball 
put an end to me.” 

‘“T—I have no more to say. Will you be pleased to 
ring that bell? I—I wish you a good morning, Mr. 
Warrington.” And, dropping a very stately curtsey, 
the old lady rose on her tortoiseshell stick, and turned 
towards the door. But, as she made her first step, she 
put her hand to her heart, sank on the sofa again, and 
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shed the first tears that had dropped for long years 
from Beatrix Esmond’s eyes. 

Harry was greatly moved, too. He knelt down by 
her. He seized her cold hand, and kissed it. He told 
her, in his artless way, how very keenly he had felt her 
love for him, and how, with all his heart, he returned it. 
“ Ah, aunt!” said he, “ you don’t know what a villain I 
feel myself. When you told me, just now, how that 
paper was burned—oh! I was ashamed to think how 
glad I was.” He bowed his comely head over her hand. 
She felt hot drops from his eyes raining on it. She had 
loved this boy. For half a century past—never, per- 
haps, in the course of her whole worldly life—had she 
felt a sensation so tender and so pure. The hard heart 
was wounded now, softened, overcome. She put her 
two hands on his shoulders, and lightly kissed his fore- 
head. 

“You will not tell her what I have done, child?” she 
said. 

He declared “ Never! never!” And demure Mrs. 
Brett, entering at her mistress’s summons, found the 
nephew and aunt in this sentimental attitude. 


CHAPTER XL 


IN WHICH HARRY PAYS OFF AN OLD DEBT, AND INCURS 
SOME NEW ONES 


SQ UR Tunbridge 
TS \\ friends were now 
weary of the Wells, 
and eager to take 
their departure. 
When the autumn 
should arrive, Bath 
was Madame _ de 
Bernstein’s mark. 
There were more 
cards, company, life, 
there. She would 
reach it after pay- 
ing a few visits to 
her country friends. 
Harry promised, 
with ie a bad grace, to ride with Lady Maria and 
the Chaplain to Castlewood. Again they passed by 
Oakhurst village, and the hospitable house where Harry 
had been so kindly entertained. Maria made so many 
keen remarks about the young ladies of Oakhurst, and 
their setting their caps at Harry, and the mother’s evi- 
dent desire to catch him for one of them, that, somewhat 
in a pet, Mr. Warrington said he would pass his friends’ 
door, as her ladyship disliked and abused them; and 
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was very haughty and sulky that evening at the inn 
where they stopped, some few miles further on the road. 
At supper, my Lady Maria’s smiles brought no cor- 
responding good humour to Harry’s face; her tears 
(which her ladyship had at command) did not seem to 
create the least sympathy from Mr. Warrington; to 
her querulous remarks he growled a surly reply; and 
my lady was obliged to go to bed at length without get- 
ting a single téte-d-téte with her cousin,—that obstinate 
chaplain, as if by order, persisting in staying in the 
room. Had Harry given Sampson orders to remain? 
She departed with a sigh. He bowed her to the door 
with an obstinate politeness, and consigned her to the 
care of the landlady and her maid. 

What horse was that which galloped out of the inn- 
yard ten minutes after Lady Maria had gone to her 
chamber? An hour after her departure from their sup- 
per-room, Mrs. Betty came in for her lady’s bottle of 
smelling-salts, and found Parson Sampson smoking a 
pipe alone. Mr. Warrington was gone to bed—was 
gone to fetch a walk in the moonlight—how should he 
know where Mr. Harry was, Sampson answered, in 
reply to the maid’s interrogatories. Mr. Warrington 
was ready to set forward the next morning, and took his 
place by the side of Lady Maria’s carriage. But his 
brow was black—the dark spirit was still on him. He 
hardly spoke to her during the journey. “ Great 
heavens! she must have told him that she stole it!” 
thought Lady Maria within her own mind. 

The fact is that, as they were walking up that steep 
hill which lies about three miles from Oakhurst, on the 
Westerham road, Lady Maria Esmond, leaning on her 
fond youth’s arm, and indeed very much in love with 
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him, had warbled into his ear the most sentimental vows, 
protests, and expressions of affection. As she grew 
fonder, he grew colder! As she looked up in his face, 
the sun shone down upon hers, which, fresh and well- 
preserved as it was, yet showed some of the lines and 
wrinkles of twoscore years; and poor Harry, with that 
arm leaning on his, felt it intolerably weighty, and by 
no means relished his walk up the hill. To think that all 
his life that drag was to be upon him! It was a dreary 
look forward; and he cursed the moonlight walk, and 
the hot evening, and the hot wine which had made him 
give that silly pledge by which he was fatally bound. 

Maria’s praises and raptures annoyed Harry beyond 
measure. The poor thing poured out scraps of the few 
plays which she knew that had reference to her case, 
and strove with her utmost power to charm her young 
companion. She called him, over and over again, her 
champion, her Enrico, her preserver, and vowed that 
his Molinda would be ever, ever faithful to him. She 
clung to him. “Ah, child! have I not thy precious 
image, thy precious hair, thy precious writing here?” 
she said, looking in his face. “ Shall it not go with me 
to the grave? It would, sir, were I to meet with unkind- 
ness from my Enrico!” she sighed out. 

Here was a strange story! Madame Bernstein had 
given him the little silken case—she had burned the hair 
and the note which the case contained, and Maria had it 
still on her heart! It was then, at the start which Harry 
gave, as she was leaning on his arm,—at the sud- 
den movement as if he would drop hers—that Lady 
Maria felt her first pang of remorse that she had told 
a fib, or rather, that she was found out in telling a fib, 
which is a far more cogent reason for repentance. 
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Heaven help us! if some people were to do penance for 
telling lies, would they ever be out of sackcloth and 
ashes? 

Arrived at Castlewood, Mr. Harry’s good humour 
was not increased. My lord was from home; the ladies 
also were away; the only member of the family whom 
Harry found, was Mr. Will, who returned from par- 
tridge-shooting, just as the chaise and cavalcade reached 
the gate, and who turned very pale when he saw his 
cousin, and received a sulky scowl of recognition from 
the young Virginian. 

Nevertheless, he thought to put a good face on the 
matter, and they met at supper, where, before my Lady 
Maria, their conversation was at first civil, but not lively. 
Mr. Will had been to some races? to several. He had 
been pretty successful in his bets? Mr. Warrington 
hopes. Pretty well. “ And you have brought back my 
horse sound?” asked Mr. Warrington. 

“Your horse? what horse?” asked Mr. Will. 

“What horse? my horse!” says Mr. Harry, curtly. 

“Protest I don’t understand you,” says Will. 

“The brown horse for which I played you, and which 
I won of you the night before you rode away upon it,” 
says Mr. Warrington, sternly. “ You remember the 
horse, Mr. Esmond.” 

“Mr. Warrington, I perfectly well remember play- 
ing you for a horse, which my servant handed over to 
you on the day of your departure.” 

“ The Chaplain was present at our play. Mr. Samp- 
son, will you be umpire between us?” Mr. Warrington 
said, with much gentleness. 

“ IT am bound to decide that Mr. Warrington played 
for the brown horse,” says Mr. Sampson. 
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“Well, he got the other one,” said sulky Mr. Will 
with a grin. 

“ And sold it for thirty shillings!” said Mr. Warring- 
ton, always preserving his calm tone. 

Will was waggish. “ Thirty shillings? and a devil- 
ish good price, too, for the broken-kneed old rip. Ha, 
ha!” 

‘“ Not a word more. *Tis only a question about a bet, 
my dear Lady Maria. Shall I serve you some more 
chicken?’’ Nothing could be more studiously courteous 
and gay than Mr. Warrington was, so long as the lady 
remained in the room. When she rose to go, Harry fol- 
lowed her to the door, and closed it upon her with the 
most courtly bow of farewell. He stood at the closed 
door for a moment, and then he bade the servants re- 
tire. When those menials were gone, Mr. Warrington 
locked the heavy door before them, and pocketed the 
key. 

As it clicked in the lock, Mr. Will, who had been sit- 
ting over his punch, looking now and then askance at his 
cousin, asked with one of the oaths which commonly gar- 
nished his conversation, “ What the Mr. Warring- 
ton meant by that?” 

“T guess there’s going to be a quarrel,” said Mr. 
Warrington, blandly, “and there is no use in having 
these fellows look on at rows between their betters.” 

“Who is going to quarrel here, I should lke to 
know?” asked Will, looking very pale, and grasping a 
knife. 

“Mr. Sampson, you were present when I played 
Mr. Will fifty guineas against his brown horse?” 

“ Against his horse!” bawls out Mr. Will. 

“7 am not such a fool as you take me for,” says Mr. 
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Warrington, “although I do come from Virginia!” 
And he repeated his question: “Mr. Sampson, you 
were here when I played the Honourable William 
Esmond, Esquire, fifty guineas against his brown 
horse? ” 

“IT must own it, sir,” says the Chaplain, with a dep- 
recatory look towards his lord’s brother. 

“7 don’t own no such a thing,” says Mr. Will, with 
rather a forced laugh. 

“No, sir: because it costs you no more pains to lie 
than to cheat,” said Mr. Warrington, walking up to his 
cousin. “ Hands off, Mr. Chaplain, and see fair play! 
Because you are no better than a—ha!—”’ 

No better than a what we can’t say, and shall never 
know, for as Harry uttered the exclamation, his dear 
cousin flung a wine-bottle at Mr. Warrington’s head, 
who bobbed just in time, so that the missile flew across 
the room, and broke against the wainscot opposite, 
breaking the face of a pictured ancestor of the Esmond 
family, and then itself against the wall, whence it 
spirted a pint of good port-wine over the Chaplain’s 
face and flowered wig. “ Great heavens, gentlemen, I 
pray you to be quiet!” cried the parson, dripping ‘with 
gore. 

But gentlemen are not inclined at some moments to 
remember the commands of the Church. The bottle 
having failed, Mr. Esmond seized the large silver- 
handled knife and drove at his cousin. But Harry 
caught up the other’s right hand with his left, as he had 
seen the boxers do at Marybone; and delivered a rapid 
blow upon Mr. EKsmond’s nose, which sent him reeling 
up against the oak panels, and I dare say caused him to 
see ten thousand illuminations. He dropped his knife 
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in his retreat against the wall, which his rapid antagonist 
kicked under the table. 

Now Will, too, had been at Marybone and Hockley- 
in-the-Hole, and, after a gasp for breath and a glare 
over his bleeding nose at his enemy, he dashed for- 
ward his head as though it had been a battering ram, in- 
tending to project it into Mr. Henry Warrington’s 
stomach. 

This manoeuvre Harry had seen, too, on his visit to 
Marybone, and amongst the negroes upon the maternal 
estate, who would meet in combat like two concutient 
cannon-balls, each harder than the other. But Harry 
had seen and marked the civilized practice of the white 
man. He skipped aside, and, saluting his advancing 
enemy with a tremendous blow on the right ear, felled 
him, so that he struck his head against the heavy oak 
table and sank lifeless to the ground. 

“Chaplain, you will bear witness that it has been a 
fair fight!” said Mr. Warrington, still quivering with 
the excitement of the combat, but striving with all his 
might to restrain himself and look cool. And he drew 
the key from his pocket and opened the door in the 
lobby, behind which three or four servants were gath- 
ered. A crash of broken glass, a cry, a shout, an oath 
or two, had told them that some violent scene was oc- 
curring within, and they entered, and behold two vic- 
tims bedabbled with red—the Chaplain bleeding port- 
wine, and the Honourable William Esmond, Esquire, 
stretched in his own gore. 

“Mr. Sampson will bear witness that I struck fair, 
and that Mr. Esmond hit the first blow,” said Mr. War- 
rington. ‘“‘ Undo his neck-cloth, somebody—he may be 
dead; and get a fleam, Gumbo, and bleed him. Stop! 
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He is coming to himself! Lift him up, you, and tell a 
maid to wash the floor.” 

Indeed, in a minute Mr. Will did come to himself. 
First his eyes rolled about, or rather, I am ashamed to 
say, his eye, one having been closed by Mr. Warring- 
ton’s first blow. First, then, his eye rolled about; then 
he gasped and uttered an inarticulate moan or two, then 
he began to swear and curse very freely and articulately. 

“ He is getting well,” said Mr. Warrington. 

“Oh, praise be Mussy!” sighs the sentimental Betty. 

“Ask him, Gumbo, whether he would like any more?” 
said Mr. Warrington, with a stern humour. 

“Massa Harry say, Wool you like any maw?” asked 
obedient Gumbo, bowing over the prostrate gentleman. 

“No, curse you, you black devil!” says Mr. Will, 
hitting up at the black object before him. (“So he 
nearly cut my tongue in tw in my mouf!” Gumbo ex- 
plained to the pitying Betty.) “ No, that is, yes! You 
infernal Mohock! Why does not somebody kick him 
out of the place?” 

“ Because nobody dares, Mr. Esmond,” says Mr. 
Warrington, with great state, arranging his ruffles—his 
ruffled ruffles. 

“And nobody won't neither,” growled the men. 
They had all grown to love Harry, whereas Mr. Will 
had nobody’s good word. “ We know all’s fair, sir. 
It ain't the first time Master William have been 
served so.” 

“ And I hope it won’t be the last,” cries shrill Betty. 
“'To go for to strike a poor black gentleman so! ” : 

Mr. Will had gathered himself up by this time, had 
wiped his bleeding face with a napkin, and was skulking 
off to bed. 
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“ Surely it’s manners to say good-night to the com- 
pany. Good-night, Mr. Esmond,” says Mr. Warring- 
ton, whose jokes, though few, were not very brilliant; 
but the honest lad relished the brilliant sally, and 
laughed at it inwardly. 

“ He’s ’ad his zopper, and he goos to baid!” says 
Betty, in her native dialect, at which everybody laughed 
outright, except Mr. William, who went away leaving 
a black fume of curses, as it were, rolling out of that 
funnel, his mouth. 

It must be owned that Mr. Warrington continued to 
be witty the next morning. He sent a note to Mr. Will 
begging to know whether he was for a ride to town or 
anywheres else. If he was for London, that he would 
friten the highwaymen on Hounslow Heath, and look 
a very genteel figar at the Chocolate House. Which 
letter, I fear, Mr. Will received with his usual violence, 
requesting the writer to go to some place—not Houns- 
low. : 

And besides the parley between Will and Harry, 
there comes a maiden simpering to Mr. Warrington’s 
door, and Gumbo advances, holding something white 
and triangular in his ebon fingers. 

Harry knew what it was well enough. “ Of course 
it’s a letter,” groans he. Molinda greets her Enrico, &c. 
&e. &e. No sleep has she known that night, and so 
forth, and so forth, and so forth. Has Enrico slept 
well in the halls of his fathers? wnd so weiter, wnd so 
weiter. He must never, never quaril and be so cruel 
again. Kai ta loipa. And I protest I shan’t quote any 
more of this letter. Ah, tablets, golden once,—are ye 
now faded leaves? Where is the juggler who trans- 
muted you, and why is the glamour over 
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After the little scandal with Cousin Will, Harry’s 
dignity would not allow him to stay longer at Castle- 
wood: he wrote a majestic letter to the lord of the man- 
sion, explaining the circumstances which had occurred, 
and, as he called in Parson Sampson to supervise the 
document, no doubt it contained none of those eccentrici- 
ties in spelling which figured in his ordinary correspon- 
dence at this period. He represented to poor Maria, 
that after blackening the eye and damaging the nose 
of a son of the house, he should remain in it with a very 
bad grace; and she was forced to acquiesce in the 
opinion that, for the present, his absence would best 
become him. Of course, she wept plentiful tears at 
parting with him. He would go to London, and see 
younger beauties: he would find none, none who would 
love him like his fond Maria. I fear Mr. Warrington 
did not exhibit any profound emotion on leaving her: 
nay, he cheered up immediately after he crossed Castle- 
wood Bridge, and made his horses whisk over the road 
at ten miles an hour: he sang to them to go along: he 
nodded to the pretty girls by the roadside: he chucked 
my landlady under the chin: he certainly was not in- 
consolable. Truth is, he longed to be back in London 
again, to make a figure at St. James’s, at Newmarket, 
wherever the men of fashion congregated. All that 
petty Tunbridge society of women and card-playing 
seemed child’s-play to him now he had tasted the delight 
of London life. 

By the time he reached London again, almost all the 
four-and-forty pounds which we have seen that he pos- 
sessed at Tunbridge had slipped out of his pocket, and 
farther supplies were necessary. Regarding these he 
made himself presently easy. There were the two sums 
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of 5,0001. in his own and his brother’s name, of which he 
was the master. He would take up a little money, and 
with a run or two of good luck at play he could easily 
replace it. Meantime he must live in a manner becom- 
ing his station, and it must be explained to Madam 
Esmond that a gentleman of his rank cannot keep fit- 
ting company, and appear as becomes him in society, 
upon a miserable pittance of two hundred a year. 

Mr. Warrington sojourned at the “ Bedford Coffee- 
House” as before, but only for a short while. He 
sought out proper lodgings at the Court end of the 
town, and fixed on some apartments in Bond Street, 
where he and Gumbo installed themselves, his horses 
standing at a neighbouring livery-stable. And now 
tailors, mercers, and shoemakers were put in requisition. 
Not without a pang of remorse, he laid aside his mourn- 
ing and figured in a laced hat and waistcoat. Gumbo 
was always dexterous in the art of dressing hair, and 
with a little powder flung into his fair locks Mr. War- 
rington’s head was as modish as that of any gentleman 
in the Mall. He figured in the Ring in his phaeton. 
Reports of his great wealth had long since preceded him 
to London, and not a little curiosity was excited about 
the fortunate Virginian. 

Until our young friend could be balloted for at the 
proper season, my Lord March has written down his 
name for the club at “ White’s Chocolate House,” as a 
distinguished gentleman from America. ‘There were as 
yet but few persons of fashion in London, but with a 
pocketful of money at one-and-twenty, a young fellow 
can make himself happy even out of the season; and 
Mr. Harry was determined to enjoy. 

He ordered Mr. Draper, then, to sell five hundred 
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pounds of his stock. What would his poor mother have 
said had she known that the young spendthrift was 
already beginning to dissipate his patrimony’ He 
dined at the tavern, he supped at the club, where Jack 
Morris introduced him, with immense eulogiums, to 
such gentlemen as were in town. Life and youth and 
pleasure were before him, the wine was set a-running, 
and the eager lad was greedy to drink. Do you see, far 
away in the west yonder, the pious widow at her prayers 
for her son? Behind the trees at Oakhurst a tender 
little heart, too, is beating for him, perhaps. When the 
Prodigal Son was away carousing, were not love and 
forgiveness still on the watch for him? 


Amongst the inedited letters of the late Lord Orford, 
there is one which the present learned editor, Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, has omitted from his collection, doubting 
possibly the authenticity of the document. Nay, I my- 
self have only seen a copy of it in the Warrington 
papers in Madam Esmond’s prim handwriting, and 
noted “ Mr. H. Walpole’s account of my son Henry at 
London, and of Baroness Tusher,—wrote to Gent 
Conway.” 

* Arlington Street. Friday Night. 

“T have come away, child, for a day or two from my devo- 
tions to our Lady of Strawberry. Have I not been on my knees 
to her these three weeks, and aren’t the poor old joints full of 
rheumatism? A fit took me that I would pay London a visit, 
that I would go to Vauxhall and Ranelagh. Quoi! May I not 
have my rattle as well as other elderly babies? Suppose, after 
being so long virtuous, I take a fancy to cakes and ale, shall 
your reverence say nay to me? George Selwyn and Tony 


Storer and your humble servant took boat at Westminster t?other 
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night. Was it Tuesday?—no, Tuesday I was with their Graces 
of Norfolk, who are just from Tunbridge—it was Wednesday. 
How should I know? Wasn’t I dead drunk with a whole pint 
of lemonade I took at White’s? 

“'The Norfolk folk had been entertaining me on Tuesday 
with the account of a young savage Iroquois, Choctaw, or Vir- 
ginian, who has lately been making a little noise in our quarter 
of the globe. He is an offshoot of that disreputable family of 
Esmond-Castlewood, of whom all the men are gamblers and 
spendthrifts, and all the women—well, I shan’t say the word, 
lest Lady Ailsbury should be looking over your shoulder. Both 
the late lords, my father told me, were in my pay, and the last 
one, a beau of Queen Anne’s reign, from a viscount advanced 
to be an earl through the merits and intercession of his no- 
torious old sister Bernstein, late Tusher, née Esmond— a great 
beauty, too, of her day, a favourite of the old Pretender. She 
sold his secrets to my papa, who paid her for them; and being 
nowise particular in her love for the Stuarts, came over to the 
august Hanoverian house at present reigning over us. ‘ Will 
Horace Walpole’s tongue never stop scandal?’ says your wife 
over your shoulder. I kiss your ladyship’s hand. I am dumb. 
The Bernstein is a model of virtue. She had no good reasons 
for marrying her father’s chaplain. Many of the nobility omit 
the marriage altogether. She wasn’t ashamed of being Mrs. 
Tusher, and didn’t take a German Baroncino for a second hus- 
band, whom nobody out of Hanover ever saw. The Yarmouth 
bears no malice. Esther and Vashti are very good friends, and 
have been cheating each other at Tunbridge at cards all the 
summer. 

“¢ And what has all this to do with the Iroquois?’ says your 
ladyship. The Iroquois has been at Tunbridge, too—not cheat- 
ing, perhaps, but winning vastly. They say he has bled Lord 
March of thousands—Lord March, by whom so much blood 
hath been shed, that he has quarrelled with everybody, fought 
with everybody, rode over everybody, been fallen in love with 
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by everybody’s wife except Mr. Conway’s, and not excepting 
her present Majesty, the Countess of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, Queen of Walmoden and Yarmouth, whom heaven 
preserve to us. 

“ You know an offensive little creature de par le monde, one 
Jack Morris, who skips in and out of all the houses of London. 
When we were at Vauxhall, Mr. Jack gave us a nod under 
the shoulder of a pretty young fellow enough, on whose arm 
he was leaning, and who appeared hugely delighted with the 
enchantments of the garden. Lord, how he stared at the fire- 
works! Gods, how he huzzayed at the singing of a horrible 
painted wench who shrieked the ears off my head! A _ two- 
penny string of glass beads and a strip of tawdry cloth are 
treasure in Iroquois-land, and our savage valued them accord- 
ingly. 

“A buzz went about the place that this was the fortunate 
youth. He won three hundred at White’s last night very gen- 
teelly from Rockingham and my precious nephew, and here he 
was bellowing and huzzaying over the music so as to do you 
good to hear. I do not love a puppet-show, but I love to 
treat children to one, Miss Conway! I present your ladyship 
my compliments, and hope we shall go and see the dolls together. 

** When the singing-woman came down from her throne, Jack 
Morris must introduce my Virginian to her. I saw him blush 
up to the eyes, and make her, upon my word, a very fine bow, 
such as I had no idea was practised in wigwams. ‘ There is a 
certain jenny squaw about her, and that’s why the savage likes 
her,’ George said—a joke certainly not as brilliant as a fire- 
work. After which it seemed to me that the savage and the 
savagess retired together. 

“Having had a great deal too much to eat and drink three 
hours before, my partners must have chicken and rack-punch at 
Vauxhall, where George fell asleep straightway, and for my 
sins I must tell Tony Storer what I knew about this Virginian’s 
amiable family, especially some of the Bernstein’s antecedents, 
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and ‘the history of another elderly beauty of the family, a cer- 
tain Lady Maria, who was aw mieux with the late Prince of 
Wales. What did I say? I protest not half of what I knew, 
and of course not a tenth part of what I was going to tell, for 
who should start out upon us but my savage, this time quite red in 
the face; and in his war-paint. The wretch had been drinking 
fire-water in the next box! 

“He cocked his hat, clapped his hand to his sword, asked 
which of the gentlemen was it that was maligning his family? 
so that I was obliged to entreat him not to make such a noise, lest 
he should wake my friend Mr. George Selwyn. And I added, 
‘I assure you, sir, I had no idea that you were near me, and I 
most sincerely apologise for giving you pain.’ 

“The Huron took his hand off his tomahawk at this pacific 
rejoinder, made a bow not ungraciously, said he could not, of 
course, ask more than an apology from a gentleman of my 
age (Merci, Monsieur!), and, hearing the name of Mr. Selwyn, 
made another bow to George, and said he had a letter to him 
from Lord March, which he had had the ill-fortune to mislay. 
George has put him up for the club, it appears, in conjunction 
with March, and no doubt these three lambs will fleece each other. 
Meanwhile, my pacified savage sat down with us, and buried 
the hatchet in another bowl of punch, for which these gentlemen 
must call. Heaven help us! °*Tis eleven o’clock, and here comes 
Bedson with my gruel! Leda ten 


‘To the Hon”, H. S. Conway.” 


CHAPTER XLI 


RAKE’S PROGRESS 


=> EOPLE were - still 
) very busy in 
Harry Warring- 
ton’s time (not 
that our young 
gentleman took 
much heed of the 
controversy) in 
determining the 
relative literary 
merits of the an- 
cients and _ the 
moderns; and 
the learned, and 
the world with 
them, indeed, 
pretty generally 
pronounced in 
favour of the 
former. ‘The moderns of that day are the ancients of 
ours, and we speculate upon them in the present year of 
grace, as our grandchildren, a hundred years hence, 
will give their judgment about us. As for your book- 
learning, O respectable ancestors (though, to be sure, 
you have the mighty Gibbon with you), I think you 
will own that you are beaten, and could point to a couple 
124 
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of professors at Cambridge and Glasgow who know 
more Greek than was to be had in your time in all the 
universities of Europe, including that of Athens, if 
such an one existed. As for science, you were scarce 
more advanced than those heathen to whom in literature 
you owned yourselves inferior. And in public and pri- 
vate morality? Which is the better, this actual year 
1858, or its predecessor a century back? Gentlemen of 
Mr. Disraeli’s House of Commons! has every one of 
you his price, as in Walpole’s or Newcastle’s time,— 
or (and that is the delicate question) have you almost 
all of you had it? Ladies, I do not say that you are a 
society of Vestals—but the chronicle of a hundred years 
since contains such an amount of scandal, that you may 
be thankful you did not live in such dangerous times. 
No: on my conscience I believe that men and women 
are both better; not only that the Susannahs are more 
numerous, but that the Elders are not nearly so wicked. 
Did you ever hear of such books as “ Clarissa,” “'Tom 
Jones,’ “ Roderick Random;” paintings by contem- 
porary artists, of the men and women, the life and so- 
ciety, of their day? Suppose we were to describe the 
doings of such a person as Mr. Lovelace, or my Lady 
Bellaston, or that wonderful “ Lady of Quality ” who 
lent her memoirs to the author of “ Peregrine Pickle.” 
How the pure and outraged Nineteenth Century would 
blush, scream, run out of the room, call away the young 
ladies, and order Mr. Mudie never to send one of that 
odious author’s books again! You are fifty-eight years 
old, Madam, and it may be that you are too squeamish, 
that you cry out before you are hurt, and when nobody 
had any intention of offending your ladyship. Also, it 
may be that the novelist’s art is in jured by the restraints 
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put upon him, as many an honest, harmless statue at St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican is spoiled by the tin draperies in 
which ecclesiastical old women have swaddled the fair 
limbs of the marble. But in your prudery there is 
reason. So there is in the state censorship of the Press. 
The page may contain matter dangerous to bonos mores. 
Out with your scissors, censor, and clip off the prurient 
paragraph! We have nothing for it but to submit. So- 
ciety, the despot, has given his imperial decree. We 
may think the statue had been seen to greater advantage 
without the tin drapery; we may plead that the moral 
were better might we recite the whole fable. Away with 
him—not a word! I never saw the pianofortes in the 
United States with the frilled muslin trousers on their 
legs; but, depend on it, the muslin covered some of the 
notes as well as the mahogany, muffled the music, and 
stopped the player. 

To what does this prelude introduce us? I am think- 
ing of Harry Warrington, Esquire, in his lodgings in 
Bond Street, London, and of the life which he and many 
of the young bucks of fashion led in those times, and 
how I can no more take my fair young reader into them, 
than Lady Squeams can take her daughter to Cremorne 
Gardens on an ordinary evening. My dear Miss Diana 
(Psha! I know you are eight-and-thirty, although you 
are so wonderfully shy, and want to make us believe you 
have just left off school-room dinners and a pinafore), 
when your grandfather was a young man about town. 
and a member of one of the Clubs at White’s, and dined 
at Pontac’s off the feasts provided by Braund and Le- 
beck, and rode to Newmarket with March and Rock- 
ingham, and toasted the best in England with Gilly 
Williams and George Selwyn (and didn’t understand 
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George’s jokes, of which, indeed, the flavour has very 
much evaporated since the bottling) —the old gentleman 
led a life of which your noble aunt (author of “ Legends 
of the Squeams’s: or, Fair Fruits off a Family Tree,” ) 
has not given you the slightest idea. 

It was before your grandmother adopted those serious 
views for which she was distinguished during her last 
long residence at Bath, and after Colonel Tibbalt mar- 
ried Miss Lye, the rich soap-boiler’s heiress, that her 
ladyship’s wild oats were sown. When she was young, 
she was as giddy as the rest of the genteel world. At 
her house in Hill Street, she had ten card-tables on 
Wednesdays and Sunday evenings, except for a short 
time when Ranelagh was open on Sundays. Every 
night of her life she gambled for eight, nine, ten hours. 
Everybody else in society did the like. She lost; she 
won; she cheated; she pawned her jewels; who knows 
what else she was not ready to pawn, so as to find funds 
to supply her fury for play? What was that after- 
supper duel at the “ Shakspeare’s Head” in Covent 
Garden, between your grandfather and Colonel 'Tib- 
balt: where they drew swords and engaged only in the 
presence of Sir John Screwby, who was drunk under 
the table? They were interrupted by Mr. John Field- 
ing’s people, and your grandfather was carried home 
to Hill Street wounded in a chair. I tell you those 
gentlemen in powder and ruffles, who turned out the 
toes of their buckled pumps so delicately, were terrible 
fellows. Swords were perpetually being drawn; _bot- 
tles after bottles were drunk; oaths roared unceasingly 
in conversation; tavern-drawers and watchmen were 
pinked and maimed; chairmen belaboured; citizens in- 
sulted by reeling pleasure-hunters. You have been to 
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Cremorne with proper “ vouchers” of course? Do you 
remember our great theatres thirty years ago? You 
were too good to go to a play. Well, you have no idea 
what the playhouses were, or what the green boxes were, 
when Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard were playing before 
them! And I, for my children’s sake, thank that good 
Actor in his retirement who was the first to banish that 
shame from the theatre. No, Madam, you are mistaken; 
I do not plume myself on my superior virtue. I do not 
say you are naturally better than your ancestress in her 
wild, rouged, gambling, flaring tearmg days; or even 
than poor Polly Fogle, who is just taken up for shop- 
lifting, and would have been hung for it a hundred years 
ago. Only, I am heartily thankful that my temptations 
are less, having quite enough to do with those, of the 
present century. 

So, if Harry Warrington rides down to Newmarket 
to the October meeting, and loses or wins his money 
there; if he makes one of a party at the “ Shakspeare ” 
or the “ Bedford Head;” if he dines at White’s ordi- 
nary, and sits down to macco and lansquenet afterwards; 
if he boxes the watch, and makes his appearance at the 
Roundhouse; if he turns out for a short space a wild, 
dissipated, harum-scarum young Harry Warrington; 
I, knowing the weakness of human nature, am not going 
to be surprised; and, quite aware of my own shortcom- 
ings, don’t intend to be very savage at my neighbour’s. 
Mr. Sampson was: in his chapel in Long Acre he 
whipped Vice tremendously; gave Sin no quarter; out- 
cursed Blasphemy with superior anathemas; knocked 
Drunkenness down, and trampled on the prostrate brute 
wallowing in the gutter; dragged out conjugal Infidel- 
ity, and pounded her with endless stones of rhetoric— 
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and, after service, came to dinner at the “Star and 
Garter,” made a bowl of punch for Harry and his 
friends at the “ Bedford Head,” or took a hand at whist 
at Mr. Warrington’s lodgings, or my Lord March’s, or 
wherever there was a supper and good company for him. 

I often think, however, in respect of Mr. Warring- 
ton’s doings at this period of his coming to London, 
that I may have taken my usual degrading and unchari- 
table views of him—for you see, I have not uttered a 
single word of virtuous indignation against his conduct, 
and if it was not reprehensible, have certainly judged 
him most cruelly. O the Truthful, O the Beautiful, O 
Modesty, O Benevolence, O Pudor, O Mores, O Blush- 
ing Shame, O Namby Pamby—each with your respec- 
tive capital letters to your honoured names! O Niminy, 
O Piminy! how shall I dare for to go for to say that a 
young man ever was a young man? 

No doubt, dear young lady, I am calumniating Mr. 
Warrington, according to my heartless custom. As a 
proof, here is a letter out of the Warrington collection, 
from Harry to his mother, in which there is not a single 
word that would lead you to suppose he was leading a 
wild life. And such a letter from an only son, to a fond 
and exemplary parent, we know must be true!— 


* Bond Street, London, October 25, 1756. 


“ Honorp Mapam.—I take up my pen to acknowledge your 
honored favor of 10 July, per ‘ Lively Virginia’ packet, which 
has duly come to hand, forwarded by our Bristol agent, and 
rejoice to hear that the prospect of the crops is so good. 
°Tis Tully who says that agriculture is the noblest pursuit ; 
how delightful when that pursuit is also prophetable! 

“ Since my last, dated from Tunbridge Wells, one or two 
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insadence have occurred of which it is nessasery' I should 
advise my honored Mother. Our party there broke up end of 
August: the partridge-shooting commencing. Baroness Bern- 
stein, whose kindness to me has been most invariable, has been to 
Bath, her usual winter resort, and has made me a welcome 
present of a fifty-pound bill. I rode back with Rev. Mr. Samp- 
son, whose instruction I find most valluble, and my cousin Lady 
Maria, to Castlewood.” I paid a flying visit on the way to my 
dear kind friends Col. and Mrs. Lambert, Oakhurst House, who 
send my honored mother their most affectionate remembrances. 
The youngest Miss Lambert, I grieve to say, was dellicate; 
and her parents in some anxiety. 

** At Castlewood I lament to state my stay was short, owing 
to a quarrel with my cousin William. He is a young man of 
violent passions, and alas! addicted to liquor, when he has no con- 
troul over them. In a trifling dispute about a horse, high words 
arose between us, and he aymed a blow at me, or its equivulent 
—which my Grandfathers my honored mothers child could not 
brook. I rejoyned, and feld him to the ground, whents he was 
carried almost sencelis to bed. I sent to enquire after his health 
in the morning: but having no further news of him, came away 
to London, where I have been ever since with brief intavles of 
absence. 

“ Knowing you would wish me to see my dear Grandfathers 
University of Cambridge, I rode thither lately in company with 
some friends, passing through part of Harts, and lying at the 
famous bed of Ware. The October meeting was just begun 
at Cambridge when I went. I saw the students in their gownds 
and capps, and rode over to the famous Newmarket Heath, 
where there happened to be some races—my friend Lord Marchs 
horse Marrowbones by Cleaver coming off winner of a large 
steak. It was an amusing day—the jockeys, horses, &c., very 
different to our poor races at home—the betting awful—the 


1 This word has been much operated upon with the penknife, but is left sic, 
no doubt to the writer’s satisfaction. 


_® Could Parson Sampson have been dictating the above remarks to Mr. War- 
rington? 
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richest noblemen here mix with the jox, and bett all round. 
Cambridge pleased me: especially King’s College Chapel, of a 
rich but elegant Gothick. 

**T have been out into the world, and am made member of 
the Club at White’s, where I meet gentlemen of the first fashion. 
My Lords Rockingham, Carlisle, Orford, Bolingbroke, Coven- 
try are of my friends, introduced to me by my Lord March, of 
whom I have often wrote before. Lady Coventry is a fine 
woman, but thinn. Every lady paints here, old and young; so, 
if you and Mountain and Fanny wish to be in fashion, I must 
send you out some rooge-pots: everybody plays—eight, ten, 
card-tables at every house on every receiving night. I am sorry 
to say all do not play fair, and some do not pay fair. I have 
been obliged to sit down, and do as Rome does, and have ac- 
tually seen ladies whom I could name take.my counters from 
before my face. 

** One day, his regiment the 20th, being paraded in St. James’s 
Park, a friend of mine, Mr. Wolfe, did me the honour to pre- 
sent me to his Royal Highness the Captain-General, who was 
most gracious: a fat, jolly Prince, if I may speak so without 
disrespect, reminding me in his manner of that unhappy Gen- 
eral Braddock, whom we knew to our sorrow last year. When 
he heard my name, and how dearest George had served and 
fallen in Braddock’s unfortunate campaign, he talked a great 
deal with me; asked why a young fellow like me did not serve 
too; why I did not go to the King of Prussia, who was a great 
General, and see a campaign or two; and whether that would not 
be better than dawdling about at routs and card-parties in 
London? I said, I would like to go with all my heart, but 
was an only son now, on leave from my mother, and belonged 
to our estate in Virginia. His Royal Highness said, Mr. Brad- 
dock had wrote home accounts of Mrs. Esmond’s loyalty, and 
that he would gladly serve me. Mr. Wolfe and I have waited 
on him since, at his Royal Highness’s house in Pall Mall. The 
latter, who is still quite a young man, made the Scots campaign 
with his Highness, whom Mr. Dempster loves so much at home. 
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To be sure, he was too severe: if anything can be too severe 
against rebels in arms. 

“Mr. Draper has had half the Stock, my late Papa’s prop- 
erty, transferred to my name. Until there can be no doubt of 
that painful loss in our family which I would give my right 
hand to replace, the remaining stock must remain in the trus- 
tees’ name in behalf of him who inherited it. Ah, dear mother! 
There is no day, scarce any hour, when I don’t think of him. 
I wish he were by me often. I feel like as if I was better when 
I am thinking of him, and would like, for the honour of my 
family, that he was representing of it here instead of, 

* Honored Madam, 
* Your dutiful and affectionate Son, 
“ Henry Esmonp WarRINGTON. 


“P. S.—I am like your sea, who always, they say, put their 
chief news in a poscrip. I had something to tell you about a 
person to whom my heart is engaged. I shall write more about 
it, which there is no hurry. Safice she is a nobleman’s daughter, 
and her family as good as our own.” 


“ Clargis Street, London, October 23, 1756. 

* { think, my good sister, we have been all our lives a little more 
than kin and less than kind, to use the words of a poet whom 
your dear father loved dearly. When you were born in our 
Western Principallitie, my mother was not as old as Isaac’s; 
but even then I was much more than old enough to be yours. 
And though she gave you all she could leave or give, including 
the little portion of love that ought to have been my share, 
yet, if we can have good will for one another, we may learn 
to do without affection: and some little kindness you owe Hee for 
your son’s sake as well as your father’s, whom I loved and 
admired more than any man I think ever I knew in this world: 
he was greater than almost all, though he made no noyse in it. 
I have seen very many who have, and, believe me, have found 
but few with such good heads and good harts as Mr. Esmond. 
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“ Had we been better acquainted, I might have given you some 
advice regarding your young gentleman’s introduction to Eu- 
rope, which you would have taken or not, as people do in this 
world. At least you would have sed afterwards, ‘What she 
counselled me was right, and had Harry done as Madam Beatrix 
wisht, it had been better for him.’ My good sister, it was not 
for you to know, or for me to whom you never wrote to tell 
you, but your boy in coming to England and Castlewood found 
but ill friends there; except one, an old aunt, of whom all kind 
of evil hath been spoken and sed these fifty years past—and not 
without cawse too, perhaps. 

** Now, I must tell Harry’s mother what will doubtless scarce 
astonish her, that almost everybody who knows him loves him. 
He is prudent of his tongue, generous of his money, as bold as a 
lyon, with an imperious domineering way that sets well upon him; 
you know whether he is handsome or not: my dear, I like him 
none the less for not being over witty or wise, and never cared 
for your sett-the-Thames-afire gentlemen, who are so much more 
clever than their neighbours. Your father’s great friend, Mr. 
Addison, seemed to me but a supercilious prig, and his follower, 
Sir Dick Steele, was not pleasant in his cupps, nor out of ’em. 
And (revenons & luy) your Master Harry will certainly not 
burn the river wp with his wits. Of book-learning he is as ignor- 
ant as any lord in England, and for this I hold him none the 
worse. If heaven have not given him a turn that way, ’tis of 
no use trying to bend him. 

* Considering the place he is to hold in his own colony when 
he returns, and the stock he comes from, let me tell you, that he 
hath not means enough allowed him to support his station, and 
is likely to make the more dépence from the narrowness of his 
income—from sheer despair breaking out of all bounds, and be- 
coming extravagant, which is not his turn. But he likes to live 
as well as the rest of his company, and, between ourselves, has 
fell into some of the finist and most rakish in England. He 
thinks ’tis for the honour of the family not to go back, and 
many a time calls for ortolans and champaign when he would 
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as leaf dine with a stake and a mugg of beer. And in this kind 
of spirit I have no doubt from what he hath told me in his talk 
(which is very naif, as the French say), that his mamma hath 
encouraged him in his high opinion of himself. We women like 
our belongings to have it, however little we love to pay the cost. 
Will you have your ladd make a figar in London? ‘Trebble his 
allowance at the very least, and his Aunt Bernstein (with his 
honored mamma’s permission) will add a little more on to what- 
ever summ you give him. Otherwise he will be spending the little 
capital I learn he has in this country, which, when a ladd once 
begins to manger, there is very soon an end to the loaf. Please 
God, I shall be able to leave Henry Esmond’s grandson some- 
thing at my death; but my savings are small, and the pension 
with which my gracious Sovereign hath endowed me dies with 
me. As for few M. de Bernstein, he left only debt at his 
decease: the officers of his Majesty’s Electoral Court of Han- 
nover are but scantily paid. 

“A lady who is at present very high in his Majesty’s con- 
fidence hath taken a great phancy to your ladd, and will take 
an early occasion to bring him to the Sovereign’s favourable 
notice. His Royal Highness the Duke he hath seen. If live in 
America he must, why should not Mr. Esmond Warrington 
return as Governor of Virginia, and with a title to his name? 
That is what I hope for him. 

“Meanwhile, I must be candid with you, and tell you I fear 
he hath entangled himself here in a very silly engagement. Even 
to marry an old woman for money is scarce pardonable—the 
game ne valant guéres la chandelle—Mr. Bernstein, when alive, 
more than once assured me of this fact, and I believe him, poor 
gentleman! But to engage yourself to an old woman without 
money, and to marry her merely because you have promised her, 
this seems to me a follie which only very young ladds fall into, 
and I fear Mr. Warrington is one. How, or for what consider- 
ation, I know not, but my niece Maria Esmond hath escamoté 
a promise from: Harry. He knows nothing of her antécédens, 
which I do. She hath laid herself out for twenty husbands these 
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twenty years past. I care not how she hath got the promise 
from him. ’*Tis a sinn and a shame that a woman more than 
forty years old should surprize the honour of a child like that, 
and hold him to his word. She is not the woman she pretends 
to be. A horse-jockey (he saith) cannot take him in—but a 
woman ! 

** I write this news to you advisedly, displeasant as it must be. 
Perhaps ’twill bring you to England: but I would be very 
cautious, above all, very gentle, for the bitt will instantly make 
his high spirit restive. I fear the property is entailed, so that 
threats of cutting him off from it will not move Maria. Other- 
wise I know her to be so mercenary that (though she really hath 
a great phancy for this handsome ladd) without money she 
would not hear of him. All I could, and more than I ought, 
I have done to prevent the match. What and more I will not 
say in writing; but that I am, for Henry Esmond’s sake, his 
grandson’s sincerest friend, and, Madam, 

* Your faithful sister and servant, 
* Beatrix Baroness DE BERNSTEIN.” 


“To Mrs. Esmond Warrington, of Castlewood, in Virginia.” 


On the back of this letter is written, in Madam Es- 
mond’s hand, ‘“‘ My sister Bernstein’s letter, received 
with Henry’s December 24: on receipt of which it was 
determined my son should instantly go home.” 


VOL, II. 


CHAPTER XLII 


FORTUNATUS NIMIUM 


a ee HOUGH Harry War- 
ot | marino persisted in 
_ his determination to 
| keep that dismal 
promise which 
his cousin had 
extracted from 
him, we trust no 
_ benevolent read- 
~ er will think so 
= ill of him as to 
suppose that the 
engagement was 
to the young fel- 
low’s taste, and that he would not be heartily glad to be 
rid of it. Very likely the beating administered to poor 
Will was to this end; and Harry may have thought, 
“A boxing-match between us is sure to bring on a quar- 
rel with the family; in the quarrel with the family, Maria 
may take her brother’s side. I, of course, will make no 
retraction or apology. Will, in that case, may call me 
to account, when I know which is the better man. In 
the midst of the feud, the agreement may come to an 
end, and I may be a free man once more.” 
So honest Harry laid his train, and fired it: but, the 
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explosion over, no harm was found to be done, except 
that William Esmond’s nose was swollen, and his eye 
black for a week. He did not send a challenge to 
his cousin, Harry Warrington; and, in consequence, 
neither killed Harry, nor was killed by him. Will was 
knocked down, and he got up again. How many men 
of sense would do the same, could they get their little 
account settled in a private place, with nobody to tell 
how the score was paid! Maria by no means took her 
family’s side in the quarrel, but declared for her cousin, 
as did my lord, when advised of the disturbance. Will 
had struck the first blow, Lord Castlewood said, by the 
Chaplain’s showing. It was not the first or the tenth 
time he had been found quarrelling in his cups. Mr. 
Warrington only showed a proper spirit in resenting 
the injury, and it was for Will, not for Harry, to ask 
pardon. 

Harry said he would accept no apology as long as 
his horse was not returned or his bet paid. This chroni- 
cler has not been able to find out, from any of the papers 
which have come under his view, how that affair of the 
bet was finally arranged: but ’tis certain the cousins 
presently met in the houses of various friends, and with- 
out mauling each other. 

Maria’s elder brother had been at first quite willing 
that his sister, who had remained unmarried for so many 
years, and on the train of whose robe, in her long course 
over the path of life, so many briars, so much mud, so 
many rents and stains had naturally gathered, should 
marry with any bridegroom who presented himself, and 
if with a gentleman from Virginia, so much the better. 
She would retire to his wigwam in the forest, and there 
be disposed of. In the natural course of things, Harry 
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would survive his elderly bride, and might console him- 
self or not, as he preferred, after her departure. 

But, after an interview with Aunt Bernstein, which 
his lordship had on his coming to London, he changed 
his opinion: and even went so far as to try and dissuade 
Maria from the match; and to profess a pity for the 
young fellow who was to be made to undergo a life of 
misery on account of a silly promise given at one-and- 
twenty! 

Misery, indeed! Maria was at a loss to know why 
he was to be miserable. Pity, forsooth! My lord at 
Castlewood had thought it was no pity at all. Maria 
knew what pity meant. Her brother had been with 
Aunt Bernstein: Aunt Bernstein had offered money 
to break this match off. She understood what my lord 
meant, but Mr. Warrington was a man of honour, and 
she could trust him. Away, upon this, walks my lord to 
White’s, or to whatever haunts he frequented. It is 
probable that his sister had guessed too accurately what 
the nature of his conversation with Madam Bernstein 
had been. 

“ And so,” thinks he, “the end of my virtue is likely 
to be that the Mohock will fall a prey to others, and that 
there is no earthly use in my sparing him. ‘ Quem Deus 
vult "—what was the schoolmaster’s adage? If I don’t 
have him, somebody else will, that is clear. My brother 
has had a slice; my dear sister wants to swallow the 
whole of him bodily. Here have I been at home respect- 
ing his youth and innocence forsooth, declining to play 
beyond the value of a sixpence, and acting guardian and 
Mentor to him. Why, I am but a fool to fatten a goose 
for other people to feed off! Not many a good action 
have I done in this life, and here is this one, that serves 
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to benefit whom?—other folks. Talk of remorse! By 
all the fires and furies, the remorse I have is for things 
I haven't done and might have done! Why did I spare 
Lucretia? She hated me ever after, and her husband 
went the way for which he was predestined. Why have 
I let this lad off?—that March and the rest, who don’t 
want him, may pluck him! And I have a bad repute; 
and I am the man people point at, and call the wicked 
lord, and against whom women warn their sons! Pardi, 
I am not a penny worse, only a great deal more unlucky 
than my neighbours, and ’tis only my cursed weakness 
that has been my greatest enemy!” Here, mani- 
festly, in setting down a speech which a gentleman only 
thought, a chronicler overdraws his account with the pa- 
tient reader, who has a right not to accept this draft on 
his credulity. But have not Livy, and Thucydides, and 
a score more of historians, made speeches for their 
heroes, which we know the latter never thought of deliv- 
ering? How much more may we then, knowing my 
Lord Castlewood’s character so intimately as we do, de- 
clare what was passing in his mind, and transcribe his 
thoughts on this paper? What? a whole pack of the 
wolves are on the hunt after this lamb, and will make a 
meal of him presently, and one hungry old hunter is 
to stand by, and not have a single cutlet? Who has not 
admired that noble speech of my Lord Clive, when 
reproached on his return from India with making rather 
too free with jaghires, lakhs, gold mohurs, diamonds, 
pearls, and what not: “ Upon my life,” said the hero 
of Plassy, “when I think of my opportunities, I am 
surprised I took so little!” 

To tell disagreeable stories of a gentleman, until one 
is in a manner forced to impart them, is always painful 
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toa feeling mind. Hence, though I have known, before 
the very first page of this history was written, what sort 
of a person my Lord Castlewood was, and in what es- 
teem he was held by his contemporaries, I have kept 
back much that was unpleasant about him, only allowing 
the candid reader to perceive that he was a nobleman 
who ought not to be at all of our liking. It is true that 
my Lord March, and other gentlemen of whom he com- 
plained, would have thought no more of betting with 
Mr. Warrington for his last shilling, and taking their 
winnings, than they would scruple to pick the bones of 
a chicken; that they would take any advantage of the 
game, or their superior skill in it, of the race, and their 
private knowledge of the horses engaged; in so far, they 
followed the practice of all gentlemen: but when they 
played, they played fair; and when they lost, they paid. 

Now Madam Bernstein was loth to tell her Virginian 
nephew all she knew to his family’s discredit; she was 
even touched by my lord’s forbearance in regard to 
Harry on his first arrival in Europe; and pleased with 
his lordship’s compliance with her wishes in this par- 
ticular. But in the conversation which she had with 
her nephew Castlewood regarding Maria’s designs on 
Harry, he had spoken his mind out with his usual cyni- 
cism, voted himself a fool for having spared a lad whom 
no sparing would eventually keep from ruin; pointed 
out Mr. Harry’s undeniable extravagances and spend- 
thrift associates, his nights at faro and hazard, and his 
rides to Newmarket, and asked why he alone shouid 
keep his hands from the young fellow? In vain Madam 
Bernstein pleaded that Harry was poor. Bah! he was 
heir to a principality which ought to have been his, 
Castlewood’s, and might have set up their ruined family. 
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(Indeed Madam Bernstein thought Mr. Warrington’s 
Virginia property much greater than it was.) Were 
there not money-lenders in the town who would give 
him money on post-obits in plenty? Castlewood knew 
as much to his cost: he had applied to them in his 
father’s lifetime, and the cursed crew had eaten up two- 
thirds of his miserable income. He spoke with such 
desperate candour and ill humour, that Madam Bern- 
stein began to be alarmed for her favourite, and deter- 
mined to caution him at the first opportunity. 

That evening she began to pen a billet to Mr. War- 
rington; but all her life long she was slow with her pen, 
and disliked using it. “I never knew any good come 
of writing more than bon jour or business,” she used to 
say. “ What is the use of writing ill, when there are 
so many clever people who can do it well? and even then 
it were best left alone.” So she sent one of her men 
to Mr. Harry’s lodging, bidding him come and drink a 
dish of tea with her next day, when she proposed to warn 
him. 

But the next morning she was indisposed, and could 
not receive Mr. Harry when he came: and she kept her 
chamber for a couple of days, and the next day there 
was a great engagement; and the next day Mr. Harry 
was off on some expedition of his own. In the whirl 
of London life, what man sees his neighbour, what 
brother his sister, what schoolfellow his old friend? 
Ever so many days passed before Mr. Warrington and 
his aunt had that confidential conversation which the 
latter desired. 

She began by scolding him mildly about his extrava- 
gance and mad-cap frolics (though, in truth, she was 
charmed with him for both) —he replied that young men 
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will be young men, and that it was in dutifully waiting 
in attendance on his aunt, he had made the acquaintance 
with whom he mostly lived at present. She then, with 
some prelude, began to warn him regarding his cousin, 
Lord Castlewood; on which he broke into a bitter laugh, 
and said the good-natured world had told him plenty 
about Lord Castlewood already. “To say of a man of 
his lordship’s rank, or of any gentleman, “ Don’t play 
with him,’ is more than I like to do,” continued the lady; 
AOE Seer! 

“Oh, you may say on, aunt!” said Harry, with some- 
thing like an imprecation on his lips. 

“And have you played with your cousin already?” 
asked the young man’s worldly old monitress. 

“And lost and won, Madam!” answers Harry, gal- 
lantly. “ It don’t become me to say which. If we have 
a bout with a neighbour in Virginia, a bottle, or a pack 
of cards, or a quarrel, we don’t go home and tell our 
mothers. I mean no offence, aunt!” And, blushing, 
the handsome young fellow went up and kissed the old 
lady. He looked very brave and brilliant, with his rich 
lace, his fair face and hair, his fine new suit of velvet and 
gold. On taking leave of his aunt he gave his usual 
sumptuous benefactions to her servants, who crowded 
round him. It was a rainy winter day, and my gentle- 
man, to save his fine silk stockings, must come in a chair. 
“'To White’s!” he called out to the chairmen, and away 
they carried him to the place where he passed a great 
deal of his time. 

Our Virginian’s friends might have wished that he 
had been a less sedulous frequenter of that house of 
entertainment! but so much may be said in favour 
of Mr. Warrington that, having engaged in play, he 
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fought his battle like a hero. He was not flustered by 
good luck, and perfectly calm when the chances went 
against him. If Fortune is proverbially fickle to men 
at play, how many men are fickle to Fortune, run away 
frightened from her advances; and desert her, who, 
perhaps, had never thought of leaving them but for 
their cowardice. ‘“ By George, Mr. Warrington,” said 
Mr. Selwyn, waking up in a rare fit of enthusiasm, 
“you deserve to win! You treat your luck as a gentle- 
man should, and as long as she remains with you, behave 
to her with the most perfect politeness. Si celeres quatit 
pennas—you know the rest. No? Well, you are not 
much the worse off—you will call her ladyship’s coach, 
and make her a bow at the step. Look at Lord Castle- 
wood yonder, passing the box. Did you ever hear a 
fellow curse and swear so at losing five or six pieces? 
She must be a jade indeed, if she long give her favours 
to such a niggardly canaille as that!” 

“We don’t consider our family canaille, sir,” says 
Mr. Warrington, “and my Lord Castlewood is one of 
them.” 

“JT forgot. I forgot, and ask your pardon! And I 
make you my compliment upon my lord, and Mr. Will 
Esmond his brother,” says Harry’s neighbour at the 
hazard-table. “The box is with me. Five’s the main! 
Deuce Ace! my usual luck. Virtute mea me involvo!” 
and he sinks back in his chair. 

Whether it was upon this occasion of taking the box, 
that Mr. Harry threw the fifteen mains mentioned in 
one of those other letters of Mr. Walpole’s, which have 
not come into his present learned editor’s hands, I know 
not; but certain it is, that on his first appearance at 
“ White’s,” Harry had five or six evenings of prodi- 
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gious good luck, and seemed more than ever the For- 
tunate Youth. The five hundred pounds withdrawn 
from his patrimonial inheritance had multiplied into 
thousands. He bought fine clothes, purchased fine 
horses, gave grand entertainments, made handsome 
presents, lived as if he had been as rich as Sir James 
Lowther, or his Grace of Bedford, and yet the five thou- 
sand pounds never seemed to diminish. No wonder that 
he gave where giving was so easy; no wonder that he 
was generous with Fortunatus’s purse in his pocket. I 
say no wonder that he gave, for such was his nature. 
Other Fortunati tie up the endless purse, drink small 
beer, and go to bed with a tallow candle. 

During this vein of his luck, what must Mr. Harry 
do, but find out from Lady Maria what her ladyship’s 
debts were, and pay them off to the last shilling. Her 
stepmother and half-sister, who did not love her, he 
treated to all sorts of magnificent presents. “ Had you 
not better get yourself arrested, Will?” my lord sar- 
donically said to his brother. “ Although you bit him 
in that affair of the horse, the Mohock will certainly take 
you out of pawn.” It was then that Mr. William felt 
a true remorse, though not of that humble kind which 
sent the repentant Prodigal to his knees. “ Confound 
it,” he groaned, “ to think that I have let this fellow slip 
for such a little matter as fifty pound! Why, he was 
good for a thousand at least.” 

As for Maria, that generous creature accepted the 
good fortune sent her with a grateful heart; and was 
ready to accept as much more as you pleased. Having 
paid off her debts to her various milliners, tradesmen, 
and purveyors, she forthwith proceeded to contract new 
ones. Mrs. Betty, her ladyship’s maid, went round in- 
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forming the tradespeople that her mistress was about to 
contract a matrimonial alliance with a young gentleman 
of immense fortune; so that they might give my lady 
credit to any amount. Having heard the same story 
twice or thrice before, the tradesfolk might not give it 
entire credit, but their bills were paid: even to Mrs. 
Pincott, of Kensington, my lady showed no rancour, 
and affably ordered fresh supplies from her; and when 
she drove about from the mercer to the toy-shop, and 
from the toy-shop to the jeweller, in a coach, with her 
maid and Mr. Warrington inside, they thought her a 
fortunate woman indeed, to have secured the Fortunate 
Youth, though they might wonder at the taste of this 
latter in having selected so elderly a beauty. Mr. 
Sparks, of Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, took the 
liberty of waiting upon Mr. Warrington at his lodgings 
in Bond Street, with the pearl necklace and the gold 
etwee which he had bought in Lady Maria’s company 
the day before; and asking whether he, Sparks, should 
leave them at his honour’s lodging, or send them to her 
ladyship with his honour’s compliments? Harry added 
a ring out of the stock which the jeweller happened to 
bring with him, to the necklace and the etwee; and 
sumptuously bidding that individual to send him in the 
bill, took a majestic leave of Mr. Sparks, who retired, 
bowing even to Gumbo, as he quitted his honour’s pres- 
ence. 

Nor did his bounties end here. Ere many days the 
pleased young fellow drove up in his phaeton to Mr. 
Sparks’ shop, and took a couple of trinkets for two 
young ladies, whose parents had been kind to him, and 
for whom he entertained a sincere regard. “ Ah!” 
thought he, “how I wish I had my poor George’s wit 
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and genius for poetry! I would send these’presents with 
pretty verses to Hetty and Theo. I am sure, if good- 
will and real regard could make a poet of me, I should 
have no difficulty in finding rhymes.” And so he called 
in Parson Sampson, and they concocted a billet together. 


CHAPTER XUIII 


IN WHICH HARRY FLIES HIGH 


Mr. Harry Warrington, 
- of Virginia, had his lodg- 
= ings in Bond Street, Lon- 
don, England, and lived 
= upon the fat of the land, 
—— and drank bumpers of the 
= best wine thereof. His 
: title of Fortunate Youth 
was pretty generally rec- 
ognized. Being young, 
wealthy, good - looking, 
~ and fortunate, the fash- 
=<~ ionable world took him by 
' the hand and made him 

welcome. Harry was liked 
because he was likable; because he was rich, handsome, 
jovial, well-born, well-bred, brave; because, with jolly 
topers, he liked a jolly song and a bottle; because, with 
gentlemen sportsmen, he loved any game that was a-foot 
or a-horseback; because, with ladies, he had a modest 
blushing timidity which rendered the lad interesting; 
because, to those humbler than himself in degree he was 
always magnificently liberal, and anxious to spare an- 
noyance. Our Virginian was very grand, and high and 
mighty, to be sure; but, in those times, when the distinc- 
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tion of ranks yet obtained, to be high and distant with 
his inferiors, brought no unpopularity to a gentleman. 
Remember that, in those days, the Secretary of State al- 
ways knelt when he went to the king with his despatches 
of a morning, and the Under-Secretary never dared to 
sit down in his chief’s presence. If I were Secretary of 
State (and such there have been amongst men of let- 
ters since Addison’s days) I should not like to kneel 
when I went in to my audience with my despatch-box. 
If I were Under-Secretary, I should not like to have to 
stand, whilst the Right Honourable Benjamin or the 
Right Honourable Sir Edward looked over the papers. 
But there is a modus in rebus: there are certain lines 
which must be drawn: and I am only half pleased, for 
my part, when Bob Bowstreet, whose connection with 
letters is through Policeman X and Y, and Tom Gar- 
bage, who is an esteemed contributor to the Kennel Mis- 
cellany, propose to join fellowship as brother literary 
men, slap me on the back, and call me old boy, or by 
my Christian name. 

As much pleasure as the town could give in the win- 
ter season of 1756 — 57, Mr. Warrington had for the ask- 
ing. There were operas for him, in which he took but 
moderate delight. (A prodigious deal of satire was 
brought to bear against these Italian Operas, and they 
were assailed for being foolish, Popish, unmanly, un- 
meaning; but people went, nevertheless.) There were 
the theatres, with Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard at 
one house, and Mrs. Clive at another. There were mas- 
querades and ridottos, frequented by all the fine society ; 
there were their lordships’ and ladyships’ own private 
drums and assemblies, which began and ended with 
cards, and which Mr. Warrington did not like so well 
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as White’s, because the play there was neither so high 
nor so fair as at the club-table. 

One day his kinsman, Lord Castlewood, took him to 
Court, and presented Harry to his Majesty, who was 
now come to town from Kensington. But that gracious 
sovereign either did not like Harry’s introducer, or had 
other reasons for being sulky. His Majesty only said, 
“Oh, heard of you from Lady Yarmouth. The Earl 
of Castlewood ” (turning to his lordship, and speaking 
in German,) “ shall tell him that he plays too much!” 
And so saying, the Defender of the Faith turned his 
royal back. Lord Castlewood shrank back quite fright- 
ened at this cold reception of his august master. 

“What does he say?” asked Harry. 

“ His Majesty thinks they play too high at White’s, 
and is displeased,” whispered the nobleman. 

“If he does not want us, we had better not come 
again, that is all,” said Harry, simply. “I never, some- 
how, considered that German fellow a real King of 


England.” 
“ Hush! for heaven’s sake, hold your confounded 
colonial tongue!” cries out my lord. “ Don’t you see 


the walls here have ears? ” 

“And what then?” asks Mr. Warrington. “ Why, 
look at the people! Hang me, if it is not quite a curi- 
osity! They were all shaking hands with me, and bow- 
ing to me, and flattering me just now; and at present 
they avoid me as if I were the plague!” 

“Shake hands, nephew,” said a broad-faced, broad- 
shouldered gentleman in a scarlet-laced waistcoat, and 
a great old-fashioned wig. “I heard what you said. I 
have ears like the wall, look you. And, now, if other 
people show you the cold shoulder, Pll give you my 
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hand.” And so saying, the gentleman put out a great 
brown hand, with which he grasped Harry’s. “ Some- 
thing of my brother about your eyes and face. Though 
I suppose in your island you grow more wiry and thin 
like. I am thine uncle, child. My name is Sir Miles 
Warrington. My lord knows me well enough.” 

My lord looked very frightened and yellow. “ Yes, 
my dear Harry. This is your paternal uncle, Sir Miles 
Warrington.” 

“Might as well have come to see us in Norfolk, as 
dangle about playing the fool at Tunbridge Wells, Mr. 
Warrington, or Mr. Esmond,—which do you call your- 
self?” said the Baronet. “The old lady calls herself 
Madam Esmond, don’t she?” 

““My mother is not ashamed of her father’s name, nor 
am I, uncle,” said Mr. Harry, rather proudly. 

“Well said, lad! Come home and eat a bit of mutton 
with Lady Warrington, at three, in Hill Street,—that 
is, if you can do without your White’s kickshaws. You 
need not look frightened, my Lord Castlewood! I shall 
tell no tales out of school.” 

“I—I am sure Sir Miles Warrington will act as a 
gentleman!” says my lord, in much perturbation. 

“ Belike he will,” growled the Baronet, turning on his 
heel. “ And thou wilt come, young man, at three; and 
mind, good roast mutton waits for nobody. Thou hast 
a great look of thy father. Lord bless us, how we used 
to beat each other! He was smaller than me, and in 
course younger; but many a time he had the best of it. 
Take it he was henpecked when he married, and 
Madam Esmond took the spirit out of him when she 
got him in her island. Virginia is an island. Ain’t it 
an island?” 
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Harry laughed, and said “No!” And the jolly 
Baronet, going off, said, “ Well, island or not, thou 
must come and tell all about it to my lady. She'll know 
whether ’tis an island or not.” 

“ My dear Mr. Warrington,” said my lord, with an 
appealing look, “I need not tell you that, in this great 
city, every man has enemies, and that there is a great, 
great deal of detraction and scandal. I never spoke to 
you about Sir Miles Warrington, precisely because I 
did know him, and because we have had differences to- 
gether. Should he permit himself remarks to my dis- 
paragement, you will receive them cwm grano, and re- 
member that it is from an enemy they come.” And the 
pair walked out of the King’s apartments and into Saint 
James’s Street. Harry found the news of his cold re- 
ception at court had already preceded him to White’s. 
The King had turned his back upon him. The King 
was jealous of Harry’s favour with the favourite. 
Harry was aw mieux with Lady Yarmouth. A score 
of gentlemen wished him a compliment upon his con- 
quest. Before night it was a settled matter that this 
was amongst the other victories of the Fortunate 
Youth. 

Sir Miles told his wife and Harry as much, when the 
young man appeared at the appointed hour at the Bar- 
onet’s dinner-table, and he rallied Harry in his simple 
rustic fashion. The lady, at first a grand and stately 
personage, told Harry, on their further acquaintance, 
that the reputation which the world had made for him 
was so bad, that at first she had given him but a frigid 
welcome. With the young ladies, Sir Miles’s daughters, 
it was, “ How d’ye do, cousin?” and “ No, thank you, 
cousin,” and a number of prim curtseys to the Virginian, 
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as they greeted him and took leave of him. The little 
boy, the heir of the house, dined at table, under the care 
of his governor; and, having his glass of port by papa 
after dinner, gave a loose to his innocent tongue, and 
asked many questions of his cousin. At last the inno- 
cent youth said, after looking hard in Harry’s face, 
“ Are you wicked, Cousin Harry? You don’t look very 
wicked! ” 

‘““My dear Master Miles!” expostulates the tutor, 
turning very red. 

“ But you know you said he was wicked!” cried the 
child. 

“We are all miserable sinners, Miley,” explains papa. 
“Haven’t you heard the clergyman say so every Sun- 
day?” 

“Yes, but not so very wicked as Cousin Harry. Is 
it true that you gamble, cousin, and drink all night 
with wicked men, and frequent the company of wicked 
women? You know you said so, Mr. Walker—and 
mamma said so, too, that Lady Yarmouth was a wicked 
woman.” 

“ And you are a little pitcher,” cries papa: “ and my 
wife, Nephew Harry, is a staunch Jacobite—you won’t 
like her the worse for that. Take Miles to his sisters, 
Mr. Walker, and Topsham shall give thee a ride in the 
park, child, on thy little horse.” The idea of the little 
horse consoled Master Miles; for, when his father or- 
dered him away to his sisters, he had begun to ery bit- 
terly, bawling out that he would far rather stay with his 
wicked cousin. 

“'They have made you a sad reputation among ’em, 
nephew!” says the jolly Baronet. “ My wife, you must 
know, of late years, and since the death of my poor eld- 
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est son, has taken to,—to, hum!—to Tottenham Court 
Road and Mr. Whitfield’s preaching: and we have had 
one Ward about the house, a friend of Mr. Walker’s 
yonder, who has recounted sad stories about you and 
your brother at home.” 

“ About me, Sir Miles, as much as he pleases,” cries 
Harry, warm with port; “but Dll break any man’s 
bones who dares say a word against my brother! Why, 
sir, that fellow was not fit to buckle my dear George’s 
shoe; and if I find him repeating at home what he dared 
to say in our house in Virginia, I promise him a second 
caning.” 

“You seem to stand up for your friends, Nephew 
Harry,” says the Baronet. “ Fill thy glass, lad, thou 
art not as bad as thou hast been painted. I always told 
my lady so. I drink Madam Esmond Warrington’s 
health, of Virginia, and will have a full bumper for that 
toast.” 

Harry, as in duty bound, emptied his glass, filled 
again, and, drank Lady Warrington and Master Miles. 

“Thou wouldst be heir to four thousand acres in 
Norfolk, did he die, though,” said the Baronet. 

“God forbid, sir, and be praised that I have acres 
enough in Virginia of my own!” says Mr. Warring- 
ton. He went up presently and took a dish of coffee 
with Lady Warrington: he talked to the young ladies 
of the house. He was quite easy, pleasant, and natural. 
There was one of them somewhat like Fanny Mountain, 
and this young lady became his special favourite. When 
he went away, they all agreed their wicked cousin was 
not near so wicked as they had imagined him to be: at 
any rate, my lady had strong hopes of rescuing him 
from the pit. She sent him a good book that evening, 
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whilst Mr. Harry was at White’s; with a pretty note, 
praying that “ Law’s Call” might be of service to him: 
and, this despatched, she and her daughters went off to 
a rout at the house of a minister’s lady. But Harry, 
before he went to White’s, had driven to his friend Mr. 
Sparks, in Tavistock Street, and purchased more trin- 
kets for his female cousins—“ from their aunt in Vir- 
ginia,” he said. You see, he was full of kindness: he 
kindled and warmed with prosperity. There are men on 
whom wealth hath no such fortunate influence. It 
hardens base hearts: it makes those who were mean and 
servile, mean and proud. If it should please the gods 
to try me with ten thousand a year, I will, of course, 
meekly submit myself to their decrees, but I will pray 
them to give me strength enough to bear the trial. All 
the girls in Hill Street were delighted at getting the 
presents from Aunt Warrington in Virginia, and ad- 
dressed a collective note, which must have astonished that 
good lady when she received it in Spring time, when she 
and Mountain and Fanny were on a visit to grim, de- 
serted Castlewood, when the snows had cleared away, and 
a thousand peach-trees flushed with blossoms. ‘‘ Poor 
boy!” the mother thought. “This is some present he 
gave his cousins in my name, in the time of his pros- 
perity—nay, of his extravagance and folly. How 
quickly his wealth has passed away! But he ever had 
a kind heart for the poor, Mountain; and we must not 
forget him in his need. It behooves us to be more than 
ever careful of our own expenses, my good people!” 
And so, I dare say, they warmed themselves by one log, 
and ate of one dish, and worked by one candle. And 
the widow’s servants, whom the good soul began to 
pinch more and more I fear, lied, stole, and cheated more 
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and more: and what was saved in one way, was stole in 
another. 

One afternoon, Mr. Harry sat in his Bond Street 
lodgings, arrayed in his dressing-gown, sipping his 
chocolate, surrounded by luxury, encased in satin, and 
yet enveloped in care. A few weeks previously, when 
the luck was with him, and he was scattering his bene- 
factions to and fro, he had royally told Parson Samp- 
son to get together a list of his debts, which he, Mr. 
Warrington, would pay. Accordingly, Sampson had 
gone to work, and had got together a list, not of all his 
debts,—no man ever does set down all,—but such a 
catalogue as he thought sufficient to bring in to Mr. 
Warrington, at whose breakfast-table the divine had 
humbly waited until his honour should choose to at- 
tend it. 

Harry appeared at length, very pale and languid, in 
curl-papers, had scarce any appetite for his breakfast; 
and the Chaplain, fumbling with his schedule in his 
pocket, humbly asked if his patron had had a bad night? 
Yes, his honour had had a very bad night. He had been 
brought home from White’s by two chairmen at five 
o'clock in the morning; had caught a confounded cold, 
for one of the windows of the chair would not shut, and 
the rain and snow came in; finally, was in such a bad 
humour, that all poor Sampson’s quirks and jokes 
could scarcely extort a smile from him. 

At last, to be sure, Mr. Warrington burst into a loud 
laugh. It was when the poor Chaplain, after a sufficient 
discussion of muffins, eggs, tea, the news, the theatres, 
and so forth, pulled a paper out of his pocket, and in a 
piteous tone said, “ Here is that schedule of debts which 
your honour asked for—two hundred and forty-three 
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pounds—every shilling I owe in the world, thank 
heaven!—that is—ahem!—every shilling of which the 
payment will in the least inconvenience me—and I need 
not tell my dearest patron that I shall consider him 
my saviour and benefactor!” 

It was then that Harry, taking the paper and eyeing 
the Chaplain with rather a wicked look, burst into a 
laugh, which was, however, anything but jovial. Wicked 
execrations, moreover, accompanied this outbreak of 
humour, and the luckless Chaplain felt that his petition 
had come at the wrong moment. 

“ Confound it, why didn’t you bring it on Monday?” 
Harry asked. 

“ Confound me, why did I not bring it on Monday?” 
echoed the Chaplain’s timid soul. “ It is my luck—my 
usual luck. Have the cards been against you, Mr. War- 
rington?” 

“Yes: a plague on them. Monday night, and last 
night, have both gone against me. Don’t be frightened, 
Chaplain, there’s money enough in the locker yet. But 
I must go into the City and get some.” 

“What, sell out, sir? ” asks his Reverence, with a voice 
that was re-assured, though it intended to be alarmed. 

“ Sell out, sir? Yes! I borrowed a hundred of Mack- 
reth in counters last night, and must pay him at dinner- 
time. I will do your business for you nevertheless, and 
never fear, my good Mr. Sampson. Come to breakfast 
to-morrow, and we will see and deliver your Reverence 
from the Philistines.” But though he laughed in Samp- 
son’s presence, and strove to put a good face upon the 
matter, Harry’s head sank down on his chest when the 
parson quitted him, and he sat over the fire, beating the 
coals about with the poker, and giving utterance to 
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many naughty disjointed words, which showed, but did 
not relieve, the agitation of his spirit. 

In this mood, the young fellow was interrupted by the 
appearance of a friend, who on any other day—even on 
that one when his conscience was so uneasy—was wel- 
come to Mr. Warrington. This was no other than Mr. 
Lambert, in his military dress, but with a cloak over him, 
who had come from the country, had been to the Cap- 
tain-General’s levee that morning, and had come thence 
to visit his young friend in Bond Street. 

-Harry may have thought Lambert’s greeting rather 
cold; but being occupied with his own affairs, he put 
away that notion. How were the ladies of Oakhurst, 
and Miss Hetty, who was ailing when he passed through 
in the autumn? Purely? Mr. Warrington was very 
glad. They were come to stay awhile in London with 
their friend Lord Wrotham? Mr. Harry was delighted 
—though it must be confessed his face did not exhibit 
any peculiar signs of pleasure when he heard the news. 

“And so you live at White’s, and with the great 
folks; and you fare sumptuously every day, and you 
pay your court at St. James’s, and make one at my 
Lady Yarmouth’s routs, and at all the card-parties in 
the Court end of the town?” asks the Colonel. 

“My dear Colonel, I do what other folks do,” says 
Harry, with rather a high manner. 

“Other folks are richer folks than some folks, my 
dear lad.” 

“ Sir!” says Mr. Warrington, “I would thank you 
to believe that I owe nothing for which I cannot pay!” 

“I should never have spoken about your affairs,” said 
the other, not noticing the young man’s haughty tone, 
“ut that you yourself confided them to me. I hear all 
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sorts of stories about the Fortunate Youth. Only at his 
Royal Highness’s even to-day, they were saying how 
rich you were already, and I did not undeceive them—” 

“Colonel Lambert, I can’t help the world gossiping 
about me!” cries Mr. Warrington, more and more im- 
patient. 

“And what prodigious sums you had won. Eight- 
een hundred one night—two thousand another—six or 
eight thousand in all! Oh! there were gentlemen from 
White’s at the levee too, I can assure you, and the army 
can fling a main as well as you civilians!” 

“T wish they would meddle with their own affairs,” 
says Harry, scowling at his old friend. 

“And I, too, you look as if you were going to say. 
Well, my boy, it 7s my affair, and you must let Theo’s 
father and Hetty’s father, and Harry Warrington’s 
father’s old friend say how it is my affair.” Here the 
Colonel drew a packet out of his pocket. ‘ Look you, 
Harry. These trinkets which you sent with the kindest 
heart in the world to people who love you, and would 
cut off their little hands to spare you needless pain, 
could never be bought by a young fellow with two or 
three hundred a year. Why, a nobleman might buy these 
things, or a rich City banker, and send them to his—to 
his daughters, let us say.” 

“ Sir, as you say, I meant only kindness,” says Harry, 
blushing burning-red. 

“ But you must not give them: to my girls, my boy, 
Hester and Theodosia Lambert must not be dressed up 
with the winnings off the gaming-table, saving your 
presence. It goes to my heart to bring back the trinkets. 
Mrs. Lambert will keep her present, which is of small 
value, and sends you her love and a God bless you—and 
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so say I, Harry Warrington, with all my heart.” Here 
the good Colonel’s voice was much moved, and his face 
grew very red, and he passed his hand over his eyes ere 
he held it out. 

But the spirit of rebellion was strong in Mr. War- 
rington. He rose up from his seat, never offering to 
take the hand which his senior held out to him. ‘“ Give 
me leave to tell Colonel Lambert,” he said, ‘‘ that I 
have had somewhat too much advice from him. You 
are for ever volunteering it, sir, and when I don’t ask it. 
You make it your business to inquire about my gains at 
play, and about the company I keep. What right have 
you to control my amusements or my companions? I 
strive to show my sense of your former kindness by little 
presents to your family, and you fling—you bring them 
back.” 

“I can’t do otherwise, Mr. Warrington,” says the 
Colonel, with a very sad face. 

“ Such a slight may mean nothing here, sir, but in our 
country it means war, sir!” cries Mr. Warrington. 
“God forbid I should talk of drawing a sword against 
the father of ladies who have been as mother and sister 
tome: but you have wounded my heart, Colonel Lam- 
bert—you have, I won’t say insulted, but humiliated me, 
and this is a treatment I will bear from no man alive! 
My servants will attend you to the door, sir!” Saying 
which, and rustling in his brocade dressing-gown, Mr. 
Warrington, with much state, walked off to his bed- 
room. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


CONTAINS WHAT MIGHT, PERHAPS, HAVE BEEN 
EXPECTED 


=A \ like young Amer- 
WI: ° , 
\ \, ican chief chose 
to be in great 
wrath not only 
against Colonel 
Lambert, but 
the whole of 
that gentleman’s 
family. pik ke 
~ has humiliated 
me before)? the 
= - girls!’’ thought the 
young man. ‘‘He and 
Mr. Wolfe, who were for ever preaching morality to 
me, and giving themselves airs of superiority and pro- 
tection, have again been holding me up to the family as 
a scapegrace and prodigal. They are so virtuous that 
they won’t shake me by the hand, forsooth; and when I 
want to show them a little common gratitude, they fling 
my presents in my face!” 
“ Why, sir, the things must be worth a little fortune! ” 
says Parson Sampson, casting an eye of covetousness 
160 
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on the two morocco boxes, in which, on their white satin 
cushions, reposed Mr. Sparks’s golden gewgaws. 

“They cost me some money, Sampson,” says the 
young man. “ Not that I would grudge ten times the 
amount to people who have been kind to me.” 

“No, faith, sir, not if IT know your honour!” inter- 
jects Sampson, who never lost a chance of praising his 
young patron to his face. 

“'The repeater, they told me, was a great bargain, and 
worth a hundred pounds at Paris. Little Miss Hetty 
I remember saying that she longed to have a repeating 
watch.” 

“Oh, what a love!” cries the Chaplain. “With a 
little circle of pearls on the back, and a diamond knob 
for the handle! Why, ’twould win any woman’s heart, 
Sela 

“There passes an apple-woman with a basket. I 
have a mind to fling the thing out to her!” cries Mr. 
Warrington, fiercely. 

When Harry went out upon business, which took him 
to the City and the Temple, his parasite did not follow 
him very far into the Strand; but turned away, owning 
that he had a terror of Chancery Lane, its inhabitants, 
and precincts. Mr. Warrington went then to his broker, 
and they walked to the Bank together, where they did 
some little business, at the end of which, and after the 
signing of a trifling signature or two, Harry departed 
with a certain number of crisp bank-notes in his pocket. 
The broker took Mr. Warrington to one of the great 
dining-houses for which the City was famous then as 
now; and afterwards showed Mr. Warrington the Vir- 
ginia walk upon ’Change, through which Harry passed 
rather shamefacedly. What would a certain lady in 
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Virginia say, he thought, if she knew that he was carry- 
ing off in that bottomless gambler’s pocket a great por- 
tion of his father’s patrimony? Those are all Virginia 
merchants, thinks he, and they are all talking to one 
another about me, and all saying, “ That is young 
Esmond, of Castlewood, on the Potomac, Madam Es- 
mond’s son; and he has been losing his money at play, 
and he has been selling out so much, and so much, and 
so much.” 

His spirits did not rise until he had passed under the 
traitors’ heads of Temple Bar, and was fairly out of 
the City. From the Strand Mr. Harry walked home, 
looking in at St. James’s Street by the way; but there 
was nobody there as yet, the company not coming to the 
Chocolate House till a later hour. 

Arrived at home, Mr. Harry pulls out his bundle of 
bank-notes; puts three of them into a sheet of paper, 
which he seals carefully, having previously written 
within the sheet the words, “ Much good may they do 
you. H. E. W.” And this packet he directs to the 
Reverend Mr. Sampson,—leaving it on the chimney- 
glass, with directions to his servants to give it to that 
divine when he should come in. 

And now his honour’s phaeton is brought to the door, 
and he steps in, thinking to drive round the park; but 
the rain coming on, or the east wind blowing, or some 
other reason arising, his honour turns his horses’ heads 
down St. James’s Street, and is back at White’s at about 
three o’clock. Scarce anybody has come in yet. It is the 
hour when folks are at dinner. ‘There, however, is my 
cousin Castlewood, lounging over the Public Advertiser, 
having just come off from his duty at Court hard by. 

Lord Castlewood is yawning over the Public Adver- 
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tiser. What shall they do? Shall they have a little pic- 
quet? Harry has no objection to a little picquet. “ Just 
for an hour,” says Lord Castlewood. “I dine at Arling- 
ton Street at four.” “Just for an hour,” says Mr. 
Warrington; and they call for cards. 

“ Or shall we have ’em in up stairs?” says my lord. 
“ Out of the noise?” 

“ Certainly, out of the noise,” says Harry. 

At five o’clock a half-dozen of gentlemen have come 
in after their dinner, and are at cards, or coffee, or talk. 
The folks from the ordinary have not left the table yet. 
There the gentlemen of White’s will often sit till past 
midnight. 

One toothpick points over the coffee-house blinds into 
the street. “ Whose phaeton?” asks Toothpick 1 of 
Toothpick 2. 

“The Fortunate Youth’s,” says No. 2. 

“Not so fortunate the last three nights. Luck con- 
foundedly against him. Lost, last night, thirteen hun- 
dred to the table. Mr. Warrington been here to-day, 
John?” 

“Mr. Warrington is in the house now, sir. In the 
little tea-room with Lord Castlewood since three o’clock. 
They are playing at picquet,” says John. 

“What fun for Castlewood,” says No. 1, with a 
shrug. 

The second gentleman growls out an execration. 
“Curse the fellow!” he says. ‘“‘ He has no right to be 
in this club at all. He doesn’t pay if he loses. Gentle- 
men ought not to play with him. Sir Miles Warrington 
told me at Court the other day, that Castlewood has 
owed him money on a bet these three years.” 

“ Castlewood,” says No. 1, “don’t lose if he plays 
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alone. A large company flurries him, you see—that’s 
why he doesn’t come to the table.” And the facetious 
gentleman grins, and shows all his teeth, polished per- 
fectly clean. 

“ Let’s go up and stop ’em,” growls No. 2. 

“Why?” asks the other. “Much better look out 
a-window. Lamplighter going up the ladder—famous 
sport. Look at that old putt in the chair: did you ever 
see such an old quiz?” 

“Who is that just gone out of the house? As [I live, 
it’s Fortunatus! He seems to have forgotten that his 
phaeton has been here, waiting all the time. I bet you 
two to one he has been losing to Castlewood.” 

“ Jack, do you take me to be a fool?” asks the one 
gentleman of the other. “Pretty pair of horses the 
youth has got. How he is flogging ’°em!” And they 
see Mr. Warrington galloping up the street, and scared 
coachmen and chairmen clearing before him: presently 
my Lord Castlewood is seen to enter a chair, and go his 
way. 

Harry drives up to his own door. It was but a 
few yards, and those poor horses have been beating the 
pavement all this while in the rain. Mr. Gumbo is 
engaged at the door in conversation with a country- 
fied-looking lass, who trips off with a curtsey. Mr. 
Gumbo is always engaged with some pretty maid or 
other. 

‘“ Gumbo, has Mr. Sampson been here?” asks Gum- 
bo’s master from his driving seat. 

“No, sar. Mr. Sampson have not been here!” an- 
swers Mr. Warrington’s gentleman. Harry bids him 
to go up stairs and bring down a letter addressed to 
Mr. Sampson. 
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“ Addressed to Mr. Sampson? Oh, yes, sar,” says 
Mr. Gumbo, who can’t read. 

“ A sealed letter, stupid! on the mantelpiece, in the 
glass!” says Harry; and Gumbo leisurely retires to 
fetch that document. As soon as Harry has it, he turns 
his horses’ heads towards St. James’s Street, and the 
two gentlemen, still yawning out of the window at 
White’s, behold the Fortunate Youth, in an instant, 
back again. 

As they passed out of the little tea-room where he 
and Lord Castlewood had had their picquet together, 
Mr. Warrington had seen that several gentlemen had 
entered the play-room, and that there was a bank there. 
Some were already steadily at work, and had their gam- 
ing jackets on: they kept such coats at the club, which 
they put on when they had a mind to sit down to a regu- 
lar night’s play. 

Mr. Warrington goes to the clerk’s desk, pays his 
account of the previous night, and, sitting down at the 
table, calls for fresh counters. This has been decidedly 
an unlucky week with the Fortunate Youth, and to- 
night is no more fortunate than previous nights have 
been. He calls for more counters, and more presently. 
He is a little pale and silent, though very easy and po- 
lite when talked to. But he cannot win. 

At last he gets up. “ Hang it! stay and mend your 
luck!” says Lord March, who is sitting by his side with 
a heap of counters before him, green and white. “ Take 
a hundred of mine, and go on!” 

“T have had enough for to-night, my lord,” says 
Harry, and rises and goes away, and eats a broiled bone 
in the coffee-room, and walks back to his lodgings some 


time about midnight. A man after a great catastrophe 
VOL. II. 
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commonly sleeps very well. It is the waking in the 
morning which is sometimes queer and unpleasant. Last 
night you proposed to Miss Brown: you quarrelled 
over your cups with Captain Jones, and valorously 
pulled his nose: you played at cards with Colonel Rob- 
inson, and gave him—oh, how many I O U’s! These 
thoughts, with a fine headache, assail you in the morn- 
ing watches. What a dreary, dreary gulf between to- 
day and yesterday! It seems as if you are years older. 
Can’t you leap back over that chasm again, and is it 
not possible that Yesterday is but a dream? There you 
are, in bed. No daylight in at the windows yet. Pull 
your nightcap over your eyes, the blankets over your 
nose, and sleep away Yesterday. Psha, man, it was but 
a dream! Oh no, no! The sleep won’t come. The 
watchman bawls some hour—what hour? Harry minds 
him that he has got the repeating watch under his pil- 
low which he had bought for Hester. Ting, ting, ting! 
the repeating watch sings out six times in the darkness, 
with a little supplementary performance indicating the 
half hour. Poor dear little Hester!—so bright, so gay, 
so innocent! he would have liked her to have that watch. 
What will Maria say? (Oh, that old Maria! what a 
bore she is beginning to be! he thinks.) What will 
Madam Esmond at home say when she hears that he 
has lost every shilling of his ready money—of his patri- 
mony? All his winnings, and five thousand pounds be- 
sides, in three nights. Castlewood could not have played 
him false? No. My lord knows picquet better than 
Harry does, but he would not deal unfairly with his 
own flesh and blood. No, no. Harry is glad his kins- 
man, who wanted the money, has got it. And for 
not one more shilling than he possessed, would he play. 
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It was when he counted up his losses at the gam- 
ing-table, and found they would cover all the re- 
mainder of his patrimony, that he passed the box and 
left the table. But, O cursed bad company! O ex- 
travagance and folly! O humiliation and remorse! 
“Will my mother at home forgive me?” thinks the 
young prodigal. “ Oh, that I were there, and had never 
fefteit!”’ 

The dreary London dawn peeps at length through 
shutters and curtains. The housemaid enters to light his 
honour’s fire and admit the dun morning into his win- 
dows. Her Mr. Gumbc presently follows, who warms 
his master’s dressing-gown and sets out his shaving- 
plate and linen. Then arrives the hairdresser to curl and 
powder his honour, whilst he reads his morning’s letters; 
and at breakfast-time comes that inevitable Parson 
Sampson, with eager looks and servile smiles, to wait 
on his patron. The parson would have returned yes- 
terday according to mutual agreement, but some jolly 
fellows kept him to dinner at the “ St. Alban’s,” and, 
faith, they made a night of it. 

“Oh, Parson!” groans Harry, twas the worst 
night you ever made in your life! Look here, sir!” 

“Here is a broken envelope with the words, * Much 
good may it do you,’ written within,” says the Chaplain, 
glancing at the paper. 

“Look on the outside, sir!” cries Mr. Warrington. 
“The paper was directed to you.” The poor Chaplain’s 
countenance exhibited great alarm. “ Has some one 
broke it open, sir?” he asks. 

“Some one, yes. I broke it open, Sampson. Had 
you come here as you proposed yesterday afternoon, 
you would have found that envelope full of bank-notes. 
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As it is, they were all dropped at the infernal macco- 
table last night.” 

“ What, all?” says Sampson. 

“Yes, all, with all the money I brought away from 
the city, and all the ready money I have left in the 
world. In the afternoon I played picquet with my 
cous—with a gentleman at White’s—and he eased me of 
all the money I had about me. Remembering that there 
was still some money left here, unless you had fetched 
it, I came home and carried it back and left it at the 
macco-table, with every shilling besides that belongs to 
me—and—great heaven, Sampson, what’s the matter, 
man?” 

“Tt’s my luck, it’s my usual luck,” cries out the- un- 
fortunate Chaplain, and fairly bursts into tears. 

“What! You are not whimpering like a baby at the 
loss of a loan of a couple of hundred pounds?” cries out 
Mr. Warrington, very fierce and angry. “ Leave the 
room, Gumbo! Confound you! why are you always 
poking your woolly head in at that door?” 

“Some one below wants to see Master with a little 
bill,” says Mr. Gumbo. 

“Tell him to go to Jericho! ” roars out Mr. Warring- 
ton. “Let me see nobody! I am not at home, sir, at 
this hour of the morning!” 

A murmur or two, a scuffle is heard on the landing- 
place, and silence finally ensues. Mr. Warrington’s 
scorn and anger are not diminished by this altercation. 
He turns round savagely upon unhappy Sampson, who 
sits with his head buried in his breast. 

“ Hadn't you better take a bumper of brandy to keep 
your spirits up, Mr. Sampson?” he asks. “ Hang it, 
man! don’t be snivelling like a woman! ” 
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~ Oh, it’s not me!” says Sampson, tossing his head. 
lean used ‘to it, sir.” 

“ Not you! Who, then? Are you crying because 
somebody else is hurt, pray?” asks Mr. Warrington. 

“Yes, sir!” says the Chaplain, with some spirit; ‘“ be- 
cause somebody else is hurt, and through my fault. I 
have lodged for many years in London with a boot- 
maker, a very honest man: and, a few days since, hav- 
ing a perfect reliance upon—upon a friend who had 
promised to accommodate me with a loan—I borrowed 
sixty pounds from my landlord which he was about to 
pay to his own. I can’t get the money. My poor land- 
lord’s goods will be seized for rent; his wife and dear 
young children will be turned into the street; and this 
honest family will be ruined through my fault. But, as 
you say, Mr. Warrington, I ought not to snivel like a 
woman. I will remember that you helped me once, and 
will bid you farewell, sir.” 

And, taking his broad-leafed hat, Mr. Chaplain 
walked out of the room. 

An execration and a savage laugh, I am sorry to say, 
burst out of Harry’s lips at this sudden movement of 
the Chaplain’s. He was in such a passion with himself, 
with circumstances, with all people round about him, 
that he searce knew where to turn, or what he said. 
Sampson heard the savage laughter, and then the voice 
of Harry calling from the stairs, “ Sampson, Sampson! 
hang you! come back! It’s a mistake! I beg your 
pardon!” But the Chaplain was cut to the soul, and 
walked on. Harry heard the door of the street as the 
Parson slammed it. It thumped on his own breast. He 
entered his room, and sank back on his luxurious chair 
there. He was Prodigal, amongst the swine—his foul 
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remorses; they had tripped him up, and were wallowing 
over him. Gambling, extravagance, debauchery, disso- 
lute life, reckless companions, dangerous women—they 
were all upon him in a herd, and were trampling upon 
the prostrate young sinner. 

Prodigal was not, however, yet utterly overcome, and 
had some fight left in him. Dashing the filthy impor- 
tunate brutes aside, and, as it were, kicking his ugly 
remembrances away from him, Mr. Warrington seized 
a great glass of that fire-water which he had recom- 
mended to poor humiliated Parson Sampson, and fling- 
ing off his fine damask robe, rang for the trembling 
Gumbo, and ordered his coat. “ Not that!” roars he, 
as Gumbo brings him a fine green coat with plated but- 
tons and a gold cord. “A plain suit—the plainer the 
better! The black clothes.” And Gumbo brings the 
mourning-coat which his master had discarded for some 
months past. 

Mr. Harry then takes:—1, his fine new gold watch; 
2, his repeater (that which he had bought for Hetty), 
which he puts into his other fob; 3, his necklace, which 
he had purchased for Theo; 4, his rings, of which my | 
gentleman must have half-a-dozen at least (with the ex- 
ception of his grandfather’s old seal ring, which he 
kisses and lays down on the pincushion again); 5, his 
three gold snuffboxes; and 6, his purse, knitted by his 
mother, and containing three shillings and sixpence and 
a pocket-piece brought from Virginia: and putting on 
his hat, issues from his door. 

At the landing he is met by Mr. Ruff, his landlord, 
who bows and cringes and puts into his honour’s hand 
a strip of paper a yard long. “ Much obliged if Mr. 
Warrington will settle. Mrs. Ruff has a large account 
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to make up to-day.” Mrs. Ruff is a milliner. Mr. Ruff 
is one of the head-waiters and aides-de-camp of Mr. 
Mackreth, the proprietor of White’s Club. The sight 
of the landlord does not add to the lodger’s good hu- 
mour. 

“ Perhaps his honour will have the kindness to settle 
the little account?” asks Mr. Ruff. 

“ Of course I will settle the account,” says Harry, 
glumly looking down over Mr. Ruff’s head from the 
stair above him. 

“Perhaps Mr. Warrington will settle it now?” 

“No, sir, I will not settle it now!” says Mr. War- 
rington, bullying forward. 

“Tm very—very much in want of money, sir,” pleads 
the voice under him. “ Mrs. Ruff is—” 

“Hang you, sir, get out of the way!” cries Mr. 
Warrington, ferociously, and driving Mr. Ruff back- 
ward to the wall, sending him almost topsy-turvy down 
his own landing, he tramps down the stair, and walks 
forth into Bond Street. 

The Guards were at exercise at the King’s Mews at 
Charing Cross, as Harry passed, and he heard their 
drums and fifes, and looked in at the gate, and saw them 
at drill. “ I can shoulder a musket at any rate,” thought 
he to himself gloomily, as he strode on. He crossed 
St. Martin’s Lane (where he transacted some business) , 
and so made his way into Long Acre, and to the boot- 
maker’s house where friend Sampson lodged. ‘The 
woman of the house said Mr. Sampson was not at home, 
but had promised to be at home at one; and, as she 
knew Mr. Warrington, showed him up to the Parson’s 
apartments, where he sat down, and, for want of occu- 
pation, tried to read an unfinished sermon of the Chap- 
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lain’s. The subject was the Prodigal Son. Mr. Harry 
did not take very accurate cognisance of the sermon. 

Presently he heard the landlady’s shrill voice on the 
stair, pursuing somebody who ascended, and Sampson 
rushed into the room, followed by the sobbing woman. 

At seeing Harry, Sampson started, and the land- 
lady stopped. Absorbed in her own domestic cares, she 
had doubtless forgot that a visitor was awaiting her 
lodger. “ There’s only thirteen pound in the house, and 
he will be here at one, I tell you!” she was bawling out, 
as she pursued her victim. 

“Hush, hush! my good creature!” cries the gasping 
Chaplain, pointing to Harry, who rose from the win- 
dow-seat. “‘ Don’t you see Mr. Warrington? I’ve busi- 
ness with him—most important business. It will be all 
right, I tell you!” And he soothed and coaxed Mrs. 
Landlady out of the room, with the crowd of anxious 
little ones hanging at her coats. 

“Sampson, I have come to ask your pardon again,” 
says Mr. Warrington, rising up. “ What I said to-day 
to you was very cruel and unjust, and unlike a gentle- 
man. 

‘“ Not a word more, sir,” says the other, coldly and 
sadly, bowing and scarcely pressing the hand which 
Harry offered him. 

“ T see you are still angry with me,” Harry continues. 

“ Nay, sir, an apology is an apology. A man of my 
station can ask for no more from one of yours. No 
doubt you did not mean to give me pain. And what if 
you did? And you are hot the only one of the family 
who has,” he said, as he looked piteously round the 
room. “I wish I had never known the name of Es- 
| mond or Castlewood,” he continues, “ or that place yon- 
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der of which the picture hangs over my fireplace, 
and where I have buried myself these long, long years. 
My lord, your cousin, took a fancy to me, said he 
would make my fortune, has kept me as his de- 
pendant till fortune has passed by me, and now refuses 
me my due.” 

“ How do you mean your due, Mr. Sampson?” asks 
Harry. 

“I mean three years’ salary which he owes me as 
Chaplain of Castlewood. Seeing you could give me 
no money, I went to his lordship this morning, and asked 
him. I fell on my knees, and asked him, sir. But his 
lordship had none. He gave me civil words, at least 
(saving your presence, Mr. Warrington), but no mo- 
ney—that is, five guineas, which he declared was all 
he had, and which I took. But what are five guineas 
amongst somany? Oh, those poor little children! those 
poor little children!” 

“Lord Castlewood said he had no money?” cries out 
Harry. ‘“ He won eleven hundred pounds, yesterday, 
of me at picquet—which I paid him out of this pocket- 
book.” 

““T dare say, sir—I dare say, sir. One can’t believe 
a word his lordship says, sir,” says Mr. Sampson; “ but 
I am thinking of execution in this house and ruin upon 
these poor folks to-morrow.” 

“That need not happen,” says Mr. Warrington. 
“ Here are eighty guineas, Sampson. As far as they 
go, God help you! ’Tis all I have to give you. I wish 
to my heart I could give more as I promised; but you 
did not come at the right time, and I am a poor devil 
now until I get my remittances from Virginia.” 

The Chaplain gave a wild look of surprise, and turned 
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quite white. He flung himself down on his knees and 
seized Harry’s hand. 

“Great powers, sir!” says he, “are you a guardian 
angel that heaven hath sent me? You quarrelled with 
my tears this morning, Mr. Warrington. I can’t help 
them now. They burst, sir, from a grateful heart. A 
rock of stone would pour them forth, sir, before such 
goodness as yours! May heaven eternally bless you, 
and give you prosperity! May my unworthy prayers 
be heard in your behalf, my friend, my best benefactor! 
May—” 

“Nay, nay! get up, friend—get up, Sampson!” says 
Harry, whom the Chaplain’s adulation and fine phrases 
rather annoyed. “I am glad to have been able to do 
you a service—sincerely glad. There—there! Don’t 
be on your knees to me!” 

“To heaven who sent you to me, sir!” cries the Chap- 
lain. “ Mrs. Weston! Mrs. Weston!” 

“What is it, sir?” says the landlady instantly, who, 
indeed, had been at the door the whole time. ‘“‘ We are 
saved, Mrs. Weston! We are saved!” cries the Chap- 
lain. “ Kneel, kneel, woman, and thank our benefactor! 
Raise your innocent voices, children, and bless him!” 
A universal whimper arose round Harry, which the 
Chaplain led off, whilst the young Virginian stood, sim- 
pering and well pleased, in the midst of this congrega- 
tion. ‘They would worship, do what he might. One of 
the children, not understanding the kneeling order, and 
standing up, the mother fetched her a slap on the ear, 
crying, “ Drat it, Jane, kneel down, and bless the gen- 
tleman, I tell ’ee!” ... We leave them performing this 
sweet benedictory service. Mr. Harry walks off from 
Long Acre, forgetting almost the griefs of the former 
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four or five days, and tingling with the consciousness of 
having done a good action. 


The young woman with whom Gumbo had been con- 
versing on that evening when Harry drove up from 
White’s to his lodging, was Mrs. Molly, from Oakhurst, 
the attendant of the ladies there. Wherever that fas- 
cinating Gumbo went, he left friends and admirers in 
the servants’-hall. I think we said it was on a Wednes- 
day evening he and Mrs. Molly had fetched a walk 
together, and they were performing the amiable cour- 
tesies incident upon parting, when Gumbo’s master 
came up, and put an end to their twilight whisperings 
and what not. 

For many hours on Wednesday, on Thursday, on 
Friday, a pale little maiden sat at a window in Lord 
Wrotham’s house, in Hill Street, her mother and sister 
wistfully watching her. She would not go out. They 
knew whom she was expecting. He passed the door 
once, and she might have thought he was coming, but 
he did not. He went into a neighbouring house. Papa 
had never told the girls of the presents which Harry had 
sent, and only whispered a word or two to their mother 
regarding his quarrel with the young Virginian. 

On Saturday night there was an opera of Mr. Han- 
del’s, and papa brought home tickets for the gallery. 
Hetty went this evening. The change would do her 
good, Theo thought, and—and, perhaps there might be 
Somebody amongst the fine company; but Somebody 
was not there; and Mr. Handel’s fine music fell blank 
upon the poor child. It might have been Signor Bonon- 
cini’s, and she would have scarce known the difference. 

As the children are undressing, and taking off those 
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smart new satin sacks in which they appeared at the 
Opera, looking so fresh and so pretty amongst all the 
tawdry rouged folk, Theo remarks how very sad and 
wobegone Mrs. Molly, their maid, appears. Theo is 
always anxious when other people seem in trouble; not 
so Hetty, now, who is suffering, poor thing, from one 
of the most selfish maladies which ever visits mortals. 
Have you ever been amongst insane people, and re- 
marked how they never, never think of any but them- 
selves? 

“What is the matter, Molly?” asks kind Theo: and, 
indeed, Molly has been longing to tell her young ladies. 
“Oh, Miss Theo! Oh, Miss Hetty!” she says. ““ How 
ever can I tell you?) Mr. Gumbo have been here, Mr. 
Warrington’s coloured gentleman, Miss; and he says 
Mr. Warrington have been took by two bailiffs this 
evening, as he comes out of Sir Miles Warrington’s 
house, three doors off.” 

“ Silence!” cries Theo, quite sternly. Who is it that 
gives those three shrieks? It is Mrs. Molly, who chooses 
to scream, because Miss Hetty has fallen fainting from 
her chair. 


CHAPTER XLV 
IN WHICH HARRY FINDS TWO UNCLES 


E have all of us, no 
doubt, had a fine 
experience of the 
world, and a vast 
variety of charac- 
ters have passed 
under our eyes; 
but there is one 
sort of men—not 
an uncommon ob- 
ject of satire in 
novels and plays 
—of whom I con- 
fess to have met 
with scarce any 
specimens at all in 

my intercourse with this sinful mankind. I mean, 

mere religious hypocrites, preaching for ever, and not 
believing a word of their own sermons; infidels in 
broad brims and sables, expounding, exhorting, commi- 
nating, blessing, without any faith in their own para- 
dise, or fear about their pandemonium. Look at those 
candid troops of hobnails clumping to church on a Sun- 
day evening; those rustling maid-servants in their rib- 
bons whom the young apprentices follow; those little 


regiments of schoolboys; those trim young maidens and 
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staid matrons, marching with their glistening prayer- 
books, as the chapel bell chinks yonder (passing Ebene- 
zer, very likely, where the congregation of umbrellas, 
great bonnets, and pattens, is by this time assembled 
under the flaring gas-lamps). Look at those! How 
many of them are hypocrites, think you? Very likely 
the maid-servant is thinking of her sweetheart: the 
grocer is casting about how he can buy that parcel of 
sugar, and whether the County Bank will take any 
more of his paper: the head-schoolboy is conning Latin 
verses for Monday’s exercise: the young scapegrace 
remembers that after this service and sermon, there will 
be papa’s exposition at home, but that there will be pie 
for supper: the clerk who calls out the psalm has his 
daughter in trouble, and drones through his responses 
scarcely aware of their meaning: the very moment the 
parson hides his face on his cushion, he may be thinking 
of that bill which is coming due on Monday. These peo- 
ple are not heavenly-minded; they are of the world, 
worldly, and have not yet got their feet off of it; but they 
are not hypocrites, look you. Folks have their religion 
in some handy mental lock-up, as it were,—a valuable 
medicine, to be taken in ill health; and a man adminis- 
ters his nostrum to his neighbour, and recommends his 
private cure for the other’s complaint. “My dear 
Madam, you have spasms? You will find these drops 
infallible!” “ You have been taking too much wine, 
my good sir? By this pill you may defy any evil conse- 
quences from too much wine, and take your bottle of 
port daily.” Of spiritual and bodily physic, who are 
more fond and eager dispensers than women? And 
we know that, especially a hundred years ago, every lady 
in the country had her still-room, and her medicine- 
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chest, her pills, powders, potions, for all the village 
round. 

My Lady Warrington took charge of the consciences 
and the digestions of her husband’s tenants and f amily. 
She had the faith and health of the servants’-hall in 
keeping. Heaven can tell whether she knew how to 
doctor them rightly: but, was it pill or doctrine, she 
administered one or the other with equal belief in her 
own authority, and her disciples swallowed both obedi- 
ently. She believed herself to be one of the most virtu- 
ous, self-denying, wise, learned women in the world; 
and, dinning this opinion perpetually into the ears of 
all round about her, succeeded in bringing not a few 
persons to join in her persuasion. 

At Sir Miles’s dinner there was so fine a side-board of 
plate, and such a number of men in livery, that it re- 
quired some presence of mind to perceive that the beer 
was of the smallest which the butler brought round in 
the splendid tankard, and that there was but one joint 
of mutton on the grand silver dish. When Sir Miles 
called the King’s health, and smacked his jolly lips over 
his wine, he eyed it and the company as if the liquor 
was ambrosia. He asked Harry Warrington whether 
they had port like that in Virginia? He said that was 
nothing to the wine Harry should taste in Norfolk. He 
praised the wine so, that Harry almost believed that it 
was good, and winked into his own glass, trying to see 
some of the merits which his uncle perceived in the ruby 
nectar. 

Just as we see in many a well-regulated family of this 
present century, the Warringtons had their two para- 
gons. Of the two grown daughters, the one was the 
greatest beauty, the other the greatest genius and angel 
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of any young lady then alive, as Lady Warrington told 
Harry. The eldest, the Beauty, was engaged to dear 
Tom Claypool, the fond mother informed her Cousin 
Harry in confidence. But the second daughter, the 
Genius and Angel, was for ever set upon our young 
friend to improve his wits and morals. She sang to him 
at the harpsichord—rather out of tune for an angel, 
Harry thought; she was ready with advice, instruction, 
conversation—with almost too much instruction and ad- 
vice, thought Harry, who would have far preferred the 
society of the little cousin who reminded him of Fanny 
Mountain at home. But the last-mentioned young 
maiden after dinner retired to her nursery commonly. 
Beauty went off on her own avocations; Mamma had 
to attend to her poor or write her voluminous letters; 
Papa dozed in his arm-chair; and the Genius remained 
to keep her young cousin company. 

The calm of the house somehow pleased the young 
man, and he liked to take refuge there away from the 
riot and dissipation in which he ordinarily lived. Cer- 
tainly no welcome could be kinder than that which he 
got. The doors were opened to him at all hours. If 
Flora was not at home, Dora was ready to receive him. 
Ere many days’ acquaintance, he and his little Cousin 
Miles had been to have a galloping-match in the Park, 
and Harry, who was kind and generous to every man 
alive who came near him, had in view the purchase of 
a little horse for his cousin, far better than that which 
the boy rode, when the circumstances occurred which 
brought all our poor Harry’s coaches and horses to a 
sudden breakdown. 

Though Sir Miles Warrington had imagined Virginia 
to be an island, the ladies were much better instructed 
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in geography, and anxious to hear from Harry all 
about his home and his native country. He, on his part, 
was not averse to talk about it. He described to them 
the length and breadth of his estate; the rivers which 
it coasted; the produce which it bore. He had had with 
a friend a little practice of surveying in his boyhood. 
He made a map of his county, with some fine towns here 
and there, which, in truth, were but log-huts (but, for 
the honour of his country, he was desirous that they 
should wear as handsome a look as possible). Here 
was Potomac; here was James River; here were the 
wharves whence his mother’s ships and tobacco were 
brought to the sea. In truth, the estate was as large as 
a county. He did not brag about the place overmuch. 
To see the handsome young fellow, in a fine suit of 
velvet and silver-lace, making his draught, pointing out 
this hill and that forest or town, you might have imag- 
ined him a travelling prince describing the realms of 
the queen his mother. He almost fancied himself to 
be so at times. He had miles where gentlemen in Eng- 
land had acres. Not only Dora listened, but the beau- 
teous Flora bowed her fair head and heard him with 
attention. Why, what was young Tom Claypool, their 
brother baronet’s son in Norfolk, with his great 
boots, his great voice, and his heirdom to a poor five 
thousand acres, compared to this young American 
prince and charming stranger? Angel as she was, Dora 
began to lose her angelic temper, and to twit Flora for 
a flirt. Claypool, in his red waistcoat, would sit dumb 
before the splendid Harry in his ruffles and laces, talk- 
ing of March and Chesterfield, Selwyn and Boling- 
broke, and the whole company of macaronis. Mamma 


began to love Harry more and more as a son. She was 
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anxious about the spiritual welfare of those poor In- 
dians, of those poor negroes in Virginia. What could 
she do to help dear Madam Esmond (a precious woman, 
she knew!) in the good work? She had a serious butler 
and housekeeper: they were delighted with the spiritual 
behaviour and sweet musical gifts of Gumbo. 

“ Ah! Harry, Harry! you have been a sad wild 
boy! Why did you not come sooner to us, sir, and not 
lose your time amongst the spendthrifts and the vain 
world? But ’tis not yet too late. We must reclaim 
thee, dear Harry! Mustn’t we, Sir Miles? Mustn’t we, 
Dora? Mustn’t we, Flora?” 

The three ladies all look up to the ceiling. They will 
reclaim the dear prodigal. It is which shall reclaim him 
most. Dora sits by and watches Flora. As for mamma, 
when the girls are away, she talks to him more and more 
seriously, more and more tenderly. She will be a mother 
to him in the absence of his own admirable parent. She 
gives him a hymn-book. She kisses him on the fore- 
head. She is actuated by the purest love, tenderness, 
religious regard, towards her dear, wayward, wild 
amiable nephew. 

While these sentimentalities were going on, it is to 
be presumed that Mr. Warrington kept his own counsel 
about his affairs out-of-doors, which we have seen were 
in the very worst condition. He who had been favoured 
by Fortune for so many weeks was suddenly deserted by 
her, and a few days had served to kick down all his 
heap of winnings. Do we say that my Lord Castle- 
wood, his own kinsman, had dealt unfairly by the young 
Virginian, and in the course of a couple of afternoons’ 
closet practice had robbed him? We would insinuate 
nothing so disrespectful to his lordship’s character; but 
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he had won from Harry every shilling which properly 
belonged to him, and would have played him for his 
reversion, but that the young man flung up his hands 
when he saw himself so far beaten, and declared that 
he must continue the battle no more. Remembering that 
there still remained a spar out of the wreck, as it were— 
that portion which he had set aside for poor Sampson 
— Harry ventured it at the gaming-table; but that last 
resource went down along with the rest of Harry’s pos- 
sessions, and Fortune fluttered off in the storm, leaving 
the luckless adventurer almost naked on the shore. 
When a man is young and generous and hearty the 
loss of money scarce afflicts him. Harry would sell his 
horses and carriages, and diminish his train of life. If 
he wanted immediate supplies of money, would not his 
Aunt Bernstein be his banker, or his kinsman who had 
won so much from him, or his kind Uncle Warrington 
and Lady Warrington who were always talking virtue 
and benevolence, and declaring that they loved him as a 
son? He would call upon these, or any one of them 
whom he might choose to favour, at his leisure; mean- 
while, Sampson’s story of his landlord’s distress touched 
the young gentleman, and, in order to raise a hasty 
supply for the clergyman, he carried off all his trinkets 
to a certain pawnbroker’s shop in St. Martin’s Lane. 
Now this broker was a relative or partner of that very 
Mr. Sparks of Tavistock Street from whom Harry had 
purehased—purchased did we say?—no; taken the trin- 
kets which he had intended to present to his Oakhurst 
friends; and it chanced that Mr. Sparks came to visit 
his brother tradesman very soon after Mr. Warrington 
had disposed of his goods. Recognizing immediately 
the little enamelled diamond-handled repeater which he 
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had sold to the Fortunate Youth, the jeweller broke out 
into expressions regarding Harry which I will not men- 
tion here, being already accused of speaking much too 
plainly. A gentleman who is acquainted with a pawn- 
broker, we may be sure has a bailiff or two amongst his 
acquaintances; and those bailiffs have followers who, 
at the bidding of the impartial Law, will touch with 
equal hand the fiercest captain’s epaulet or the finest 
macaroni’s shoulder. The very gentlemen who had 
seized upon Lady Maria at Tunbridge were set upon 
her cousin in London. They easily learned from the 
garrulous Gumbo that his honour was at Sir Miles War- 
rington’s house in Hill Street, and whilst the black was 
courting Mrs. Lambert’s maid at the adjoining mansion, 
Mr. Costigan and his assistant lay in wait for poor 
Harry, who was enjoying the delights of intercourse 
with a virtuous family-circle assembled round his aunt’s 
table. Never had Uncle Miles been more cordial, never 
had Aunt Warrington been more gracious, gentle, and 
affectionate; Flora looked unusually lovely, Dora had 
been more than ordinarily amiable. At parting, my 
lady gave him both her hands, and called benedictions 
from the ceilmg down upon him. Papa had said in 
his most jovial manner, “ Hang it, nephew! when I 
was thy age I should have kissed two such fine girls as 
Do and Flo ere this, and my own flesh and blood too! 
Don’t tell me! I should, my Lady Warrington! QOdd’s- 
fish! *tis the boy blushes, and not the girls! I think— 
I suppose they are used to it. He, he!” 

“ Papa!” cry the virgins. 

“ Sir Miles!” says the august mother at the same in- 
stant. 

“ There, there!” says papa. “A kiss won’t do no 
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harm, and won’t tell no tales, will it, Nephew Harry?” 
I suppose, during the utterance of the above three 
brief phrases, the harmless little osculatory operation has 
taken place, and blushing Cousin Harry has touched the 
damask cheek of Cousin Flora and Cousin Dora. 

As he goes down stairs with his uncle, mamma makes 
a speech to the girls, looking, as usual, up to the ceiling, 
and saying, “ What precious qualities your poor dear 
cousin has! What shrewdness mingled with his sim- 
plicity, and what a fine genteel manner, though upon 
mere worldly elegance I set little store. What a dread- 
ful pity to think that such a vessel should ever be lost! 
We must rescue him, my loves. We must take him 
away from those wicked companions, and those horrible 
Castlewoods—not that I would speak ill of my neigh- 
bours. But I shall hope, I shall pray, that he may be 
rescued from his evil courses!” And again Lady War- 
rington eyes the cornice in a most determined manner, 
as the girls wistfully look towards the door behind 
which their interesting cousin has just vanished. 

His uncle will go down stairs with him. He calls, 
“God bless you, my boy!” most affectionately: he 
presses Harry’s hand, and repeats his valuable bene- 
diction at the door. As it closes, the light from the hall 
within having sufficiently illuminated Mr. Warrington’s 
face and figure, two gentlemen, who have been standing 
on the opposite side of the way, advance rapidly, and 
one of them takes a strip of paper out of his pocket, and 
putting his hand upon Mr. Warrington’s shoulder, de- 
clares him his prisoner. A hackney-coach is in atten- 
dance, and poor Harry goes to sleep in Chancery Lane. 

Oh, to think that a Virginian prince’s back should be 
slapped by a ragged bailiff’s follower!—that Madam 
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Esmond’s son should be in a sponging-house in Cursitor 
Street! I do not envy our young prodigal his rest on 
that dismal night. Let us hit him now he is down, my 
beloved young friends. Let us imagine the stings of 
remorse keeping him wakeful on his dingy pillow; the 
horrid jollifications of other hardened inmates of the 
place ringing in his ears from the room hard by, where 
they sit boozing; the rage and shame and discomfiture. 
No pity on him, I say, my honest young gentlemen, for 
you, of course, have never indulged in extravagance or 
folly, or paid the reckoning of remorse. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


CHAINS AND SLAVERY 


SEMORSE for past misdeeds 
= and follies Harry sin- 
=== cerely felt, when he found 
<== himself a prisoner in that 
dismal lock-up house, and 
\ wrath and annoyance at 
—SS the idea of being sub- 
jected to the indignity of 
arrest; but the present un- 
==\\ _ pleasantry he felt sure 
== \ a 
7 ee \\ could only be momentary. 
Sz He had twenty friends 
who would release him 
from his confinement: to which of them should he ap- 
ply, was the question. Mr. Draper, the man of business, 
who had been so obsequious to him: his kind uncle the 
baronet, who had offered to make his house Harry’s 
home, who loved him as a son: his Cousin Castlewood, 
who had won such large sums from him: his noble 
friends at the Chocolate House, his good Aunt Bern- 
stein—any of these Harry felt sure would give him a 
help in his trouble, though some of the relatives, per- 
haps, might administer to him a little scolding for his 
imprudence. The main point was, that the matter 
should be transacted quietly, for Mr. Warrington was 
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know how a gentleman of his prodigious importance had 
been subject to such a vulgar process as an arrest. 

“ A pretty sensation my arrest must have created at 
the club!” thought Harry. “I suppose that Mr. Sel- 
wyn will be cutting all sorts of jokes about my misfor- 
tune, plague take him! Everybody round the table will 
have heard of it. March will tremble about the bet I 
have with him; and, faith, ’twill be difficult to pay him 
when I lose. They will all be setting up a whoop of 
congratulation at the Savage, as they call me, being 
taken prisoner. How shall I ever be able to appear in 
the world again? Whom shall I ask to come to my help? 
No,” thought he, with his mingled acuteness and sim- 
plicity, ““ I will not send in the first instance to any of 
my relations or my noble friends at White’s. I will 
have Sampson’s counsel. He has often been in a simi- 
lar predicament, and will know how to advise me.” Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the light of dawn appeared, after 
an almost intolerable delay—for it seemed to Harry as 
if the sun had forgotten to visit Cursitor Street in his 
rounds that morning—and as soon as the inmates of the 
house of bondage were stirring, Mr. Warrington de- 
spatched a messenger to his friend in Long Acre, ac- 
quainting the Chaplain with the calamity just befallen 
him, and beseeching his Reverence to give him the bene- 
fit of his advice and consolation. 

Mr. Warrington did not know, to be sure, that to 
send such a message to the parson was as if he said, “ I 
am fallen amongst the lions. Come down, my dear 
friend, into the pit with me.” Harry very likely thought 
Sampson’s difficulties were over; or, more likely still, 
was so much engrossed with his own affairs and per- 
plexities, as to bestow little thought upon his neigh- 
bour’s. Having sent off his missive the captive’s mind 
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was somewhat more at ease, and he condescended to 
call for breakfast, which was brought to him presently. 
The attendant who served him with his morning repast, 
asked him whether he would order dinner, or take his 
meal at Mrs. Bailiff’s table with some other gentlemen? 
No. Mr. Warrington would not order dinner. He 
should quit the place before dinnertime, he informed the 
chamberlain who waited on him in that grim tavern. 
The man went away, thinking no doubt that this was 
not the first young gentleman who had announced that 
he was going away ere two hours were over. “ Well, 
if your honour does stay, there is good beef and carrot 
at two o’clock,” says the sceptic, and closes the door on 
Mr. Harry and his solitary meditations. 

Harry’s messenger to Mr. Sampson brought back a 
message from that gentleman to say that he would be 
with his patron as soon as might be: but ten o’clock 
came, eleven o’clock, noon, and no Sampson. No Samp- 
son arrived, but about twelve Gumbo with a portman- 
teau of his master’s clothes, who flung himself, roaring 
with grief, at Harry’s feet: and with a thousand vows 
of fidelity, expressed himself ready to die, to sell him- 
self into slavery over again, to do anything to rescue his 
beloved Master Harry from this calamitous position. 
Harry was touched with the lad’s expressions of affec- 
tion, and told him to get up from the ground where he 
was grovelling on his knees, embracing his master’s. 
* All you have to do, sir, is to give me my clothes to 
dress, and to hold your tongue about this business. 
Mind you, not a word, sir, about it to anybody!” says 
Mr. Warrington, severely. 

“Oh, no, sir, nebber to nobody! ” says Gumbo, looking 
most solemnly, and proceeded to dress his master care- 
fully, who had need of a change and a toilette after his 
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yesterday’s sudden capture, and night’s dismal rest. 
Accordingly Gumbo flung a dash of powder in Harry’s 
hair, and arrayed his master carefully and elegantly, so 
that he made Mr. Warrington look as fine and splendid 
as if he had been stepping into his chair to go to St. 
James’s. 

Indeed all that love and servility could do Mr. Gumbo 
faithfully did for his master, for whom he had an ex- 
treme regard and attachment. But there were certain 
things beyond Gumbo’s power. He could not undo 
things which were done already; and he could not help 
lying and excusing himself when pressed upon points 
disagreeable to himself. 

As for swearing not to say a word about his master’s 
arrest—such an oath as that was impossible to keep: for, 
with a heart full of grief indeed, but with a tongue that 
never could cease wagging, bragging, joking, and lying, 
Mr. Gumbo had announced the woeful circumstance to 
a prodigious number of his acquaintances already, 
chiefly gentlemen of the shoulder-knot and worsted 
lace. We have seen how he carried the news to Colonel 
Lambert’s and Lord Wrotham’s servants: he had pro- 
claimed it at the footman’s club to which he belonged, 
and which was frequented by the gentlemen of some of 
the first nobility. He had subsequently condescended 
to partake of a mug of ale in Sir Miles Warrington’s 
butler’s room, and there had repeated and embel- 
lished the story. Then he had gone off to Madame Bern- 
stein’s people, with some of whom he was on terms of 
affectionate intercourse, and had informed that domestic 
circle of his grief: and, his master being captured, and 
there being no earthly call for his personal services that 
evening, Gumbo had stepped up to Lord Castlewood’s, 
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and informed the gentry there of the incident which had 
Just come to pass. So when, laying his hand on his 
heart, and with gushing floods of tears, Gumbo says, 
in reply to his master’s injunction, “ Oh, no, master! 
nebber to nobody!” we are in a condition to judge of 
the degree of credibility which ought to be given to the 
lad’s statement. 

The black had long completed his master’s toilet: the 
dreary breakfast was over: slow as the hours went to 
the prisoner, still they were passing one after another, 
but no Sampson came in accordance with the promise 
sent in the morning. At length, some time after noon, 
there arrived, not Sampson, but a billet from him, sealed 
with a moist wafer, and with the ink almost yet wet. 
The unlucky divine’s letter ran as follows: 


*° Oh, sir, dear sir, I have done all that a man can at the com- 
mand and in the behalf of his patron! You did not know, sir, 
to what you were subjecting me, did you? Else, if I was to go 
to prison, why did I not share yours, and why am I in a lock-up 
house three doors off ? 

“Yes. Such is the fact. As I was hastening to you, knowing 
full well the danger to which I was subject:—but what danger 
will I not affront at the call of such a benefactor as Mr. War- 
rington hath been to me?—I was seized by two villains who had 
a writ against me, and who have lodged me at Naboth’s hard by, 
and so close to your honour, that we could almost hear each other 
across the garden-walls of the respective houses where we are 
confined. 

‘“‘T had much and of importance to say, which I do not care to 
write down in paper, regarding your affairs. May they mend! 
May my cursed fortunes, too, better themselves, is the prayer of 

“ Your honour’s afflicted Chaplain in Ordinary, 
A WS i Fie 
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And now, as Mr. Sampson refuses to speak, it will 
be our duty to acquaint the reader with those matters 
whereof the poor Chaplain did not care to discourse on 
paper. 

Gumbo’s loquacity had not reached so far as Long 
Acre, and Mr. Sampson was ignorant of the extent of 
his patron’s calamity until he received Harry’s letter 
and messenger from Chancery Lane. The divine was 
still ardent with gratitude for the service Mr. Warring- 
ton had just conferred on him, and eager to find some 
means to succour his distressed patron. He knew what 
a large sum Lord Castlewood had won from his cousin, 
had dined in company with his lordship on the day be- 
fore, and now ran to Lord Castlewood’s house, with a 
hope of arousing him to some pity for Mr. Warrington. 
Sampson made a very eloquent and touching speech to 
Lord Castlewood about his kinsman’s misfortune, and 
spoke with a real kindness and sympathy, which, how- 
ever, failed to touch the nobleman to whom he addressed 
himself. 

My lord peevishly and curtly put a stop to the Chap- 
lain’s passionate pleading. “Did I not tell you, two 
days since, when you came for money, that I was as 
poor as a beggar, Sampson,” said his lordship, “‘ and has 
anybody left me a fortune since? The little sum I won 
from my cousin was swallowed up by others. I not only 
can’t help Mr. Warrington, but, as I pledge you my 
word, not being in the least aware of his calamity, I had 
positively written to him this morning to ask him to 
help me.” And a letter to this effect did actually reach 
Mr. Warrington from his lodgings, whither it had been 
despatched by the penny-post. 

“TIT must get him money, my lord. I know he had 
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scarcely anything left in his pocket after relieving me. 
Were I to pawn my cassock and bands, he must have 
money,” cried the Chaplain. 

“Amen. Go and pawn your bands, your eassock, 
anything you please. Your enthusiasm does you credit,” 
said my lord; and resumed the reading of his paper, 
whilst, in the deepest despondency, poor Sampson left 
him. 

My Lady Maria meanwhile had heard that the Chap- 
lain was with her brother, and conjectured what might 
be the subject on which they had been talking. She 
seized upon the parson as he issued from out his fruit- 
less interview with my lord. She drew him into the 
dining-room: the strongest marks of grief and sympa- 
thy were in her countenance. “Tell me, what is this 
has happened to Mr. Warrington?” she asked. 

“Your ladyship, then, knows?” asked the Chaplain. 

“Have I not been in mortal anxiety ever since his 
servant brought the dreadful news last night?” asked 
my lady. ‘“ We had it as we came from the opera— 
from my Lady Yarmouth’s box—my lord, my Lady 
Castlewood, and I.” 

“* His lordship, then, did know?” continued Sampson. 

“ Benson told the news when we came from the play- 
house to our tea,” repeats Lady Maria. 

The Chaplain lost all patience and temper at such 
duplicity. “‘ This is too bad,” he said, with an oath; and 
he told Lady Maria of the conversation which he had 
just had with Lord Castlewood, and of the latter's re- 
fusal to succour his cousin, after winning great sums of 
money from him, and, with much eloquence and feeling, 
of Mr. Warrington’s most generous behaviour to him- 
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Then my Lady Maria broke out with a series of re- 
marks regarding her own family, which were by no 
means complimentary to her own kith and kin. Al- 
though not accustomed to tell truth commonly, yet, when 
certain families fall out, it is wonderful what a number 
of truths they will tell about one another. With tears, 
imprecations, I do not like to think how much stronger 
language, Lady Maria burst into a furious and impas- 
sioned tirade, in which she touched upon the history of 
almost all her noble family. She complimented the men 
and the ladies alike; she shrieked out interrogatories to 
heaven, inquiring why it had made such— (never mind 
what names she called her brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
parents) ; and, emboldened with wrath, she dashed at her 
brother’s library-door, so shrill in her outcries, so furious 
in her demeanour, that the alarmed Chaplain, fearing 
the scene which might ensue, made for the street. 

My lord, looking up from the book or other occupa- 
tion which engaged him, régarded the furious woman 
with some surprise, and selected a good strong oath to 
fling at her, as it were, and check her onset. 

But, when roused, we have seen how courageous 
Maria could be. Afraid as she was ordinarily of her 
brother, she was not in a mood to be frightened now by 
any language of abuse or sarcasm at his command. 

“So, my lord!” she called out; “ you sit down with 
him in private to cards, and pigeon him! You get the 
poor boy’s last shilling, and you won’t give him a guinea 
out of his own winnings now he is penniless! ” 

“So that infernal Chaplain has been telling tales!” 
says my lord. 

“ Dismiss him: do! Pay him his wages, and let him 
go,—he will be glad enough!” cries Maria. 
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“T keep him to marry one of my sisters, in case he is 
wanted,” says Castlewood, glaring at her. 

“ What can the women be in a family where there are 
such men?” says the lady. 

* Effectivement!” says my lord, with a shrug of his 
shoulder. 

“What can we be, when our fathers and brothers are 
what they are? We are bad enough, but what are you? 
I say, you neither have courage—no, nor honour, nor 
common feeling. As your equals won’t play with you, 
my Lord Castlewood, you must take this poor lad out 
of Virginia, your own kinsman, and pigeon him! Oh, 
it’s a shame—a shame! ” 

“We are all playing our own game, I suppose. 
Haven’t you played and won one, Maria? Is it you that 
are squeamish all of a sudden about the poor lad from 
Virginia? Has Mr. Harry cried off, or has your lady- 
ship got a better offer?” cried my lord. “ If you won’t 
have him, one of the Warrington girls will, I promise 
you; and the old Methodist woman in Hill Street will 
give him the choice of either. Are you a fool, Maria 
Esmond? A greater fool, I mean, than in common?” 

“T should be a fool if I thought that either of my 
brothers could act like an honest man, Kugene!” said 
Maria. “I am a fool to expect that you will be other 
than you are; that if you find any relative in distress 
you will help him; that if you can meet with a victim 
you won't fleece him.” 

“Fleece him! Psha! What folly are you talking! 
Have you not seen, from the course which the lad has 
been running for months past, how he would end? If 
I had not won his money, some other would. I never 
grudged thee thy little plans regarding him. Why 
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shouldst thou fly in a passion, because I have just put 
out my hand to take what he was offering to all the 
world? I reason with you, I don’t know why, Maria. 
You should be old enough to understand reason, at any 
rate. You think this money belonged of right to Lady 
Maria Warrington and her children? I tell you that in 
three months more every shilling would have found its 
way to White’s macco-table, and that it is much better 
spent in paying my debts. So much for your ladyship’s 
anger and tears, and menaces, and naughty language. 
See! I am a good brother, and repay them with reason 
and kind words.” 

“My good brother might have given a little more 
than kind words to the lad from whom he has just taken 
hundreds,” interposed the sister of this affectionate 
brother. 

“Great heavens, Maria! Don’t you see that even 
out of this affair, unpleasant as it seems, a clever woman 
may make her advantage,” cries my lord. Maria said 
she failed to comprehend. 

“As thus. I name no names; I meddle in no per- 
son’s business, having quite enough to do to manage my 
own cursed affairs. But suppose I happen to know of 
a case in another family which may be applicable to ours. 
Itis this. A green young lad of tolerable expectations, 
comes up from the country to his friends in town—never 
mind from what country; never mind to what town. 
An elderly female relative, who has been dragging her 
spinsterhood about these—how many years shall we say? 
—extorts a promise of marriage from my young gentle- 
man, never mind on what conditions.” 

“ My lord, do you want to insult your sister as well 
as to injure your cousin?” asks Maria. 
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“ My good child, did I say a single word about flee- 
cing or cheating, or pigeoning, or did I fly into a passion 
when you insulted me? I know the allowance that must 
be made for your temper, and the natural folly of your 
sex. I say I treated you with soft words—I go on with 
my story. ‘The elderly relative extracts a promise of 
marriage from the young lad, which my gentleman is 
quite unwilling to keep. No, he won’t keep it. He is 
utterly tired of his elderly relative; he will plead his 
mother’s refusal: he will do anything to get out of his 
promise.” 

“Yes; if he was one of us Esmonds, my Lord Castle- 
wood. But this is a man of honour we are speaking of,” 
cried Maria, who, I suppose, admired truth in others, 
however little she saw it in her own family. 

“I do not contradict either of my dear sister’s remarks. 
One of us would fling the promise to the winds, especially 
as it does not exist in writing.” 

“ My lord!” gasps out Maria. 

“Bah! I know all. That little cowp of Tunbridge 
was played by the Aunt Bernstein with excellent skill. 
The old woman is the best man of our family. While 
you were arrested, your boxes were searched for the Mo- 
hock’s letters to you. When you were let loose, the let- 
ters had disappeared, and you said nothing, like a wise 
woman, as you are sometimes. You still hanker after 
your Cherokee. Soit. A woman of your mature expe- 
rience knows the value of a husband. What is this little 
loss of two or three hundred pounds? ” 

“‘ Not more than three hundred, my lord?” interposes 
Maria. 

“Wh! never mind a hundred or two, more or less. 
What is this loss at cards? A mere bagatelle! You are 
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playing for a principality. You want your kingdom in 
Virginia; and if you listen to my opinion, the little mis- 
fortune which has happened to your swain is a piece of 
great good fortune to you.” 

“T don’t understand you, my lord.” 

“ C’est possible; but sit down, and I will explain what 
I mean in a manner suited to your capacity.” And so 
Maria Esmond, who had advanced to her brother like a 
raging lion, now sat down at his feet like a gentle lamb. 


Madame de Bernstein was not a little moved at the 
news of her nephew’s arrest, which Mr. Gumbo brought 
to Clarges Street on the night of the calamity. She 
would have cross-examined the black, and had fur- 
ther particulars respecting Harry’s mishap: but Mr. 
Gumbo, anxious to carry his intelligence to other quar- 
ters, had vanished when her ladyship sent for him. Her 
temper was not improved by the news, or by the sleepless 
night which she spent. I do not envy the dame de com- 
pagnie who played cards with her, or the servant who 
had to lie in her chamber. An arrest was an everyday 
occurrence, as she knew very well as a woman of the 
world. Into what difficulties had her scapegrace of a 
nephew fallen? How much money should she be called 
upon to pay to release him? And had he run through 
all his own? Provided he had not committed himself 
very deeply, she was quite disposed to aid him. She 
liked even his extravagances and follies. He was the 
only being in the world on whom, for long, long years, 
that weary woman had been able to bestow a little 
natural affection. So, on their different beds, she 
and Harry were lying wakeful together; and quite 
early in the morning the messengers which each sent 
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forthon the same business may have crossed each 
other. " 

Madame Bernstein’s messenger was despatched to the 
chambers of her man of business, Mr. Draper, with an 
order that Mr. D. should ascertain for what sums Mr. 
Warrington had been arrested, and forthwith repair to 
the Baroness. Draper’s emissaries speedily found out 
that Mr. Warrington was locked up close beside them, 
and the amount of detainers against him so far. Were 
there other creditors, as no doubt there were, they would 
certainly close upon him when they were made ac- 
quainted with his imprisonment. 

To Mr. Sparks, the jeweller, for those unlucky pres- 
ents, so much; to the landlord in Bond Street, for 
board, fire, lodging, so much: these were at present the 
only claims against Mr. Warrington, Mr. Draper found. 
He was ready, at a signal from her ladyship, to settle 
them at a moment. The jeweller’s account ought es- 
pecially to be paid, for Mr. Harry had acted most im- 
prudently in taking goods from Mr. Sparks on credit, 
and pledging them with a pawnbroker. He must have 
been under some immediate pressure for money; in- 
tended to redeem the goods immediately; meant nothing 
but what was honourable of course; but the affair would 
have an ugly look, if made public, and had better be 
settled out of hand. ‘“ There cannot be the least diffi- 
culty regarding a thousand pounds more or less, for a 
gentleman of Mr. Warrington’s rank and expecta- 
tions,” said Madame de Bernstein. Not the least: her 
ladyship knew very well that there were funds belong- 
ing to Mr. Warrington, on which money could be at 
once raised with her ladyship’s guarantee. 

Should he go that instant and settle the matter with 
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Messrs. Amos? Mr. Harry might be back to dine with 
her at two, and to confound the people at the clubs, 
“‘ who are no doubt rejoicing over his misfortunes,” said 
the compassionate Mr. Draper. 

But the Baroness had other views. “I think, my 
good Mr. Draper,” she said, “ that my young gentleman 
has sown wild oats enough; and when he comes out of 
prison I should like him to come out clear, and without 
any liabilities at all. You are not aware of all his.” 

“No gentleman ever does tell all his debts, Madam,” 
says Mr. Draper; “no one I ever had to deal with.” 

“There is one which the silly boy has contracted, and 
from which he ought to be released, Mr. Draper. You 
remember a little circumstance which occurred at Tun- 
bridge Wells in the autumn? About which I sent up 
my man Case to you?” 

“When your ladyship pleases to recall it, I remem- 
ber it—not otherwise,” says Mr. Draper, with a bow. 
“ A lawyer should be like a Popish confessor,—what is 
told him is a secret for ever, and for everybody.” So 
we must not whisper Madame Bernstein’s secret to Mr. 
Draper; but the reader may perhaps guess it from the 
lawyer’s conduct subsequently. 

The lawyer felt pretty certain that ere long he would 
receive a summons from the poor young prisoner in 
Cursitor Street, and waited for that invitation before 
he visited Mr. Warrington. Six-and-thirty hours passed 
ere the invitation came, during which period Harry 
passed the dreariest two days which he ever remembered 
to have spent. 

There was no want of company in the lock-up house, 
the bailiff’s rooms were nearly always full; but Harry 
preferred the dingy solitude of his own room to the soci- 
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ety round his lady’s table, and it was only on the second 
day of his arrest, and when his purse was emptied by the 
heavy charges of the place, that he made up his mind 
to apply to Mr. Draper. He despatched a letter then 
to the lawyer at the Temple, informing him of his plight, 
and desiring him, in an emphatic postscript, not to say 
one word about the matter to his aunt, Madame de Bern- 
stein. 

He had made up his mind not to apply to the old 
lady except at the very last extremity. She had treated 
him with so much kindness, that he revolted from the 
notion of trespassing on her bounty, and for a while 
tried to please himself with the idea that he might get 
out of durance without her even knowing that any mis- 
fortune at all had befallen him. There seemed to him 
something humiliating in petitioning a woman for mo- 
ney. No! He would apply first to his male friends, 
all of whom might help him if they would. It had been 
his intention to send Sampson to one or other of them 
as a negotiator, had not the poor fellow been captured 
on his way to succour his friend. . 

Sampson gone, Harry was obliged to have recourse 
to his own negro servant, who was kept on the trot all 
day between Temple Bar and the Court end o* the town 
with letters from his unlucky master. Firstly, then, 
Harry sent off a most private and confidential letter to 
his kinsman, the Right Honourable the Earl of Castle- 
wood, saying how he had been cast into prison, and beg- 
ging Castlewood to lend him the amount of the debt. 
“Please to keep my application, and the cause of it, 
a profound secret from the dear ladies,” wrote poor 
Harry. . 

“Was ever anything so unfortunate?” wrote back 
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Lord Castlewood, in reply. “I suppose you have not 
got my note of yesterday? It must be lying at your 
lodgings, where—I hope in heaven!—you will soon be, 
too. My dear Mr. Warrington, thinking you were as 
rich as Croesus— otherwise I should never have sat down 
to cards with you—I wrote to you yesterday, begging 
you to lend me some money to appease some hungry 
duns whom I don’t know how else to pacify. My poor 
fellow, every shilling of your money went to them, and 
but for my peer’s privilege I might be hob-and-nob with 
you now in your dungeon. May you soon escape from 
it, is the prayer of your sincere Castlewood.” 

This was the result of application number one: and 
we may imagine that Mr. Harry read the reply to his 
petition with rather a blank face. Never mind! ‘There 
was kind, jolly Uncle Warrington. Only last night his 
aunt had kissed him, and loved him like a son. His 
uncle had called down blessings on his head, and pro- 
fessed quite a paternal regard for him. With a feeling 
of shyness and modesty in presence of those virtuous 
parents and family, Harry had never said a word about 
his wild doings, or his horse-racings, or his gamblings, 
or his extravagances. It must all out now. He must 
confess himself a Prodigal and a Sinner, and ask for 
their forgiveness and aid. So Prodigal sat down and ~ 
composed a penitent letter to Uncle Warrington, and 
exposed his sad case, and besought him to come to the 
rescue. Was not that a bitter nut to crack for our 
haughty young Virginian? Hours of mortification and 
profound thought as to the pathos of the composition 
did Harry pass over that letter; sheet after sheet of 
Mr. Amos’s sixpence a sheet letter-paper did he tear up 
before the missive was complete, with which poor blub- 
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bering Gumbo (much vilified by the bailiff’s followers 
and parasites, whom he was robbing, as they conceived, 
of their perquisites) went his way. 

At evening the faithful negro brought back a thick 
letter in his aunt’s handwriting. Harry opened the let- 
ter with a trembling hand. He thought it was full of 
bank-notes. Ah, me! it contained a sermon (Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den) by Mr. Whitfield, and a letter from 
Lady Warrington saying that, in Sir Miles’s absence 
from London, she was in the habit of opening his letters, 
and hence, perforce, was become acquainted with a 
fact which she deplored from her inmost soul, to 
learn, namely, that her nephew Warrington had been 
extravagant and was in debt. Of course, in the ab- 
sence of Sir Miles, she could not hope to have at 
command such a sum as that for which Mr. War- 
rington wrote, but she sent him her heartfelt prayers, 
her deepest commiseration, and a discourse by dear 
Mr. Whitfield, which would comfort him in his 
present (alas! she feared not undeserved) calamity. 
She added profuse references to particular Scriptural 
chapters which would do him good. If she might speak 
of things worldly, she said, at such a moment, she would 
hint to Mr. Warrington that his epistolary orthography 
was anything but correct. She would not fail for her 
part to comply with his express desire that his dear 
cousins should know nothing of this most painful cir- 
cumstance, and with every wish for his welfare here and 
elsewhere, she subscribed herself his loving aunt, 

Marcarert WARRINGTON. 


Poor Harry hid his face between his hands, and sat 
for a while with elbows on the greasy table blankly star- 
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ing into the candle before him. The bailiff’s servant, 
who was touched by his handsome face, suggested a mug 
of beer for his honour, but Harry could not drink, nor 
eat the meat that was placed before him. Gumbo, how- 
ever, could, whose grief did not deprive him of appetite, 
and who, blubbering the while, finished all the beer, and 
all the bread and the meat. Meanwhile, Harry had fin- 
ished another letter, with which Gumbo was commis- 
sioned to start again, and away the faithful creature 
ran upon his errand. 

Gumbo ran as far as White’s Club, to which house he 
was ordered in the first instance to carry the letter, and 
where he found the person to whom it was addressed. 
Even the prisoner, for whom time passed so slowly, was 
surprised at the celerity with which his negro had per- 
formed his errand. 

At least the letter which Harry expected had not 
taken long to write. “ My lord wrote it at the hall- 
porter’s desk, while I stood there then with Mr. Morris,” 
said Gumbo, and the letter was to this effect: — 


“ Dear Sir,—I am sorry I cannot comply with your wish, as 
I’m short of money at present, having paid large sums to you as 
well as to other gentlemen. 

** Yours obediently, 
** Marcu and R. 

* Henry Warrington, Esq.” 


“Did Lord March say anything?” asked Mr. War- 
rington, looking very pale. 

“ He say it was the coolest thing he ever knew. So 
did Mr. Morris. He showed him your letter, Master 
Harry. Yes, and Mr. Morris say, ‘Dam his imper- 
ence!’ ” added Gumbo. 
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Harry burst into such a yell of laughter that his land- 
lord thought he had good news, and ran in in alarm lest 
he was about to lose his tenant. But by this time poor 
Harry’s laughter was over, and he was flung down in 
his chair gazing dismally in the fire. 

“ I—I should like to smoke a pipe of Virginia,” he 
groaned. 

Gumbo burst into tears: he flung himself at Harry’s 
knees. He kissed his knees and his hands. “ Oh, mas- 
ter, my dear master, what will they say at home?” he 
sobbed out. 

The jailer was touched at the sight of the black’s 
grief and fidelity and at Harry’s pale face as he sank 
back in his chair, quite overcome and beaten by his 
calamity. 

“Your honour ain’t eat anything these two days,” 
the man said, in a voice of rough pity. “ Pluck up a 
little, sir. You aren’t the first gentleman who has been 
in and out of grief before this. Let me go down and 
get you a glass of punch and a little supper.” 

“ My good friend,” said Harry, a sickly smile play- 
ing over his white face, “ you pay ready money for 
everything in this house, don’t you? I must tell you 
that I haven’t a shilling left to buy a dish of meat. All 
the money I have I want for letter-paper.” 

“Oh, master, my master!” roared out Gumbo. 
“ Look here, my dear Master Harry! Here’s plenty of 
money—here’s twenty-three five-guineas. Here’s gold 
moidore from Virginia—here—no, not that—that’s 
keepsakes the girls gave me. Take everything—every- 
thing. I go sell myself to-morrow morning; but here’s 
plenty for to-night, master!” . 

“God bless you, Gumbo!” Harry said, laying his 
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hand on the lad’s woolly head. “ You are free if I am 
not, and heaven forbid I should not take the offered 
help of such a friend as you. Bring me some supper: 
but the pipe too, mind—the pipe too!” And Harry 
ate his supper with a relish: and even the turnkeys and 
bailiff’s followers, when Gumbo went out of the house 
that night, shook hands with him, and ever after treated 
him well. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


VISITORS IN TROUBLE 


R. GUMBO’S gen- 
erous and feeling 
conduct soothed 
and softened the 
angry heart of his 
master, and Har- 
ry’s second night 
in the sponging- 
house was passed 
more pleasantly 
| than the first. 
‘|’ Somebody at least 
_ there was to help 
and compassionate 
. with him. Still, 
igo ee though softened in 

that one particular 
spot, Harry’s heart was hard and proud towards almost 
all the rest of the world. They were selfish and un- 
generous, he thought. His pious Aunt Warrington, 
his lordly friend March, his cynical cousin Castlewood, 
—all had been tried, and were found wanting. Not to 
avoid twenty years of prison would he stoop to ask a fa- 
vour of one of them again. Fool that he had been, to 
believe in their promises, and confide in their friendship! 
There was no friendship in this cursed, cold, selfish coun- 
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try. He would leave it. He would trust no Englishman, 
great or small. He would go to Germany, and make 
a campaign with the king; or he would go home to Vir- 
ginia, bury himself in the woods there, and hunt all day; 
become his mother’s factor and land-steward; marry 
Polly Broadbent, or Fanny Mountain; turn regular 
tobacco-grower and farmer; do anything, rather than 
remain amongst these English fine gentlemen. So he 
arose with an outwardly cheerful countenance, but an 
angry spirit; and at an early hour in the morning the 
faithful Gumbo was in attendance in his master’s cham- 
ber, having come from Bond Street, and brought Mr. 
Harry’s letters thence. “I wanted to bring some more 
clothes,” honest Gumbo said; “ but Mr. Ruff, the land- 
lord, he wouldn’t let me bring no more.” 

Harry did not care to look at the letters: he opened 
one, two, three; they were all bills. He opened a 
fourth; it was from the landlord, to say that he would 
allow no more of Mr. Warrington’s things to go out 
of the house,—that unless his bill was paid he should sell 
Mr. W.’s goods and pay himself; and that his black 
man must go and sleep elsewhere. He would hardly 
let Gumbo take his own clothes and portmanteau away. 
The black said he had found refuge elsewhere—with 
some friends at Lord Wrotham’s house. ‘“ With Colo- 
nel Lambert’s people,” says Mr. Gumbo, looking very 
hard at his master. “And Miss Hetty she fall down 
in a faint, when she hear you taken up; and Mr. Lam- 
bert, he very good man, and he say to me this morning, 
he say, “Gumbo, you tell your master if he want me he 
send to me, and I come to him.’ ” 

Harry was touched when he heard that Hetty had 
been afflicted by his misfortune. He did not believe 
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Gumbo’s story about her fainting; he was accustomed 
to translate his black’s language and to allow for exag- 
geration. But when Gumbo spoke of the Colonel the 
young Virginian’s spirit was darkened again. “I send 
to Lambert,” he thought, grinding his teeth, “ the man 
who insulted me, and flung my presents back in my 
face! If I were starving I would not ask him for a 
crust!” And presently, being dressed, Mr. Warring- 
ton called for his breakfast, and despatched Gumbo with 
a brief note to Mr. Draper in the Temple requiring that 
gentleman’s attendance. 

“The note was as haughty as if he was writing to 
one of his negroes, and not to a free-born English gen- 
tleman,” Draper said; whom indeed Harry had always 
treated with insufferable condescension. “ It’s all very 
well for a fine gentleman to give himself airs; but for 
a fellow in a sponging-house! Hang him!” says 
Draper, “ I’ve a great mind not to go!” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Draper did go, and found Mr. Warrington in his 
misfortune even more arrogant than he had ever been 
in the days of his utmost prosperity. Mr. W. sat on 
his bed, like a lord, in a splendid gown with his hair 
dressed. He motioned his black man to fetch him a 
chair. 

“Excuse me, Madam, but such haughtiness and airs 
I ain’t accustomed to!” said the outraged attorney. 

“Take a chair and go on with your story, my good 
Mr. Draper!” said Madame de Bernstein, smiling, to 
whom he went to report proceedings. She was amused 
at the lawyer’s anger. She liked her nephew for being 
insolent in adversity. 

The course which Draper was to pursue in his inter- 
view with Harry had been arranged between the Bar- 
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oness and her man of business on the previous day. 
Draper was an able man, and likely in most cases to do 
a client good service: he failed in the present instance 
because he was piqued and angry, or, more likely still, 
because he could not understand the gentleman with 
whom he had to deal. I presume that he who casts his 
eye on the present page is the most gentle of readers. 
Gentleman, as you unquestionably are then, my dear sir, 
have you not remarked in your dealings with people who 
are no gentlemen, that you offend them not knowing the 
how or the why? So the man who is no gentleman of- 
fends you in a thousand ways of which the poor creature 
has no idea himself. He does or says something which 
provokes your scorn. He perceives that scorn (being 
always on the watch, and uneasy about himself, his 
manners and behaviour) and he rages. You speak to 
him naturally, and he fancies still that you are sneer- 
ing at him. You have indifference towards him, but he 
hates you and hates you the worse because you don’t 
care. “Gumbo, a chair to Mr. Draper!” says Mr. 
Warrington, folding his brocaded dressing-gown round 
his legs as he sits on the dingy bed. “ Sit down, if you 
please, and let us talk my business over. Much obliged 
to you for coming so soon in reply to my message. Had 
you heard of this piece of ill luck before? ” 

Mr. Draper had heard of the circumstance. ‘“ Bad 
news travel quick, Mr. Warrington,” he said; ‘‘ and I 
was eager to offer my humble services as soon as ever 
you should require them. Your friends, your family, 
will be much pained that a gentleman of your rank 
should be in such a position.” 

“I have been very imprudent, Mr. Draper. I have 
lived beyond my means.” (Mr. Draper bowed.) “I 
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played in company with gentlemen who were much 
richer than myself, and a cursed run of ill luck 
has carried away all my ready-money, leaving me 
with liabilities to the amount of five hundred pounds, 
and more.” 

“ Five hundred now in the office,” says Mr. Draper. 

“ Well, this is such a trifle that I thought by sending 
to one or two friends, yesterday, I could have paid my 
debt and gone home without farther to do. I have been 
mistaken; and will thank you to have the kindness to 
put me in the way of raising the money, as soon as 
may be.” 

Mr. Draper said “ H’m!” and pulled a very grave and 
long face. 

“Why, sir, it can be done!” says Mr. Warrington, 
staring at the lawyer. 

It not only could be done, but Mr. Draper had pro- 
posed to Madame Bernstein on the day before instantly 
to pay the money, and release Mr. Warrington. That 
lady had declared she intended to make the young gen- 
tleman her heir. In common with the rest of the world, 
Draper believed Harry’s hereditary property in Vir- 
ginia to be as great in money-value as in extent. He 
had notes in his pockets, and Madame Bernstein’s order 
to pay them under certain conditions: nevertheless, when 
Harry said, “ It can be done!” Draper pulled his long 
face, and said, “ It can be done in time, sir; but it will 
require a considerable time. To touch the property in 
England which is yours on Mr. George Warrington’s 
death we must have the event proved, the trustees re- 
leased: and who is to do either? Lady Esmond War- 
rington in Virginia, of course, will not allow her son 


to remain in prison, but we must wait six months before 
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we hear from her. Has your Bristol agent any author- 
ity to honour your drafts?” 

“He is only authorised to pay me two hundred 
pounds a year,” says Mr. Warrington. “I suppose I 
have no resource, then, but to apply to my aunt, Madame 
de Bernstein? She will be my security.” 

“Her ladyship will do anything for you, sir; she 
has said so to me, often and often,” said the lawyer; 
“and, if she gives the word, at that moment you can 
walk out of this place.” 

“Go to her, then, from me, Mr. Draper. I did 
not want to have troubled my relations: but rather 
than continue in this horrible needless imprisonment, I 
must speak to her. Say where I am, and what has 
befallen me. Disguise nothing! And tell her, that I 
confide in her affection and kindness for me to release 
me from this—this disgrace,’ and Mr. Warrington’s 
voice shook a little, and he passed his hand across his 
eyes. 

“Sir,” says Mr. Draper, eyeing the young man, “I 
was with her ladyship yesterday, when we talked over 
the whole of this here most unpleasant—I won’t say as 
you do, disgraceful business.” 

“What do you mean, sir? Does Madame de Bern- 
stein know of my misfortune?” asked Harry. 

“Every circumstance, sir; the pawning the watches, 
and all.” 

Harry turned burning red. “It is an unfortunate 
business, the pawning them watches and things which 
you had never paid for,” continued the lawyer. The 
young man started up from the bed, looking so fierce 
that Draper felt a little alarmed. 

“It may lead to litigation and unpleasant remarks 
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being made in court, sir. Them barristers respect noth- 
ing; and when they get a feller in the box—”’ 

“ Great heaven, sir, you don’t suppose a gentleman of 
my rank can’t take a watch upon credit without intend- 
ing to cheat the tradesman?” cried Harry, in the great- 
est agitation. 

“ Of course you meant everything that’s honourable; 
only, you see, the law mayn’t happen to think so,” says 
Mr. Draper, winking his eye. “(Hang the supercilious 
beast! I touch him there!) Your aunt says it’s the 
most imprudent thing ever she heard of —to call it by 
no worse name.” 

“You call it by no worse name yourself, Mr. 
Draper?” says Harry, speaking each word very slow, 
and evidently trying to keep a command of himself. 

Draper did not like his looks. “ Heaven forbid that 
I should say anything as between gentleman and gen- 
tleman,—but between me and my client, it’s my duty 
to say, “ Sir, you are in a very unpleasant scrape,’ just 
as a doctor would have to tell his patient, ‘ Sir, you are 
Mery ils.” 

‘And you can’t help me to pay this debt off,—and 
you have come only to tell me that I may be accused of 
roguery?” says Harry. 

“Of obtaining goods under false pretences? Most 
undoubtedly, yes. I can’t help it, sir. Don’t look as if 
you would knock me down. (Curse him, I am making 
him wince, though.) A young gentleman, who has only 
two hundred a year from his Ma, orders diamonds and 
watches, and takes ’em to a pawnbroker. You ask me 
what people will think of such behaviour, and I tell you 
honestly. Don’t be angry with me, Mr. Warrington.” 

“Go on, sir!” says Harry, with a groan. 
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The lawyer thought the day was his own. “ But you 
ask if I can’t help to pay this debt off? And I say Yes 
—and that here is the money in my pocket to do it now, 
if you like—not mine, sir, my honoured client’s, your 
aunt, Lady Bernstein. But she has a right to impose 
her conditions, and I’ve brought ’em with me.” 

“ Tell them, sir,” says Mr. Harry. 

“They are not hard. They are only for your own 
good; and if you say Yes, we can call a hackney-coach, 
and go to Clarges Street together, which I have prom- 
ised to go there, whether you will or no. Mr. Warring- 
ton, I name no names, but there was a question of mar- 
riage between you and a certain party.” 

“ Ah!” said Harry; and his countenance looked more 
cheerful than it had yet done. 

“To that marriage my noble client, the Baroness, is 
most averse—having other views for you, and thinking 
it will be your ruin to marry a party,—of noble birth and 
title it is true: but, excuse me, not of first-rate character, 
and so much older than yourself. You had given an im- 
prudent promise to that party.” 

“Yes; and she has it still,” says Mr. Warrington. 

“Tt has been recovered. She dropped it by an acci- 
dent at Tunbridge,” says Mr. Draper. “So my client in- 
formed me; indeed her ladyship showed it me, for the 
matter of that. It was wrote in bl—” 

““ Never mind, sir!” cries Henry, turning almost as 
red as the ink which he had used to write his absurd 
promise, of which the madness and folly had smote him 
with shame a thousand times over. 

“ At the same time letters, wrote to you, and com- 
promising a noble family, were recovered,” continues 
the lawyer. “You had lost ’em. It was no fault of 
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yours. You were away when they were found again. 
You may say that that noble family, that you yourself, 
have a friend such as few young men have. Well, sir, 
there’s no earthly promise to bind you—only so many 
idle words said over a bottle, which very likely any gen- 
tleman may forget. Say you won’t go on with this 
marriage— give me and my noble friend your word of 
honour. Cry off, I say, Mr. W.! Don’t be such a d— 
fool, saving your presence, as to marry an old woman 
who has jilted scores of men in her time. Say the word, 
and I step down stairs, pay every shilling against you 
in the office, and put you down in my coach, either at 
your aunt’s or at White’s Club, if you like, with a couple 
of hundred in your pocket. Say yes; and give us your 
hand! There’s no use in sitting grinning behind these 
bars all day!” 

So far Mr. Draper had had the best of the talk. 
Harry only longed himself to be rid of the engagement 
from which his aunt wanted to free him. His foolish 
flame for Maria Esmond had died out long since. If 
she would release him, how thankful would he be! 
“Come! give us your hand, and say done!” says the 
lawyer, with a knowing wink. “Don’t stand shilly- 
shallying, sir. Law bless you, Mr. W., if I haa married 
everybody I promised, I should be like the Grand Turk, 
or Captain Macheath in the play!” 

The lawyer’s familiarity disgusted Harry, who 
shrank from Draper, scarcely knowing that he did so. 
He folded his dressing-gown round him, and stepped 
back from the other’s proffered hand. “ Give me a little 
time to think of the matter, if you please, Mr. Draper,” 
he said, “ and have the goodness to come to me again in 
an hour.” 
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“Very good, sir, very good, sir!” says the lawyer, 
biting his lips, and, as he seized up his hat, turning very 
red. “ Most parties would not want an hour to consider 
about such an offer as I make you: but I suppose my 
time must be yours, and I’ll come again, and see whether 
you are to go or to stay. Good morning, sir—good 
morning.” And he went his way, growling curses down 
the stairs. ‘“ Won’t take my hand, won’t he? Will tell 
me in an hour’s time! Hang his impudence! I'll show 
him what an hour is!” 

Mr. Draper went to his chambers in dudgeon then; 
bullied his clerks all round, sent off a messenger to the 
Baroness, to say that he had waited on the young gen- 
tleman, who had demanded a little time for considera- 
tion, which was for form’s sake, as he had no doubt. The 
lawyer then saw clients, transacted business, went out 
to his dinner in the most leisurely manner; and then 
finally turned his steps towards the neighbouring Cursi- 
tor Street. ‘“‘ He'll be at home when I call, the haughty 
beast!” says Draper, with a sneer. ‘The Fortunate 
Youth in his room?” the lawyer asked of the sheriff’s 
officer’s aide-de-camp who came to open the double 
doors. 

“ Mr. Warrington is in his apartment,” said the gen- 
tleman; “ but—” and here the gentleman winked at Mr. 
Draper, and laid his hand on his nose. 

“ But what, Mr. Paddy from Cork?” said the lawyer. 

“Me name is Costigan; me familee is noble, and me 
neetive place is the Irish methrawpolis, Mr. Six-and- 
Kightpence!” said the Janitor, scowling at Draper. A 
rich odour of spirituous liquors filled the little space 
between the double doors where he held the attorney in 
conversation. 
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‘“ Confound you, sir, let me pass!” bawled out Mr. 
Draper. 

“I can hear you perfectly well, Six-and-Eightpence, 
except your h’s, which you dthrop out of your conversa- 
tion. Ill thank ye not to call neems, me good friend, or 
me fingers and your nose will have to make an intimate 
hiec-quaintance. Walk in, sir! Be polite for the future 
to your shupariors in birth and manners, though they 
me be your infariors in temporary station. Confound 
the kay! Walk in, sir, I say!— Madam, I have the 
honour of saluting ye most respectfully!” 

A lady with her face covered with a capuchin, and 
further hidden by her handkerchief, uttered a little ex- 
clamation as of alarm as she came down the stairs at 
this instant and hurried past the lawyer. He was press- 
ing forward to look at her—for Mr. Draper was very 
cavalier in his manners to women—but the bailiff’s fol- 
lower thrust his leg between Draper and the retreating 
lady, crying, “ Keep your own distance, if you plaise! 
This way, Madam! [I at once recognized your ladysh—” 
Here he closed the door on Draper’s nose, and left that 
attorney to find his own way to his client up stairs. 

At six o’clock that evening the old Baroness de Bern- 
stein was pacing up and down her drawing room, and 
for ever running to the window when the noise of a coach 
was heard passing Clarges Street. She had delayed her 
dinner from hour to hour: she who scolded so fiercely, 
on ordinary occasions, if her cook was five minutes after 
his time. She had ordered two covers to be laid, plate 
to be set out, and some extra dishes to be prepared as if 
for a little féte. four—five o’clock passed, and at six 
she looked from the window, and a coach actually 
stopped at her door. 
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“Mr. Draper ” was announced, and entered, bowing 
profoundly. 

The old lady trembled on her stick. ‘“ Where is the 
boy?” she said quickly. “I told you to bring him, sir! 
How dare you come without him?” 

“Tt is not my fault, Madam, that Mr. Warrington 
refuses to come.” And Draper gave his version of the 
interview which had just taken place between himself 
and the young Virginian. 


CHAPTER -XLVIII 


AN APPARITION 


, JING off in his wrath 
® from his morning’s 
#4 conversation with 
@, Harry, Mr. Dra- 

‘Sy per thought he 
heard the young 

prisoner speak be- 

A Y= hind him; and, in- 
= deed, eta had 
= risen, and uttered 
~ a half-exclama- 
tion to call the 
lawyer back. But 
he was proud, and 
the other offended: 

Harry checked his words, and Draper did not choose 
to stop. It wounded Harry’s pride to be obliged to 
humble himself before the lawyer, and to have to yield 
from mere lack and desire of money. “ An hour hence 
will do as well,” thought Harry, and lapsed sulkily on 
to the bed again. No, he did not care for Maria Es- 
mond. No: he was ashamed of the way in which he 
had been entrapped into that engagement. A wily and 
experienced woman, she had cheated his boyish ardour. 
She had taken unfair advantage of him, as her brother 
had at play. They were his own flesh and blood, and 
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they ought to have spared him. Instead, one and the 
other had made a prey of him, and had used him for 
their selfish ends. He thought how they had betrayed 
the rights of hospitality: how they had made a victim 
of the young kinsman who came confiding within their 
gates. His heart was sore wounded: his head sank 
back on his pillow: bitter tears wetted it. “ Had they 
come to Virginia,” he thought, “I had given them a 
different welcome! ” 

He was roused from this mood of despondency by 
Gumbo’s grinning face at his door, who said a lady was 
come to see Master Harry, and behind the lad came 
the lady in the capuchin, of whom we have just made 
mention. Harry sat up, pale and haggard, on his bed. 
The lady, with a sob, and almost ere the servant-man 
withdrew, ran towards the young prisoner, put her arms 
round his neck with real emotion and a maternal tender- 
ness, sobbed over his pale cheek and kissed it in the midst 
of plentiful tears, and cried out— 

“Oh, my Harry! Did I ever, ever think to see thee 
here?>* 

He started back, scared as it seemed at her presence, 
but she sank down at the bedside, and seized his fever- 
ish hand, and embraced his knees. She had a real re- 
gard and tenderness for him. The wretched place in 
which she found him, his wretched look, filled her heart 
with a sincere love and pity. 

“ I—I thought none of you would come!” said poor 
Farry, with a groan. 

More tears, more kisses of the hot young hand, more 
clasps and pressure with hers, were the lady’s reply for 
a moment or two. 

“Oh, my dear! my dear! I cannot bear to think of 
thee in misery,” she sobbed out. 
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Hardened though it might be, that heart was not all 
marble—that dreary life not all desert. Harry’s mother 
could not have been fonder, nor her tones more tender 
than those of his kinswoman now kneeling at his feet. 

~ Some of the debts, I fear, were owing to my ex- 
travagance! ” she said (and this was true). ““ You bought 
trinkets and jewels in order to give me pleasure. Oh, 
how I hate them now! I little thought I ever could! I 
have brought them all with me, and more trinkets— 
here! and here! and all the money I have in the world!” 

And she poured brooches, rings, a watch, and a score 
or so of guineas into Harry’s lap. The sight of which 
strangely agitated and immensely touched the young 
man. 

“Dearest, kindest cousin!” he sobbed out. 

His lips found no more words to utter, but yet, no 
doubt, they served to express his gratitude, his affec- 
tion, his emotion. 

He became quite gay presently, and smiled as he put 
away some of the trinkets, his presents to Maria, and 
told her into what danger he had fallen by selling other 
goods which he had purchased on credit; and how a 
lawyer had insulted him just now upon this very point. 
He would not have his dear Maria’s money—he had 
enough, quite enough for the present: but he valued 
her twenty guineas as much as if they had been twenty 
thousand. He would never forget her love and kind- 
ness; no, by all that was sacred he would not! His 
mother should know of all her goodness. It had cheered 
him when he was just on the point of breaking down 
under his disgrace and misery. Might heaven bless her 
for it! There is no need to pursue beyond this, the 
cousins’ conversation. The dark day seemed brighter to 
Harry after Maria’s visit: the imprisonment not so 
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hard to bear. The world was not all selfish and cold. 
Here was a fond creature who really and truly loved 
him. Even Castlewood was not so bad as he had 
thought. He had expressed the deepest grief at not 
being able to assist his kinsman. He was hopelessly in 
debt. Every shilling he had won from Harry he had 
lost on the next day to others. Anything that lay in 
his power he would do. He would come soon and see 
Mr. Warrington: he was in waiting to-day, and as 
much a prisoner as Harry himself. So the pair talked 
on cheerfully and affectionately until the darkness be- 
gan to close in, when Maria, with a sigh, bade Harry 
farewell. 

The door scarcely closed upon her, when it opened to 
admit Draper. 

“Your humble servant, sir,” says the attorney. His 
voice jarred upon Harry’s ear, and his presence of- 
fended the young man. 

“TI had expected you some hours ago, sir,” he curtly 
said. 

“A lawyer’s time is not always his own, sir,” said 
Mr. Draper, who had just been in consultation with a 
bottle of port at the “ Grecian.” ‘‘ Never mind, I’m at 
your orders now. Presume it’s all right, Mr. Warring- 
ton. Packed your trunk? Why, now, there you are in 
your bed-gown still. Let me go down and settle whilst 
you call in your black man and titivate a bit. Ive a 
coach at the door, and we'll be off and dine with the old 
lady.” 

“ Are you going to dine with the Baroness de Bern- 
stein, pray?” 

“ Not me—no such honour. Had my dinner already. 
It’s you are a-going to dine with your aunt, I suppose? ” 
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“ Mr. Draper, you suppose a great deal more than 
you know,” says Mr. Warrington, looking very fierce 
and tall, as he folds his brocade dressing-gown round 
him. 

“ Great goodness, sir, what do you mean?” asks 
Draper. 

“ I mean, sir, that I have considered, and that, having 
given my word to a faithful and honourable lady, it does 
not become me to withdraw it.” 

“ Confound it, sir!” shrieks the lawyer. “TI tell you 
she has lost the paper. There’s nothing to bind you— 
nothing. Why, she’s old enough to be—” 

“ Enough, sir,” says Mr. Warrington, with a stamp 
of his foot. “ You seem to think you are talking to some 
other pettifogger. I take it, Mr. Draper, you are not 
accustomed to have dealings with men of honour.” 

“Pettifogger, indeed,” cries Draper in a fury. 
“Men of honour, indeed! Id have you to know, Mr. 
Warrington, that I’m as good a man of honour as you. 
I don’t know so many gamblers and horse-jockeys, per- 
haps. I haven’t gambled away my patrimony, and lived 
as if I was a nobleman on two hundred a year. I haven't 
bought watches on credit, and pawned—touch me if you 
dare, sir,” and the lawyer sprang to the door. 

“ That is the way out, sir. You can’t go through the 
window, because it is barred,” says Mr. Warrington. 

“* And the answer I take to my client is No, then!” 
screamed out Draper. 

Harry stepped forward, with his two hands clenched. 
“Tf you utter another word,” he said, “TI—” The 
door was shut rapidly—the sentence was never finished, 
and Draper went away furious to Madame de Bern- 
stein, from whom, though he gave her the best version 
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of his story, he got still fiercer language than he had 
received from Mr. Warrington himself. 

“ What? Shall she trust me, and I desert her?” says 
Harry, stalking up and down his room in his flowing, 
rustling brocade. “ Dear, faithful, generous woman! If 
I lie in prison for years, I'll be true to her.” 


Her lawyer dismissed after a stormy interview, the 
desolate old woman was fain to sit down to the meal 
which she had hoped to share with her nephew. ‘The 
chair was before her which he was to have filled, the 
glasses shining by the silver. One dish after another 
was laid before her by the silent major-domo, and tasted 
and pushed away. The man pressed his mistress at 
last. “It is eight o’clock,” he said. ‘“ You have had 
nothing all day. It is good for you to eat.” She could 
not eat. She would have her coffee. Let Case go 
get her her coffee. The lacqueys bore the dishes off 
the table, leaving their mistress sitting at it before the 
vacant chair. 

Presently the old servant re-entered the room without 
his lady’s coffee and with a strange scared face, and 
said, “Mr. WaRrRINGTON! ” 

The old woman uttered an exclamation, got up from 
her arm-chair, but sank back in it trembling very much. 
“So you are come, sir, are you?” she said, with a fond 
shaking voice. ‘“ Bring back the— Ah!” here she 
screamed. “Gracious God, who is it?” Her eyes 
stared wildly: her white face looked ghastly through 
her rouge. She clung to the arms of her chair for sup- 
port, as the visitor approached her. 

A gentleman whose face and figure exactly resembled 
Harry Warrington, and whose voice, when he spoke, 
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had tones strangely similar, had followed the servant 
into the room. He bowed low towards the Baroness. 

“ You expected my brother, Madam?” he said. “I 
am but now arrived in London. I went to his house. 
I met his servant at your door, who was bearing this 
letter for you. I thought I would bring it to your lady- 
ship before going to him.” And the stranger laid down 
a letter before Madame Bernstein. 

“ Are you ”’—gasped out the Baroness—“ are you my 
nephew, that we supposed was—”’ 

“Was killed—and is alive! I am George Warring- 
ton, Madam, and I ask his kinsfolk, What have you 
done with my brother? ” 

“ Look, George!” said the bewildered old lady. “I 
expected him here to-night—that chair was set for him— 
I have been waiting for him, sir, till now—till I am quite 
faint—I don’t like—I don’t like being alone. Do stay 
and sup with me!” 

“Pardon me, Madam. Please God, my supper will 
be with Harry to-night!” 

“ Bring him back. Bring him back here on any con- 
ditions! It is but five hundred pounds! Here is the 
money, sir, if you need it!” 

“T have no want, Madam. I have money with me 
that can’t be better employed than in my brother’s ser- 
vice.” 

“ And you will bring him to me, sir! Say you will 
bring him to me!” 

Mr. Warrington made a very stately bow for answer, 
and quitted the room, passing by the amazed domestics, 
and calling with an air of authority to Gumbo to follow. 

Had Mr. Harry received no letters from home? Mas- 
ter Harry had not opened all his letters the last day or 
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two. Had he received no letter announcing his brother’s 
escape from the French settlements and return to Vir- 
ginia? Oh, no! No such letter had come, else Master 
Harry certainly tell Gumbo. Quick, horses! Quick 
by Strand to Temple Bar! Here is the house of Cap- 
tivity and the Deliverer come to the rescue! 


CHAPTER XLIX 


FRIENDS IN NEED 


Se ae fy > UICK, hackney- 
i; - K// coach steeds, and 
bear George W ar- 
== ‘ington through 
‘i i Strand and Fleet 
ri i ti Street to his im- 

LN prisoned _ broth- 
er’s rescue! Any 
one who remem- 
ber’s Hogarth’s 
picture of a 
London hackney- 
coach and a Lon- 
don street road 
at that period, 
may fancy how weary the quick time was, and how long 
seemed the journey ;—scarce any lights, save those car- 
ried by link-boys; badly hung coaches; bad pavements; 
great holes in the road, and vast quagmires of winter 
mud. That drive from Piccadilly to Fleet Street seemed 
almost as long to our young man, as the journey from 
Marlborough to London which he had performed in the 
morning. 

He had written to Harry announcing his arrival at 
Bristol. He had previously written to his brother, giv- 
ing the great news of his existence and his return from 
captivity. There was war between England and France 
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at that time; the French privateers were for ever on the 
look-out for British merchant-ships, and seized them 
often within sight of port. The letter bearing the intel- 
ligence of George’s restoration must have been on board 
one of the many American ships of which the French 
took possession. The letter telling of George’s arrival 
in England was never opened by poor Harry; it was 
lying at the latter’s apartments, which it reached on the 
third morning after Harry’s captivity, when the angry 
Mr. Ruff had refused to give up any single item more 
of his lodger’s property. 

To these apartments George first went on his arrival in 
London, and asked for his brother. Scared at the like- 
ness between them, the maid-servant who opened the 
door screamed, and ran back to her mistress. The mis- 
tress not liking to tell the truth, or to own that poor 
Harry was actually a prisoner at her husband’s suit, said 
Mr. Warrington had left his lodgings; she did not know 
where Mr. Warrington was. George knew that Clarges 
Street was close to Bond Street. Often and often had 
he looked over the London map. Aunt Bernstein would 
tell him where Harry was. He might be with her at that 
very moment. George had read in Harry’s letters to 
Virginia about Aunt Bernstein’s kindness to Harry. 
Even Madam Esmond was softened by it (and espe- 
cially touched by a letter which the Baroness wrote— 
the letter which caused George to pack off post haste 
for Europe, indeed). She heartily hoped and trusted 
that Madam Beatrix had found occasion to repent of 
her former bad ways. It was time, indeed, at her age; 
and heaven knows that she had plenty to repent of! I 
have known a harmless, good old soul of eighty, still be- 
pommelled and stoned by irreproachable ladies of the 
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straitest sect of the Pharisees, for a little slip which oc- 
curred long before the present century was born, or she 
herself was twenty years old. Rachel Esmond never 
mentioned her eldest daughter: Madam Esmond War- 
rington never mentioned her sister. No. In spite of 
the order for remission of the sentence—in spite of the 
hand-writing on the floor of the Temple—there is a 
crime which some folks never will pardon, and regarding 
which female virtue especially is inexorable. 

I suppose the Virginians’ agent at Bristol had told 
George fearful stories of his brother’s doings. Gumbo, 
whom he met at his aunt’s door, as soon as the lad recov- 
ered from his terror at the sudden re-appearance of the 
master whom he supposed dead, had leisure to stammer 
out a word or two respecting his young master’s where- 
abouts, and present pitiable condition; and hence Mr. 
George’s sternness of demeanour when he presented him- 
self to the old lady. It seemed to him a matter of course 
that his brother in difficulty should be rescued by his re- 
lations. Oh, George, how little you know about London 
and London ways. Whene’er you take your walks 
abroad how many poor you meet:—if a philanthropist 
were for rescuing all of them, not all the wealth of all 
the provinces of America would suffice him! 

But the feeling and agitation displayed by the old 
lady touched her nephew’s heart, when, jolting through 
the dark streets towards the house of his brother’s cap- 
tivity, George came to think of his aunt’s behaviour. 
“ She does feel my poor Harry’s misfortune,” he thought 
to himself. “I have been too hasty in judging her.” 
Again and again, in the course of his life, Mr. George 
had to rebuke himself with the same crime of being too 
hasty. How many of us have not? And, alas, the mis- 
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chief done, there’s no repentance will mend it. Quick, 
coachman! We are almost as slow as you are in getting 
from Clarges Street to the Temple. Poor Gumbo 
knows the way to the bailiff’s house well enough. Again 
the bell is set ringing. The first door is opened to 
George and his negro; then that first door is locked wa- 
rily upon them, and they find themselves in a little pas- 
sage with a little Jewish janitor; then a second door is 
unlocked, and they enter into the house. The Jewish 
janitor stares, as by his flaring tallow-torch he sees a 
second Mr. Warrington before him. Come to see that 
gentleman? Yes. But wait a moment. This is Mr. 
Warrington’s brother from America. Gumbo must 
go and prepare his master first. Step into this room. 
There’s a gentleman already there about Mr. W.’s busi- 
ness (the porter says), and another up stairs with him 
now. There’s no end of people have been about him. 

The room into which George was introduced was a 
small apartment which went by the name of Mr. Amos’s 
office, and where, by a guttering candle, and talking to 
the bailiff, sat a stout gentleman in a cloak and a laced 
hat. The young porter carried his candle too, preceding 
Mr. George, so there was a sufficiency of light in the 
apartment. 

“We are not angry any more, Harry!” says the stout 
gentleman, in a cheery voice, getting up and advancing 
with an outstretched hand to the new comer. “ Thank 
God, my boy! Mr. Amos here says, there will be no diffi- 
culty about James and me being your bail, and we will 
do your business by breakfast-time in the morning. 
Why ... Angels and ministers of grace! who are 
you?” And he started back as the other had hold of his 
hand. 
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But the stranger grasped it only the more strongly. 
“God bless you, sir!” he said. ‘“ I know who you are. 
You must be Colonel Lambert of whose kindness to him 
my poor Harry wrote. And I am the brother whom you 
have heard of, sir; and who was left for dead in Mr. 
Braddock’s action; and came to life again after eighteen 
months amongst the French; and live to thank God and 
thank you for your kindness to my Harry,” continued 
the lad with a faltering voice. 

“ James! James! here is news!” cries Mr. Lambert to 
a gentleman in red, who now entered the room. ‘“ Here 
are the dead come alive! Here is Harry Scapegrace’s 
brother come back, and with his scalp on his head, too!” 
(George had taken his hat off, and was standing by the 
light.) “This is my brother bail, Mr. Warrington! 
This is Lieutenant-Colonel James Wolfe, at your ser- 
vice. You must know there has been a little difference 
between Harry and me, Mr. George. He is pacified, is 
he, James?” 

“He is full of gratitude,” says Mr. Wolfe, after 
making his bow to Mr. Warrington. 

‘“ Harry wrote home about Mr. Wolfe, too, sir,” said 
the young man, “and I hope my brother’s friends will 
be so kind as to be mine.” 

‘““T wish he had none other but us, Mr. Warrington. 
Poor Harry’s fine folks have been too fine for him, and 
have ended by landing him here.” 

‘Nay, your honours, I have done my best to make 
the young gentleman comfortable; and, knowing your 
honour before, when you came to bail Captain Watkins, 
and that your security is perfectly good,—if your honour 
wishes, the young gentleman can go out this very night, 
and I will make it all right with the lawyer in the morn- 
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ing,” says Harry’s landlord, who knew the rank and re- 
spectability of the two gentlemen who had come to offer 
bail for his young prisoner. 

“The debt is five hundred and odd pounds, I think?” 
said Mr. Warrington. ‘“‘ With a hundred thanks to these 
gentlemen, I can pay the amount at this moment into the 
officer’s hands, taking the usual acknowledgment and 
caution. But I can never forget, gentlemen, that you 
helped my brother at his need, and, for doing so, I say 
thank you, and God bless you, in my mother’s name and 
mine.” 


Gumbo had, meanwhile, gone up stairs to his master’s 
apartment, where Harry would probably have scolded 
the negro for returning that night, but that the young 
gentleman was very much soothed and touched by the 
conversation he had had with the friend who had just left 
him. He was sitting over his pipe of Virginia in a sad 
mood (for somehow, even Maria’s goodness and affec- 
tion, as she had just exhibited them, had not altogether 
consoled him; and he had thought, with a little dismay, 
of certain consequences to which that very kindness and 
fidelity bound him,) when Mr. Wolfe’s homely features 
and eager outstretched hand came to cheer the prisoner, 
and he heard how Mr. Lambert was below, and the er- 
rand upon which the two officers had come. In spite of 
himself, Lambert would be kind to him. In spite of 
Harry’s ill temper, and needless suspicion and anger, the 
good gentleman was determined to help him if he might 
—to help him even against Mr. Wolfe’s own advice, as 
the latter frankly told Harry. “ For you were wrong, 
Mr. Warrington,” said the Colonel, “ and you wouldn’t 
be set right; and you, a young man, used hard words and 
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unkind behaviour to your senior, and what is more, one 
of the best gentlemen who walks God’s earth. You see, 
sir, what his answer hath been to your wayward temper. 
You will bear with a friend who speaks frankly with 
you? Martin Lambert hath acted in this as he always 
doth, as the best Christian, the best friend, the most kind 
and generous of men. Nay, if you want another proof 
of his goodness, here it is: He has converted me, who, as 
I don’t care to disguise, was angry with you for your 
treatment of him, and has absolutely brought me down 
here to be your bail. Let us both cry Peccavimus! 
Harry, and shake our friend by the hand! He is sitting 
in the room below. He would not come here till he knew 
how you would receive him.” 

“TI think he is a good man!” groaned out Harry. “I 
was very angry and wild at the time when he and I met 
last, Colonel Wolfe. Nay, perhaps he was right in send- 
ing back those trinkets, hurt as I was at his doing so. 
Go down to him, will you be so kind, sir? and tell him IL 
am sorry, and ask his pardon, and—and, God bless him 
for his generous behaviour.” And here the young gen- 
tleman turned his head away, and rubbed his hand across 
his eyes. 

‘Tell him all this thyself, Harry!” cries the Colonel, 
taking the young fellow’s hand. “ No deputy will ever 
say it half so well. Come with me now.” 

“ You go first, and VH—I ll follow,—on my word I 
will. See! I amin my morning-gown! I will but put 
on a coat and come to him. Give him my message first. 
Just—just prepare him for me!” says poor Harry, who 
knew he must do it, but yet did not much like that pro- 
cess of eating of humble-pie. 

Wolfe went out smiling—understanding the lad’s 
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scruples well enough, perhaps. As he opened the door, 
Mr. Gumbo entered it; almost forgetting to bow to the 
gentleman, profusely courteous as he was on ordinary 
oceasions,—his eyes glaring round, his great mouth 
grinning—himself in a state of such high excitement 
and delight that his master remarked his condition. 

“ What, Gum? What has happened to thee? Hast 
thou got a new sweetheart? ” 

No, Gum had not got no new sweetheart, Master. 

“Give me my coat. What has brought thee back?” 

Gum grinned prodigiously. “I have seen a ghost, 
Mas’r!” he said. 

“A ghost! and whose, and where?” 

“Whar? Saw him at Madame Bernstein’s house. 
Come with him here in the coach! He down stairs now 
with Colonel Lambert!” Whilst Gumbo is speaking, 
as he is putting on his master’s coat, his eyes are rolling, 
his head is wagging, his hands are trembling, his lips are 
grinning. 

‘““Ghost—what ghost?” says Harry, in a strange agi- 
tation. “ Is anybody—is—my mother come?” 

“No, sir; no, Master Harry!” Gumbo’s head rolls 
nearly off in its violent convolutions, and his master, 
looking oddly at him, flings the door open and goes rap- 
idly down the stair. 

He is at the foot of it, just as a voice within the little 
office, of which the door is open, is saying, “ and for 
doing so, I say thank you, and God bless you in my mo- 
ther’s name and mine.” 

“ Whose voice is that?” calls out Harry Warrington, 
with a strange cry in his own voice. 

“It’s the ghost’s, Mas’r!” says Gumbo, from behind; 
and Harry runs forward to the room,—where, if you 
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please, we will pause a little minute before we enter. 
The two gentlemen who were there, turned their heads 
away. ‘The lost was found again. The dead was alive. 
The prodigal was on his brother’s heart,—his own full 
of love, gratitude, repentance. 

“ Come away, James! I think we are not wanted any 
more here,” says the Colonel. “ Good-night, boys. 
Some ladies in Hill Street won't be able to sleep for this 
strange news. Or will you go home and sup with ’em, 
and tell them the story?” 

No, with many thanks, the boys would not go and sup 
to-night. They had stories of their own to tell. “ Quick, 
Gumbo, with the trunks! Good-by, Mr. Amos!” 
Harry felt almost unhappy when he went away. 


CHAPTER L 


CONTAINS A GREAT DEAL OF THE FINEST MORALITY 


Ne} iitstae ewe 
had the hon- 
our to be pre- 
sented to Sir 
Miles War- 
rington at the 
King’s draw- 
ing-room, in 
st. James’s 
Palace, I con- 
fess that I, 
for one—look- 
ing at hisjolly 
round face, his 
broad round 
waistcoat, his 
hearty coun- 
try manner— 
expected that 
I had lighted 
upon a most 
eligible and agreeable acquaintance at last, and was 
about to become intimate with that noblest specimen of 
the human race, the bepraised of songs and men, the good 
old English country gentleman. In fact, to be a good 
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old country gentleman is to hold a position nearest the 
gods, and at the summit of earthly felicity. To have a 
large unencumbered rent-roll, and the rents regularly 
paid by adoring farmers who bless their stars at having 
such a landlord as his honour; to have no tenant holding 
back with his money, excepting just one, perhaps, who 
does so in order to give occasion to Good Old Country 
Gentleman to show his sublime charity and universal be- 
nevolence of soul—to hunt three days a week, love the 
sport of all things, and have perfect good health and 
good appetite in consequence—to have not only good ap- 
petite, but a good dinner; to sit down at church in the 
midst of a chorus of blessings from the villagers, the first 
man in the parish, the benefactor of the parish, with a 
consciousness of consummate desert, saying, “ Have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners,” to be sure, but only for 
form’s sake, because the words are written in the book, 
and to give other folks an example:—a G. O. C. G. a 
miserable sinner! So healthy, so wealthy, so jolly, so 
much respected by the vicar, so much honoured by the 
tenants, so much beloved and admired by his family, 
amongst whom his story of grouse in the gun-room 
causes laughter from generation to generation;—this 
perfect being a miserable sinner! Allons donc! Give 
any man good health and temper, five thousand a year, 
the adoration of his parish, and the love and worship of 
his family, and I'll defy you to make him so heartily dis- 
satisfied with his spiritual condition as to set himself 
down a miserable anything. If you were a royal high- 
ness, and_went to church in the most perfect health and 
comfort, the parson waiting to begin the service until 
Your R. H. came in, would you believe yourself to be a 
miserable &c.? You might when racked with gout, in 
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solitude, the fear of death before your eyes, the doctor 
having cut off your bottle of claret, and ordered arrow- 
root and a little sherry,—you might then be humiliated, 
and acknowledge your own shortcomings, and the vanity 
of things in general; but, in high health, sunshine, spirits, 
that word miserable is only a form. You can’t think in 
your heart that you are to be pitied much for the present. 
If you are to be miserable, what is Colin Ploughman, 
with the ague, seven children, two pounds a year rent to 
pay for his cottage, and eight shillmgs a week? No: a 
healthy, rich, jolly, country gentleman, if miserable, has 
a very supportable misery: if a smner, has very few peo- 
ple to tell him so. 

It may be he becomes somewhat selfish; but at least he 
is satisfied with himself. Except my lord at the castle, 
there is nobody for miles and miles round so good or so 
great. His admirable wife ministers to him, and to the 
whole parish, indeed: his children bow before him: the 
vicar of the parish reverences him: he is respected at 
quarter sessions: he causes poachers to tremble: off go 
all hats before him at market: and round about his great 
coach, in which his spotless daughters and sublime lady 
sit, all the country-town tradesmen cringe, bareheaded, 
and the farmers’ women drop innumerable curtseys. 
From their cushions in the great coach the ladies look 
down beneficently, and smile on the poorer folk. They 
buy a yard of ribbon with affability; they condescend to 
purchase an ounce of salts, or a packet of flower-seeds: 
they deign to cheapen a goose: their drive is like a royal 
progress; a happy people is supposed to press round 
them and bless them. Tradesmen bow, farmers’ wives 
bob, town-boys, waving their ragged hats, cheer the red- 
faced coachman as he drives the fat bays, and cry, “ Sir 
Miles for ever! ‘Throw us a halfpenny, my lady! ” 
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But suppose the market-woman should hide her fat 
‘goose when Sir Miles’s coach comes, out of terror lest my 
lady, spying the bird, should insist on purchasing it a 
bargain? Suppose no coppers ever were known to come 
out of the royal coach window? Suppose Sir Miles re- 
galed his tenants with notoriously small beer, and _ his 
poor with especially thin broth? This may be our fine 
old English gentleman’s way. There have been not a 
few fine English gentlemen and ladies of this sort; who 
patronized the poor without ever relieving them, who 
called out “ Amen!” at church as loud as the clerk; who 
went through all the forms of piety, and discharged 
all the etiquette of old English gentlemanhood; who 
bought virtue a bargain, as it were, and had no doubt 
they were honouring her by the purchase. Poor Harry, 
in his distress, asked help from his relations: his aunt sent 
him a tract and her blessing; his uncle had business out 
of town, and could not, of course, answer the poor boy’s 
petition. How much of this behaviour goes on daily in 
respectable life, think you? You can fancy Lord and 
Lady Macbeth concocting a murder, and coming to- 
gether with some little awkwardness, perhaps, when the 
transaction was done and over; but my Lord and Lady 
Skinflint, when they consult in their bedroom about giv- 
ing their luckless nephew a helping hand, and deter- 
mine to refuse, and go down to family prayers, and meet 
their children and domestics, and discourse virtuously 
before them, and then remain together, and talk nose 
to nose,—what can they think of one another? and of 
the poor kinsman fallen among the thieves, and groan- 
ing for help unheeded? How can they go on with those 
virtuous airs? How can they dare look each other in 
the face? 


Dare? Do you suppose they think they have done 
VOL. I. 
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wrong? Do you suppose Skinflint is tortured with re- 
morse at the idea of the distress which called to him in 
vain, and of the hunger which he sent empty away? Not 
he. He is indignant with Prodigal for being a fool: 
he is not ashamed of himself for bemg a curmudgeon. 
What? a young man with such opportunities throw them 
away? A fortune spent amongst gamblers and spend- 
thrifts? Horrible, horrible! Take warning, my child, 
by this unfortunate young man’s behaviour, and see the 
consequences of extravagance. According to the great 
and always Established Church of the Pharisees, here 
is an admirable opportunity for a moral discourse, and 
an assertion of virtue. ‘‘ And to think of his deceiving 
us so!”’ cries out Lady Warrington. 

“Very sad, very sad, my dear!” says Sir Miles, wag- 
ging his head. 

“To think of so much extravagance in one so young!” 
cries Lady Warrington. “Cards, bets, feasts at tay- 
erns of the most wicked profusion, carriage and riding 
horses, the company of the wealthy and profligate of 
his own sex, and, I fear, of the most iniquitous persons 
of ours.” 

“Hush, my Lady Warrington!” cries her husband, 
glancing towards the spotless Dora and Flora, who held 
down their blushing heads at the mention of the last 


naughty persons. . 
“No wonder my poor children hide their faces! ” 
Mamma continues. “ My dears, I wish even the exis- 


tence of such creatures could be kept from you! ” 

“ They can’t go to an opera, or the park, without see- 
ing ’em, to be sure,” says Sir Miles. 

“To think we should have introduced such a young 
serpent into the bosom of our family! and have left him 
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in the company of that guileless darling!” and she points 
to Master Miles. 

“ Who’s a serpent, Mamma?” inquires that youth. 
“ First you said Cousin Harry was bad: then he was 
good: now he is bad again. Which is he, Sir Miles?” 

“ He has faults, like all of us, Miley, my dear. Your 
cousin has been wild, and you must take warning by 
Pit 

“ Was not my elder brother, who died—my naughty 
brother—was not he wild too? He was not kind to me 
when I was quite a little boy. He never gave me money, 
nor toys, nor rode with me, nor—why do you cry, 
mamma? Sure I remember how Hugh and you were 
always fight—” 

“* Silence, sir!” cry out papa and the girls in a breath. 
“Don’t you know you are never to mention that name? ” 

“ I know I love Harry, and I didn’t love Hugh,” says 
the sturdy little rebel. “ And if cousin Harry is in 
prison, I'll give him my half-guinea that my godpapa 
gave me, and anything I have—yes, anything, except 
—except my little horse—and my silver waistcoat—and 
—and Snowball and Sweetlips at home—and—and, yes, 
my custard after dinner.” This was in reply to a hint 
of sister Dora. ‘“ But I'd give him some of it,” con- 
tinues Miles, after a pause. 

“ Shut thy mouth with it, child, and then go about thy 
business,” says papa, amused. Sir Miles Warrington 
had a considerable fund of easy humour. 

“Who would have thought he should ever be so 
wild?”? mamma goes on. 

“Nay. Youth is the season for wild oats, my dear.” 

“That we should be so misled in him!” sighed the 
girls. 
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“That he should kiss us both!” cries papa. 

“ Sir Miles Warrington, I have no patience with that 
sort of vulgarity!” says the majestic matron. 

“Which of you was the favourite yesterday, girls?” 
continues the father. 

“ Favourite, indeed! JI told him over and over 
again of my engagement to dear Tom—I did, Dora,— 
why do you sneer, if you please?” says the handsome 
sister. 

“Nay, to do her justice, so did Dora too,” said papa. 

“ Because Flora seemed toewish to forget her engage- 
ment with dear Tom sometimes,” remarks her sister. 

“‘ T never never never wished to break with Tom! It’s 
wicked of you to say so, Dora! It is you who were for 
ever sneering at him: it is you who are always envious 
because I happen—at least, because gentlemen imagine 
that I am not ill looking, and prefer me to some folks, in 
spite of all their learning and wit!” cries Flora, tossing 
her head over her shoulder, and looking at the glass. 

“Why are you always looking there, sister? ” says the 
artless Miles junior. “ Sure, you must know your face 
well enough! ” 

“Some people look at it just as often, child, who 
haven’t near such good reason,” says papa, gallantly. 

“If you mean me, Sir Miles, I thank you,” cries 
Dora. “ My face is as heaven made it, and my father 
and mother gave it me. °Tis not my fault if I resemble 
my papa’s family. If my head is homely, at least I have 
got some brains in it. I envious of Flora, indeed, be- 
cause she has found favour in the sight of poor Tom 
Claypool! I should as soon be proud of captivating a 
ploughboy!” 

“ Pray, Miss, was your Mr. Harry, of Virginia, much 
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wiser than Tom Claypool? You would have had him for 
the asking!” exclaims Flora. 

“ And so would you, Miss, and have dropped Tom 
Claypool into the sea!” cries Dora. 

“IT wouldn’t.” 

“You would.” 

“I wouldn’t; ’—and da capo goes the conversation— 
the shuttle-cock of wrath being briskly battled from one 
sister to another. 

“ Oh, my children! Is this the way you dwell together 
in unity?” exclaims their excellent female parent, lay- 
ing down her embroidery. ‘‘ What an example you set 
to this Innocent.” 

“ Like to see ’em fight, my lady!” cries the Innocent, 
rubbing his hands. 

“ At her, Flora! Worry her, Dora! To it again, you 
little rogues!” says facetious papa. “’Tis good sport, 
min beiteviiley?:” 

“Oh, Sir Miles! Oh, my children! These disputes 
are unseemly. They tear a fond mother’s heart,” says 
mamma, with majestic action, though bearing the lacera- 
tion of her bosom with much seeming equanimity. 
““ What cause for thankfulness ought we to have, that 
watchful parents have prevented any idle engagements 
between you and your misguided cousin. If we have 
been mistaken in him, is it not a mercy that we have 
found out our error in time? If either of you had any 
preference for him, your excellent good sense, my loves, 
will teach you to overcome, to eradicate, the vain feel- 
ing. That we cherished and were kind to him can never 
be a source of regret. Tis a proof of our good nature. 
What we have to regret, I fear, is, that your cousin 
should have proved unworthy of our kindness, and, com- 
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ing away from the society of gamblers, play-actors, and 
the like, should have brought contamination— pollution, 
I had almost said—into this pure family!” 

“Oh, bother mamma’s sermons!” says Flora, as my 
lady pursues a harangue of which we only give the com- 
mencement here, but during which papa, whistling, 
gently quits the room on tiptoe, while the artless Miles 
junior winds his top and pegs it under the robes of his 
sisters. It has done humming, and staggered and tum- 
bled over, and expired in its usual tipsy manner, long 
ere Lady Warrington has finished her sermon. 

“Were you listening to me, my child?” she asks, lay- 
ing her hand on her darling’s head. 

“Yes, mother,” says he, with the whipcord in his 
mouth, and proceeding to wind up his sportive engine. 
“You was a saying that Harry was very poor now, and 
that we oughtn’t to help him. That’s what you was say- 
ing; wasn’t it, Madam?” 

“My poor child, thou wilt understand me better when 
thou art older!” says mamma, turning towards that 
ceiling to which her eyes always have recourse. 

“ Get out, you little wretch!” cries one of the sisters. 
The artless one has pegged his top at Dora’s toes, and 
laughs with the glee of merry boyhood at his sister’s dis- 
comfiture. 

But what is this? Who comes here? Why does Sir 
Miles return to the drawing-room, and why does Tom 
Claypool, who strides after the Baronet, wear a counte- 
nance so disturbed ? 

“ Here’s a pretty business, my Lady Warrington! ” 
cries Sir Miles. “ Here’s a wonderful wonder of won- 
ders cris: 

“ For goodness’ sake, gentlemen, what is your intelli- 
gence?” asks the virtuous matron. 
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“'The whole town’s talking about it, my lady!” says 
Tom Claypool, puffing for breath. 

“'Tom has seen him,” continued Sir Miles. 

* Seen both of them, my Lady Warrington. They 
were at Ranelagh last night, with a regular mob after 
“em. And so like, that but for their different ribbons 
you would hardly have told one from the other. One 
was in blue, the other in brown; but I’m certain he has 
worn both the suits here.” 

“What suits?” 

“ What one,—what other?” call the girls. 

“Why, your fortunate youth, to be sure.” 

“Our precious Virginian, and heir to the princi- 
pality!” says Sir Miles. 

“Is my nephew, then, released from his incarcera- 
tion?” asks her ladyship. “ And is he again plunged in 
the vortex of dissip .. .” 

*“Confound him!” roars out the Baronet, with an ex- 
pression which I fear was even stronger. “‘ What should 
you think, my Lady Warrington, if this precious nephew 
of mine should turn out to be an impostor; by George! 
no better than an adventurer?” 

‘“ An inward monitor whispered me as much!” cried 
the lady; “‘ but I dashed from me the unworthy suspi- 
cion. Speak, Sir Miles, we burn with impatience to 
listen to your intelligence.” 

“T’ll speak, my love, when you’ve done,” says Sir | 
Miles. ‘“ Well, what do you think of my gentleman, who 
comes into my house, dines at my table, is treated as 
one of this family, kisses my—”’ 

“What?” asks Tom Claypool, firing as red as his 
waistcoat. 

“lem! Kisses my wife’s hand, and is treated in 
the fondest manner, by George! What do you think of 
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this fellow, who talks of his property and his princi- 
pality, by Jupiter!—turning out to be a beggarly sEcoND 
son! A beggar, my Lady Warrington, by—” 

“Sir Miles Warrington, no violence of language be- 
fore these dear ones! I sink to the earth, confounded by 
this unutterable hypocrisy. And did I entrust thee to a 
pretender, my blessed boy? Did I leave thee with an 
impostor, my innocent one?” the matron cries, fondling 


her son. 
‘‘ Who’s an impostor, my lady?” asks the child. 


“That confounded young scamp of a Harry War- 
rington!” bawls out papa; on which the little Miles, 
after wearing a puzzled look for a moment, and yielding 
to I know not what hidden emotion, bursts out crying. 

His admirable mother proposes to clutch him to her 
heart, but he rejects the pure caress, bawling only the 
louder, and kicking frantically about the maternal gre- 
mium. As the butler announces “ Mr. George Warring- 
ton, Mr. Henry Warrington!” Miles is dropped from 
his mother’s lap. Sir Miles’s face emulates Mr. Clay- 
pool’s waistcoat. The three ladies rise up, and make 
three most frigid curtseys, as our two young men enter 
the room. 

Little Miles runs towards them. He holds out a little 
hand. “ Oh, Harry! No! whichis Harry? Youw’re my 
Harry,” and he chooses rightly this time. ‘“‘ Oh, you 
dear Harry! I’m so glad you are come! and they’ve been 
abusing you so!” } 

‘“ Iam come to pay my duty to my uncle,” says the 
dark-haired Mr. Warrington: “and to thank him for 
his hospitalities to my brother Henry.” 

“What, Nephew George? My brother’s face and 
eyes! Boys both, I am delighted to see you! ” cries their 
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uncle, grasping affectionately a hand of each, as his 
honest face radiates with pleasure. 

“ This indeed hath been a most mysterious and a most 
providential resuscitation,” says Lady Warrington. 
“ Only I wonder that my nephew Henry concealed the 
circumstance until now,” she adds, with a sidelong glance 
at both young gentlemen. 

“ He knew it no more than your ladyship,” says Mr. 
Warrington. The young ladies looked at each other 
with downceast eyes. 

“Indeed, sir! a most singular circumstance,” says 
mamma, with another curtsey. ‘‘ We had heard of it, 
sir; and Mr. Claypool, our county neighbour, had just 
brought us the intelligence, and it even now formed the 
subject of my conversation with my daughters.” 

“Yes,” cries out a little voice, “and do you know, 
Harry, father and mother said you was a—a imp—” 

“Silence, my child! Screwby, convey Master War- 
rington to his own apartment! These, Mr. Warrington 
—or, I suppose I should say Nephew George—are your 
cousins.” Two curtseys—two cheeses are made—two 
hands are held out. Mr. Esmond Warrington makes a 
profound low bow, which embraces (and it is the only 
embrace which the gentleman offers) all tliree ladies. 
He lays his hat to his heart. He says, “ It is my duty, 
Madam, to pay my respects to my uncle and cousins, and 
to thank your ladyship for such hospitality as you have 
been enabled to show to my brother.” 

“Tt was not much, nephew, but it was our best. 
Ods bobs!” cries the hearty Sir Miles, “ it was our best!” 

“And I appreciate it, sir,’ says Mr. Warrington, 
looking gravely round at the family. 

“Give us thy hand. Not a word more,” says Sir 
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Miles. ‘‘ What? do you think I’m a cannibal, and won't 
extend the hand of hospitality to my dear brother’s son? 
What say you, lads? Will you eat our mutton at three? 
This is my neighbour, Tom Claypool, son to Sir Thomas 
Claypool, Baronet, and my very good friend. Hey, 
Tom! Thou wilt be of the party, Tom? Thou knowest 
our brew, hey, my boy?” 

“Yes, I know it, Sir Miles,” replies Tom, with no pe- 
culiar expression of rapture on his face. 

“And thou shalt taste it, my boy, thou shalt taste it! 
What is there for dinner, my Lady Warrington? Our 
food is plain, but plenty, lads—plain, but plenty!” 

“We cannot partake of it to-day, sir. We dine with 
a friend who occupies my Lord Wrotham’s house, your 
neighbour. Colonel Lambert— Major-General Lam- 
bert he has just been made.” 

“With two daughters, I think—countryfied-looking 
girls—are they not?” asks Flora. 

“T think I have remarked two little rather dowdy 
things,” says Dora. 

“They are as good girls as any in England!” breaks 
out Harry, to whom no one had thought of saying a sin- 
gle word. His reign was over, you see. He was no- 
body. What wonder, then, that he should not be visible? 

“ Oh, indeed, cousin!” says Dora, with a glance at the 
young man, who sat with burning cheeks, chafing at the 
humiliation put upon him, but not knowing how or whe- 
ther he should notice it. ‘“‘ Oh, indeed, cousin! You are 
very charitable—or very lucky, I’m sure! You see an- 
gels where we only see ordinary little persons. I’m sure 
I could not imagine who were those odd-looking people 
in Lord Wrotham’s coach, with his handsome liveries. 
But if they were three angels, I have nothing to say.” 
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“ My brother is an enthusiast,” interposes George. 
“ He is often mistaken about women.” 

“ Oh, really!” says Dora, looking a little uneasy. 

“ I fear my nephew Henry has indeed met with some 
unfavourable specimens of our sex,” the matron remarks, 
with a groan. 

“We are so easily taken in, Madam—we are both 
very young yet—we shall grow older and learn better.” 

“ Most sincerely, Nephew George, I trust you may. 
You have my best wishes, my prayers, for your brother’s 
welfare and your own. No efforts of owrs have been 
wanting. Ata painful moment, to which I will not fur- 
ther allude—”’ 

“ And when my uncle Sir Miles was out of town,” says 
George, looking towards the baronet, who smiles at him 
with affectionate approval. 

“__T sent your brother a work which I thought might 
comfort him, and I know might improve him. Nay, do 
not thank me; I claim no credit; I did but my duty— 
a humble woman’s duty—for what are this world’s 
goods, nephew, compared to the welfare of a soul? If 
I did good, I am thankful; if I was useful, I rejoice. 
If, through my means, you have been brought, Harry, 
to consider—” 

“Oh! the sermon, is it?” breaks in downright Harry. 
“IT hadn’t time to read a single syllable of it, aunt— 
thank you. You see I don’t care much about that kind 
of thing—but thank you all the same.” 

“The intention is everything,” says Mr. Warrington, 
“and we are both grateful. Our dear friend, General 
Lambert, intended to give bail for Harry; but, happily, 
T had funds of Harry’s with me to meet any demands 
upon us. But the kindness is the same, and I am grate- 
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ful to the friend who hastened to my brother’s rescue 
when he had most need of aid, and when his own rela- 
tions happened—so unfortunately—to be out of town.” 

‘“ Anything I could do, my dear boy, I’m sure—my 
brother’s son—my own nephew—ods bobs! you know— 
that is, anything—anything, you know!” cries Sir Miles, 
bringing his own hand into George’s with a generous 
smack. ‘‘ You can’t stay and dine with us? Put off 
the Colonel—the General—do, now! Or name a day. 
My Lady Warrington, make my nephew name a day 
when he will sit under his grandfather’s picture, and 
drink some of his wine!” 

“ His intellectual faculties seem more developed than 
those of his unlucky younger brother,” remarked my 
lady, when the young gentlemen had taken their leave. 
“The younger must be reckless and extravagant about 
money indeed, for did you remark, Sir Miles, the loss of 
his reversion in Virginia—the amount of which has, no 
doubt, been grossly exaggerated, but, nevertheless, must 
be something considerable—did you, I say, remark that 
the ruin of Harry’s prospects scarcely seemed to affect 
him? ” 

“T shouldn’t be at all surprised that the elder turns 
out to be as poor as the young one,” says Dora, tossing 
her head. 

“ He! he! Did you see that Cousin George had one 
of Cousin Harry’s suits of clothes on—the brown and 
gold—that one he wore when he went with you to the 
oratorio, Flora?” ; 

“ Did he take Flora to an oratorio?” asks Mr. Clay- 
pool, fiercely. 

“ I was ill and couldn’t go, and my cousin went with 
her,” says Dora. 
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“ Far be it from me to object to any innocent amuse- 
ment, much less to the music of Mr. Handel, dear Mr. 
Claypool,” says mamma. “ Music refines the soul, ele- 
vates the understanding, is heard in our churches, and ’tis 
well known was practised by King David. Your operas 
I shun as deleterious; your ballets I would forbid to my 
children as most immoral; but music, my dears! May 
we enjoy it, like everything else in reason—may we—”’ 

“ 'There’s the music of the dinner-bell,” says papa, rub- 
bing his hands. “Come, girls. Screwby, go and fetch 
Master Miley. Tom, take down my lady.” 

“Nay, dear Thomas, I walk but slowly. Go you with 
dearest Flora down stairs,” says Virtue. 

But Dora took care to make the evening pleasant 
by talking of Handel and oratorios constantly during 
dinner. 


CHAPTER LI 
CONTICUERE OMNES 


CROSS the way, if the 
gracious reader will 
please to step over 
with us, he will find 
“our young gentlemen 
—— ot at Lord Wrotham’s 
Nata = house, which his 
Nis => lordship has lent to 
his friend the Gen- 
== eral, and that lit- 
tle family par- 
ty assembled, 
=== with which we 
—=>_. made acquain- 
=.=> tance at Oak- 
hurst and Tun- 
: bridge Wells. 
oN James Wolfe has 
promised to come to dinner; but James is dancing at- 
tendance upon Miss Lowther, and would rather have a 
glance from her eyes than the finest kickshaws dressed 
by Lord Wrotham’s cook, or the dessert which is prom- 
ised for the entertainment at which you are just going 
to sit down. You will make the sixth. You may take 
Mr. Wolfe’s place. You may be sure he won’t come. 
As for me, I will stand at the sideboard and report the 
conversation. 
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Note first, how happy the women look! When Harry 
Warrington was taken by those bailiffs, I had intended 
to tell you how the good Mrs. Lambert, hearing of the 
boy’s mishap, had flown to her husband, and had begged, 
implored, insisted, that her Martin should help him. 
“ Never mind his rebeldom of the other day; never mind 
about his being angry that his presents were returned — 
of course anybody would be angry, much more such a 
high-spirited lad as Harry! Never mind about our 
being so poor, and wanting all our spare money for the 
boys at college; there must be some way of getting him 
out of the scrape. Did you not get Charles Watkins out 
of the scrape two years ago; and did he not pay you back 
every halfpenny? Yes; and you made a whole family 
happy, blessed be God! and Mrs. Watkins prays for you 
and blesses you to this very day, and I think everything 
has prospered with us since. And I have no doubt it has 
made you a major-general—no earthly doubt,” says the 
fond wife. 

Now, as Martin Lambert requires very little persua- 
sion to do a kind action, he in this instance lets himself 
be persuaded easily enough, and having made up his 
mind to seek for friend James Wolfe, and give bail for 
Harry, he takes his leave and his hat, and squeezes 'Theo’s 
hand, who seems to divine his errand (or perhaps that 
silly mamma has blabbed it), and kisses little Hetty’s 
flushed cheek, and away he goes out of the apartment 
where the girls and their mother are sitting, though he is 
followed out of the room by the latter. 

When she is alone with him, that enthusiastic matron 
cannot control her feelings any longer. She flings her 
arms round her husband’s neck, kisses him a hundred and 


twenty-five times in an instant—calls God to bless him 
VOL. Il. 
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—cries plentifully on his shoulder; and in this sentimen- 
tal attitude is discovered by old Mrs. Quiggett, my lord’s 
housekeeper, who is bustling about the house, and, I sup- 
pose, is quite astounded at the conjugal phenomenon. 

“ We have had a tiff, and we are making it up! Don't 
tell tales out of school, Mrs. Quiggett! ” says the gentle- 
man, walking off. 

“Well, I never!” says Mrs. Quiggett, with a 
shrill, strident laugh, like a venerable old cockatoo— 
which white, hook-nosed, long-lived bird Mrs. Quiggett 
strongly resembles. “ Well, I never!” says Quiggett, 
laughing and shaking her old sides till all her keys, and, 
as one may fancy, her old ribs clatter and jingle. 

“Oh, Quiggett!” sobs out Mrs. Lambert, “what a 
man that is!” 

“You've been a quarrelling, have you, mum, and mak- 
ingitup? That’s right.” 

“ Quarrel with him? He never told a greater story. 
My General is an angel, Quiggett. I should like to 
worship him. I should like to fall down at his boots and 
kiss ’em, I should! There never was a man so good as 
my General. What have I done to have such a man? 
How dare I have such a good husband?” 

‘“ My dear, I think there’s a pair of you,” says the old 
cockatoo; “ and what would you like for your supper? ” 


When Lambert comes back very late to that meal, and 
tells what has happened, how Harry is free, and how his 
brother has come to life, and rescued him, you may fancy 
what a commotion the whole of those people are in! If 
Mrs. Lambert’s General was an angel before, what is 
he now! If she wanted to embrace his boots in the 
morning, pray what further office of wallowing degra- 
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dation would she prefer in the evening? Little Hetty 
comes and nestles up to her father quite silent, and drinks. 
a little drop out of his glass. Theo’s and mamma’s faces 
beam with happiness, like two moons of brightness. .... 
After supper, those four at a certain signal fall down 
on their knees—glad homage paying in awful mirth— 
rejoicing, and with such pure joy as angels do, we read, 
for the sinner that repents. There comes a great knock- 
ing at the door whilst they are so gathered together. 
Who can be there? My lord is in the country miles off. 
It is past midnight now; so late have they been, so long 
have they been talking! I think Mrs. Lambert guesses 
who is there. 

“ This is George,” says a young gentleman, leading 
in another. ‘“ We have been to Aunt Bernstein. We 
couldn't go to bed, Aunt Lambert, without coming to 
thank you too. You dear, dear good—” ‘There is no 
more speech audible. Aunt Lambert is kissing Harry, 
Theo has snatched up Hetty, who is as pale as death, and 
is hugging her into life again. George Warrington 
stands with his hat off, and then (when Harry’s trans- 
action is concluded) goes up and kisses Mrs. Lambert’s 
hand: the General passes his across his eyes. I protest 
they are all in a very tender and happy state. Generous 
hearts sometimes feel it, when Wrong is forgiven, when 
Peace is restored, when Love returns that had been 
thought lost. 

“We came from Aunt Bernstein’s; we saw lights 
here, you see; we couldn’t go to sleep without saying 
good-night to you all,” says Harry. “Could we, 
George?” 

“?Tis certainly a famous nightcap you have brought 
us, boys,” says the General. ‘“ When are you to come 
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and dine with us? To-morrow?” No, they must go to 
Madame Bernstein’s to-morrow. The next day, then? 
Yes, they would come the next day—and that is the very 
day we are writing about: and this is the very dinner at 
which, in the room of Lieutenant-Colonel James Wolfe, 
absent on private affairs, my gracious reader has just 
been invited to sit down. 

To sit down, and why, if you please? Not to a mere 
Barmecide dinner—no, no—but to hear Mr. GEORGE 
EsMOND WARRINGTON’S STATEMENT, which of course 
he is going to make. Here they all sit—not in my lord’s 
grand dining-room, you know, but in the snug study or 
parlour in front. The cloth has been withdrawn, the 
General has given the King’s health, the servants have 
left the room, the guests sit conticent, and so, after a 
little hemming and blushing, Mr. George proceeds:— 

“I remember, at the table of our General, how the lit- 
tle Philadelphia agent, whose wit and shrewdness we had 
remarked at home, made the very objections to the con- 
duct of the campaign of which its disastrous issue showed 
the justice. ‘Of course,’ says he, ‘ your Excellency’s 
troops once before Fort Duquesne, such a weak little 
place will never be able to resist such a general, such an 
army, such artillery, as will there be found attacking it. 
But do you calculate, sir, on the difficulty of reaching 
the place? Your Excellency’s march will be through 
woods almost untrodden, over roads which you will have 
to make yourself, and your line will be some four miles 
long. This slender line having to make its way through 
the forest, will be subject to endless attacks in front, in 
rear, in flank, by enemies whom you will never see, and 
whose constant practice in war is the dexterous laying of 
ambuscades.’—‘ Psha, sir!’ says the General, ‘ the sav- 
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ages may frighten your raw American militia’ (Thank 
your Excellency for the compliment, Mr. Washington 
seems to say, who is sitting at the table), ‘ but the In- 
dians will never make any impression on his Majesty’s 
regular troops.’—‘ I heartily hope not, sir, says Mr. 
Franklin, with a sigh; and of course the gentlemen of 
the General’s family sneered at the postmaster, as at a 
pert civilian who had no call to be giving his opinion on 
matters entirely beyond his comprehension. 

“ We despised the Indians on our own side, and our 
commander made light of them and their service. Our 
officers disgusted the chiefs who were with us by out- 
rageous behaviour to their women. ‘There were not 
above seven or eight who remained with our force. Had 
we had a couple of hundred in our front on that fatal 
9th of July, the event of the day must have been very 
different. They would have flung off the attack of the 
French Indians; they would have prevented the surprise 
and panic which ensued. Tis known now that the 
French had even got ready to give up their fort, never 
dreaming of the possibility of a defence, and that the 
French Indians themselves remonstrated against the 
audacity of attacking such an overwhelming force as 
ours. 

““T was with our General with the main body of the 
troops when the firing began in front of us, and one aide- 
de-camp after another was sent forwards. At first the 
enemy’s attack was answered briskly by our own ad- 
vanced people, and our men huzzaed and cheered with 
good heart. But very soon our fire grew slacker, whilst 
from behind every tree and bush round about us came 
single shots, which laid man after man low. We were 
marching in orderly line, the skirmishers in front, the 
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colours and two of our small guns in the centre, the bag- 
gage well guarded bringing up the rear, and were mov- 
ing over a ground which was open and clear for a mile 
or two, and for some half mile in breadth, a thick tangled 
covert of brushwood and trees on either side of us. 
After the firing-had continued for some brief time in 
front, it opened from both sides of the environing wood 
on our advancing column. The men dropped rapidly, 
the officers in greater number than the men. At first, as 
TI said, these cheered and answered the enemy’s fire, our 
guns even opening on the wood, and seeming to silence 
the French in ambuscade there. But the hidden rifle- 
firing began again. Our men halted, huddled up to- 
gether, in spite of the shouts and orders of the General 
and officers to advance, and fired wildly into the brush- 
wood—of course making no impression. Those in ad- 
vance came running back on the main body frightened, 
and many of them wounded. ‘They reported there were 
five thousand Frenchmen and a legion of yelling Indian 
devils in front, who were scalping our people as they 
fell. We could hear their cries from the wood around 
as our men dropped under their rifles. There was no 
inducing the people to go forward now. One aide-de- 
camp after another was sent forward, and never re- 
turned. At last it came to be my turn, and I was sent 
with a message to Captain Fraser of Halkett’s in front, 
which he was never to receive nor I to deliver. 

“ IT had not gone thirty yards in advance when a rifle- 
ball struck my leg, and I fell straightway to the ground. 
I recollect a rush forward of Indians and Frenchmen 
after that, the former crying their fiendish war-cries, the 
latter as fierce as their savage allies. I was amazed and 
mortified to see how few of the white-coats there were. 
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Not above a score passed me; indeed there were not fifty 
in the accursed action in which two of the bravest regi- 
ments of the British army were put to rout. 

“ One of them, who was half Indian, half Frenchman, 
with moccasins and a white uniform coat and cockade, 
seeing me prostrate on the ground, turned back and ran 
towards me, his musket clubbed over his head to dash my 
brains out and plunder me as I lay. I had my little fusil 
which my Harry gave me when I went on the campaign; 
it had fallen by me and within my reach, luckily: I seized 
it and down fell the Frenchman dead at six yards before 
me. I was saved for that time, but bleeding from my 
wound and very faint. I swooned almost in trying to 
load my piece, and it dropped from my hand, and the 
hand itself sank lifeless to the ground. 

“I was scarcely in my senses, the yells and shots ring- 
ing dimly in my ears, when I saw an Indian before me, 
busied over the body of the Frenchman I had just shot, 
but glancing towards me as I lay on the ground bleed- 
ing. He first rifled the Frenchman, tearing open his 
coat, and feeling in his pockets: he then scalped him, and 
with his bleeding knife in his mouth advanced towards 
me. I saw him coming as through a film, as in a dream 
—I was powerless to move, or to resist him. 

“He put his knee upon my chest: with one bloody 
hand he seized my long hair and lifted my head from the 
ground, and as he lif ted it, he enabled me to see a French 
officer rapidly advancing) behind him. 

“Good God! It was young Florac, who was my sec- 
ond in the duel at Quebec. ‘A moi, Florac!’ I cried 
out. ‘ C’est Georges! aide moi!’ 

“‘ He started; ran up to me at the cry, laid his hand on 
the Indian’s shoulder, and called him to hold. But the 
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savage did not understand French, or choose to under- 
stand it. He clutched my hair firmer, and waving his 
dripping knife round it, motioned to the French lad to 
leave him to his prey. I could only cry out again and 
piteously, ‘ A moi!’ 

“¢ Ah, canaille, tu veux du sang? Prends!’ said 
Florac, with a curse; and the next moment, and with an 
ugh, the Indian fell over my chest dead, with Florac’s 
sword through his body. 

“My friend looked round him. ‘Eh!’ says he, ‘la 
belle affaire! Where art thou wounded, in the leg?’ 
He bound my leg tight round with his sash. ‘ The others 
will kill thee if they find thee here. Ah, tiens! Put me 
on this coat, and this hat with the white cockade. Call 
out in French if any of our people pass. They will take 
thee for one of us. Thou art Brunet of the Quebec Vol- 
unteers. God guard thee, Brunet! I must go forward. 
’*Tis a general débacle, and the whole of your red-coats 
are on the run, my poor boy.’ Ah, what a rout it was! 
What a day of disgrace for England! 

“Florac’s rough application stopped the bleeding of 
my leg, and the kind creature helped me to rest against 
a tree, and to load my fusil, which he placed within reach 
of me, to protect me in case any other marauder should 
have a mind to attack me. And he gave me the gourd 
of that unlucky French soldier, who had lost his own 
life in the deadly game which he had just played against 
me, and the drink the gourd contained served greatly to 
refresh and invigorate me. Taking a mark of the tree 
against which I lay, and noting the various bearings of 
the country, so as to be able again to find me, the young 
lad hastened on to the front. ‘'Thou seest how much I 
love thee, George,’ he said, ‘ that I stay behind in a mo- 
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ment like this.’ I forget whether I told thee, Harry, 
that Florac was under some obligation tome. I had won 
money of him at cards, at Quebec—only playing at his 
repeated entreaty—and there was a difficulty about pay- 
ing, and I remitted his debt to me, and lighted my pipe 
with his note-of-hand. You see, sir, that you are not the 
only gambler in the family. 

“ At evening, when the dismal pursuit was over, the 
faithful fellow came back to me, with a couple of In- 
dians, who had each reeking scalps at their belts, and 
whom he informed that I was a Frenchman, his brother, 
who had been wounded early in the day, and must be car- 
ried back to the fort. They laid me in one of their 
blankets, and carried me, groaning, with the trusty 
Florac by my side. Had he left me, they would as- 
suredly have laid me down, plundered me, and added my 
hair to that of the wretches whose bleeding spoils hung 
at their girdles. He promised them brandy at the fort, 
if they brought me safely there. I have but a dim rec- 
ollection of the journey: the anguish of my wound was 
extreme: I fainted more than once. We came to the end 
of our march at last. I was taken into the fort, and car- 
ried to the officer’s log-house, and laid upon Florac’s own 
bed. 

“Happy for me was my insensibility. I had been 
brought into the fort as a wounded French soldier of the 
garrison. I heard afterwards, that, during my delirium, 
the few prisoners who had been made on the day of our 
disaster, had been brought under the walls of Duquesne 
by their savage captors, and there horribly burned, tor- 
tured, and butchered by the Indians, under the eyes of 
the garrison.” 

As George speaks, one may fancy a thrill of horror 
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running through his sympathizing audience. Theo takes 
Hetty’s hand, and looks at George in a very alarmed 
manner. Harry strikes his fist upon the table, and cries, 
“The bloody, murderous, red-skinned villains! There 
will never be peace for us until they are all hunted 
down!” 

“They were offering a hundred and thirty dollars 
a-piece for Indian scalps in Pennsylvania when I left 
home,” says George, demurely, “ and fifty for women.” 

“ Fifty for women, my love! Do you hear that, Mrs. 
Lambert?” cries the Colonel, lifting up his wife’s hair. 

“The murderous villains!” says Harry, again. 
“Hunt ’em down, sir! Hunt ’em down!” 

“ T know not how long I lay in my fever,” George re- 
sumed. ‘ When I awoke to my senses, my dear Florac 
was gone. He and his company had been despatched on 
an enterprise against an English fort on the Pennsyl- 
vanian territory, which the French claimed, too. In Du- 
quesne, when I came to be able to ask and understand 
what was said to me, there were not above thirty Euro- 
peans left. The place might have been taken over and 
over again, had any of our people had the courage to 
return after their disaster. 

“ My old enemy the ague-fever set in again upon me 
as I lay here by the river-side. *Tis a wonder how I ever 
survived. But for the goodness of a half-breed woman 
in the fort, who took pity on me, and tended me, I never 
should have recovered, and my poor Harry would be 
what he fancied himself yesterday, our grandfather’s 
heir, our mother’s only son. 

“TI remembered how, when Florac laid me in his bed, 
he put under my pillow my money, my watch, and a 
trinket or two which I had. When I woke to myself 
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these were all gone; and a surly old sergeant, the only 
officer left in the quarter, told me, with a curse, that I 
was lucky enough to be left with my life at all; that it 
_ was only my white cockade and coat had saved me from 
the fate which the other canaille of Rosbifs had deser- 
vedly met with. 

“ At the time of my recovery the fort was almost 
emptied of the garrison. The Indians had retired en- 
riched with British plunder, and the chief part of the 
French regulars were gone upon expeditions northward. 
My good Florac had left me upon his service, consign- 
ing me to the care of an invalided sergeant. Monsieur de 
Contrecceur had accompanied one of these expeditions, 
leaving an old lieutenant, Museau by name, in command 
at Duquesne. 

“This man had long been out of France, and serving 
in the colonies. His character, doubtless, had been in- 
different at home; and he knew that, according to the 
system pursued in France, where almost all promotion is 
given to the noblesse, he never would advance in rank. 
And he had made free with my guineas, I suppose, as 
he had with my watch, for I saw it one day on his chest 
when I was sitting with him in his quarter. 

“ Monsieur Museau and I managed to be pretty good 
friends. If I could be exchanged, or sent home, I told 
him that my mother would pay liberally for my ransom; 
and I suppose this idea excited the cupidity of the com- 
mandant, for a trapper coming in the winter, whilst I 
still lay very ill with fever, Museau consented that I 
should write home to my mother, but that the letter 
should be in French, that he should see it, and that I 
should say I was in the hands of the Indians, and should 
not be ransomed under ten thousand livres. 
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“In vain I said I was a prisoner to the troops of His 
Most Christian Majesty, that I expected the treatment 
of a gentleman and an officer. Museau swore that letter 
should go, and no other; that if I hesitated, he would 
fling me out of the fort, or hand me over to the tender 
mercies of his ruffian Indian allies. He would not let 
the trapper communicate with me except in his presence. 
Life and liberty are sweet. I resisted for a while, but I 
was pulled down with weakness, and shuddering with 
fever; I wrote such a letter as the rascal consented to let 
pass, and the trapper-went away with my missive, which 
he promised, in three weeks, to deliver to my mother in 
Virginia. 

“Three weeks, six, twelve, passed. The messenger 
never returned. The winter came and went, and all our 
little plantations round the fort, where the French sol- 
diers had cleared corn-ground and planted gardens and 
peach and apple-trees down to the Monongahela, were 
in full blossom. Heaven knows how I crept through 
the weary time! When I was pretty well, I made draw- 
ings of the soldiers of the garrison, and of the half-breed 
and her child (Museau’s child), and of Museau himself, 
whom, I am ashamed to say, I flattered outrageously; 
and there was an old guitar left in the fort, and I sang 
to it, and played on it some French airs which I knew, 
and ingratiated myself as best I could with my gaolers; 
and so the weary months passed, but the messenger 
never returned. 

‘ At last news arrived that he had been shot by some 
British Indians in Maryland; so there was an end of my 
hope of ransom for some months more. This made Mu- 
seau very savage and surly towards me; the more so as 
his sergeant inflamed his rage by telling him that the 
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Indian woman was partial to me—as I believe, poor 
thing, she was. I was always gentle with her, and grate- 
ful to her. My small accomplishments seemed wonders 
In her eyes; I was ill and unhappy, too, and these are 
always claims to a woman’s affection. 

“A captive pulled down by malady, a ferocious 
gaoler, and a young woman touched by the prisoner’s 
misfortunes—sure you expect that, with these three 
prime characters in a piece, some pathetic tragedy is 
going to be enacted? You, Miss Hetty, are about to 
guess that the woman saved me?” 

“Why, of course, she did!” cries mamma. 

“What else is she good for?” says Hetty. 

“ You, Miss Theo, have painted her already as a dark 
beauty—is it not so? A swift huntress—?” 

“ Diana with a baby,” says the Colonel. 

“Who scours the plain with her nymphs, who brings 
down the game with her unerring bow, who is Queen of 
the forest—and I see by your looks that you think I am 
madly in love with her?” 

“Well, I suppose she is an interesting creature, Mr. 
George?” says Theo, with a blush. 

“ What think you of a dark beauty, the colour of new 
mahogany? with long straight black hair, which was usu- 
ally dressed with a hair-oil or pomade by no means pleas- 
ant to approach, with little eyes, with high cheek-bones, 
with a flat nose, sometimes ornamented with a ring, with 
rows of glass beads round her tawny throat, her cheeks 
and forehead gracefully tattooed, a great love of finery, 
and inordinate passion for—oh! must I own it?” 

“ For coquetry. I know you are going to say that!” 
says Miss Hetty. 

“ For whisky, my dear Miss Hester—in which appe- 
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tite my gaoler partook; so that I have often sat by, on 
the nights when I was in favour with Monsieur Museau, 
and seen him and his poor companion hob-and-nobbing 
together until they could scarce hold the noggin out of 
which they drank. In these evening entertainments, 
they would sing, they would dance, they would fondle, 
they would quarrel, and knock the cans and furniture 
about; and, when I was in favour, I was admitted to 
share their society, for Museau, jealous of his dignity, or 
not willing that his men should witness his behaviour, 
would allow none of them to be familiar with him. 

“Whilst the result of the trapper’s mission to my home 
was yet uncertain, and Museau and I myself expected 
the payment of my ransom, I was treated kindly enough, 
allowed to crawl about the fort, and even to go into the 
adjoining fields and gardens, always keeping my parole, 
and duly returning before gun-fire. And I exercised a 
piece of hypocrisy, for which, I hope, you will hold me 
excused. When my leg was sound (the ball came out 
in the winter, after some pain and inflammation, and the 
wound healed up presently), I yet chose to walk as if I 
was disabled and a cripple; I hobbled on two sticks, and 
cried Ah! and Oh! at every minute, hoping that a day 
might come when I might treat my limbs to a run. 

‘ Museau was very savage when he began to give up 
all hopes of the first messenger. He fancied that the 
man might have got the ransom-money and fled with it 
himself. Of course he was prepared to disown any part 
in the transaction, should my letter be discovered. His 
treatment of me varied according to his hopes or fears, 
or even his mood for the time being. He would have 
me consigned to my quarters for several days at a time; 
then invite me to his tipsy supper-table, quarrel with 
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me there and abuse my nation: or again break out into 
maudlin sentimentalities about his native country of 
Normandy, where he longed to spend his old age, to buy 
a field or two, and to die happy. 

“* Eh, Monsieur Museau!’ says I, ‘ten thousand 
livres of your money would buy a pretty field or two in 
your native country? You can have it for a ransom of 
me, if you will but let me go. In a few months you 
must be superseded in your command here, and then 
adieu the crowns and the fields in Normandy! You had . 
better trust a gentleman and a man of honour. Let me 
go home, and I give you my word the ten thousand livres 
shall be paid to any agent you may appoint in France or 
in Quebec.’ 

““ Ah, young traitor!’ roars he, ‘do you wish to tam- 
per with my honour? Do you believe an officer of 
France will take a bribe? I have a mind to consign thee 
to my black-hole, and to have thee shot in the morning.” 

‘“* My poor body will never fetch ten thousand livres,’ 
says I; ‘and a pretty field in Normandy with a cot- 
TRICE ar ; 

“** And an orchard. Ah, sacré bleu!’ says Museau, 
whimpering, ‘and a dish of tripe a la mode du 
Pavel tas. 

“This talk happened between us again and again, 
and Museau would order me to my quarters, and then 
ask me to supper the next night, and return to the sub- 
ject of Normandy, and cider, and tripes 4 la mode de 
Caen. My friend is dead now—” 

“He was hung, I trust?” breaks in Colonel Lambert. 

“And I need keep no secret about him. Ladies, I 
wish I had to offer you the account of a dreadful and 
tragical escape; how I slew all the sentinels of the fort; 
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filed through the prison windows, destroyed a score or 
so of watchful dragons, overcame a million of dangers, 
and finally effected my freedom. But, in regard of that 
matter, I have no heroic deeds to tell of, and own that, 
by bribery and no other means, I am where I am.” 

“ But you would have fought, Georgy, if need were,” 
says Harry; “and you couldn’t conquer a whole garri- 
son, you know?” And herewith Mr. Harry blushed 
very much. 

“See the women, how disappointed they are!” says 
Lambert. ‘‘ Mrs. Lambert, you blood-thirsty woman, 
own that you are baulked of a battle; and look at Hetty, 
quite angry because Mr. George did not shoot the com- 
mandant.” 

“You wished he was hung yourself, papa!” cries Miss 
Hetty, “and I am sure I wish anythng my papa 
wishes.” 

“Nay, ladies,” says George, turning a little red, “to 
wink at a prisoner’s escape was not a very monstrous 
crime; and to take money? Sure other folks besides 
Frenchmen have condescended to a bribe before naw. 
Although Monsieur Museau set me free, I am inclined, 
for my part, to forgive him. Will it please you to hear 
how that business was done? You see, Miss Hetty, I 
cannot help being alive to tell it.” 

“Oh, George!—that is, I mean, Mr. Warrington!— 
that is, I mean, I beg your pardon!” cries Hester. 

“No pardon, my dear! I never was angry yet or sur- 
prised that any one should like my Harry better than 
me. He deserves all the liking that any man or woman 
can give him. See, it is his turn to blush now,” says 
George. 

“ Go on, Georgy, and tell them about the escape out 
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of Duquesne!” cries Harry, and he said to Mrs. Lam- 
bert afterwards in confidence, ““ You know he is always 
going on saying that he ought never to have come to life 
again, and declaring that I am better than he is. The 
idea of my being better than George, Mrs. Lambert! a 
poor extravagant fellow like me! It’s absurd!” 


CHAPTER LII 


INTENTIQUE ORA TENEBANT 


= E continued for months our weary 
; life at the fort, and the 
commandant and I had 
our quarrels and reconcili- 
ations, our greasy games 
at cards, our dismal duets 
with his asthmatic flute 
and my cracked guitar. 
The poor Fawn took her 
beatings and her cans of 
liquor as her lord and mas- 
ter chose to administer 
them; and she nursed her 
papoose, or her master in the gout, or her prisoner in the 
ague; and so matters went on until the beginning of the 
fall of last year, when we were visited by a hunter who 
had important news to deliver to the commandant, and 
such as set the little garrison in no little excitement. 
The Marquis de Montcalm had sent a considerable de- 
tachment to garrison the forts already in the French 
hands, and to take up farther positions in the enemy’s 
—that is, in the British—possessions. The troops had 
left Quebec and Montreal, and were coming up the St. 
Lawrence and the lakes in bateaux, with artillery and 
large provisions of warlike and other stores. Museau 
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superior rank, who might exchange me, or who might 
give me up to the Indians in reprisal for cruelties prac- 
tised by our own people on many and many an officer 
and soldier of the enemy. The men of the fort were 
eager for the reinforcements; they would advance into 
Pennsylvania and New York; they would seize upon 
Albany and Philadelphia; they would drive the Rosbif's 
into the sea, and all America should be theirs from the 
Mississippi to Newfoundland. 

“This was all very triumphant: but yet, somehow, the 
prospect of the French conquest did not add to Mr. 
Museau’s satisfaction. 

“*Eh, Commandant!’ says I, ‘’tis fort bien, but 
meanwhile your farm in Normandy, the pot of cider, 
and the tripes a la mode de Caen, where are they?’ 

““Yes; ’tis all very well, my garcon,’ says he. ‘ But 
where will you be when poor old Museau is superseded? 
Other officers are not good companions like me. Very 
few men in the world have my humanity. When there 
is a great garrison here, will my successors give thee the 
indulgences which honest Museau has granted thee? 
Thou wilt be kept in a sty like a pig ready for killing. 
As sure as one of our officers falls into the hands of your 
brigands of frontiermen, and evil comes to him, so surely 
wilt thou have to pay with thy skin for his. Thou wilt be 
given up to our red allies—to the brethren of La Biche 
yonder. Didst thou see, last year, what they did to thy 
countrymen whom we took in the action with Braddock? 
Roasting was the very smallest punishment, ma foi—was 
it not, La Biche?’ 

“ And he entered into a variety of jocular descrip- 
tions of tortures inflicted, eyes burned out of their sock- 
ets, teeth and nails wrenched out, limbs and_ bodies 
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gashed— You turn pale, dear Miss Theo! Well, I will 
have pity, and will spare you the tortures which honest 
Museau recounted in his pleasant way as likely to befall 
me. 

“La Biche was by no means so affected as you seem 
to be, ladies, by the recital of these horrors. She had 
witnessed them in her time. She came from the Sene- 
cas, whose villages lie near the great cataract between 
Ontario and Erie; her people made war for the Eng- 
lish, and against them: they had fought with other 
tribes; and, in the battles between us and them, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether white-skin or red-skin is most savage. 

““'They may chop me into cutlets and broil me, ‘tis 
true, Commandant,’ say I coolly. ‘ But again, I say, 
you will never have the farm in Normandy.’ 

“* Go get the whisky-bottle, La Biche,’ says Museau. 

“* And it is not too late, even now. I will give the 
guide who takes me home a large reward. And again 
I say I promise, as a man of honour, ten thousand livres 
to—whom shall I say? to any one who shall bring me 
any token—who shall bring me, say, my watch and seal 
with my grandfather’s arms—which I have seen in a 
chest somewhere in this fort.’ 

“* Ah, scélérat!’ roars out the commandant, with a 
hoarse yell of laughter. ‘Thou hast eyes, thou! All is 
good prize in war.’ 

“* Think of a house in your village, of a fine field 
hard by with a half dozen of cows—of a fine orchard all 
covered with fruit.’ 

“* And Javotte at the door with her whee:, and a ras- 
cal of a child, or two, with cheeks as red as the apples! 
Oh, my country! Oh, my mother!’ whimpers out the 
commandant, ‘Quick, La Biche, the whisky!’ 
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~ All that night the commandant was deep in thought, 
and La Biche, too, silent and melancholy. She sat away 
from us, nursing her child, and whenever my eyes turned 
towards her I saw hers were fixed on me. The poor little 
infant began to cry, and was ordered away by Museau, 
with his usual foul language, to the building which the 
luckless Biche occupied with her child. When she was 
gone, we both of us spoke our minds freely; and I 
put such reasons before Monsieur as his cupidity could 
not resist. ; 

““ How do you know,’ he asked, ‘ that this hunter will 
serve you?’ 

“* That is my secret,’ says I. But here, if you like, as 
we are not on honour, I may tell it. When they come 
into the settlements for their bargains, the hunters often 
stop a day or two for rest and drink and company, and 
our new friend loved all these. He played at cards with 
the men: he set his furs against their liquor: he enjoyed 
himself at the fort, singing, dancing, and gambling 
with them. I think I said they liked to listen to my 
songs, and for want of better things to do, I was often 
singing and guitar-scraping: and we would have many 
a concert, the men joining in chorus, or dancing to my 
homely music, until it was interrupted by the drums and 
the retraite. 

‘Our guest the hunter was present at one or two of 
these concerts, and I thought I would try if possibly he 
understood English. After we had had our little stock 
of French songs, I said, ‘ My lads, I will give you an 
English song,’ and to the tune of ‘ Over the hills and 
far away, which my good old grandfather used to hum 
as a favourite air in Marlborough’s camp, I made some 
doggerel words:—‘ This long, long year, a prisoner 
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drear; Ah, me! I’m tired of lingering here: I'll give a 

hundred guineas gay, To be over the hills and far away.’ 
“* What is it?’ says the hunter. ‘ I don’t understand.’ 
““<-Ts a girl to her lover,’ I answered; but I saw by 

the twinkle in the man’s eye that he understood me. 

“The next day, when there were no men within hear- 
ing, the trapper showed that I was right in my conjec- 
ture, for as he passed me he hummed in a low tone, but 
in perfectly good English, “ Over the hilis and far away,’ 
the burden of my yesterday’s doggerel. 

“““ Tf you are ready,’ says he, ‘I am ready. I know 
who your people are, and the way to them. Talk to 
the Fawn, and she will tell you what to do. What! You 
will not play with me?’ Here he pulled out some cards, 
and spoke in French, as two soldiers came up. ‘ Milor 
est trop grand seigneur? Bonjour, my lord!’ 

“And the man made me a mock bow, and walked 
away shrugging up his shoulders, to offer to play and 
drink elsewhere. 

“T knew now that the Biche was to be the agent in 
the affair, and that my offer to Museau was accepted. 
The poor Fawn performed her part very faithfully and 
dexterously. I had not need of a word more with Mu- 
seau; the matter was understood between us. The 
Fawn had long been allowed free communication with 
me. She had tended me during my wound and in my 
illnesses, helped to do the work of my little chamber, 
my cooking, and so forth. She was free to go out of the 
fort, as I have said, and to the river and the fields whence 
the corn and garden-stuff of the little garrison were 
brought in. 

“ Having gambled away most of the money which he 
received for his peltries, the trapper now got together his 
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store of flints, powder, and blankets, and took his leave. 
And, three days after his departure, the Fawn gave me 
the signal that the time was come for me to make mv 
little trial for freedom. ; 

“When first wounded, I had been taken by my kind 
Florac and placed on his bed in the officer’s room. When 
the fort was emptied of all officers except the old lieuten- 
ant left in command, I had been allowed to remain in 
my quarters, sometimes being left pretty free, some- 
times being locked up and fed on prisoners’ rations, 
sometimes invited to share his mess by my tipsy gaoler. 
This officer’s house, or room, was of logs like the half- 
dozen others within the fort, which mounted only four 
guns of small calibre, of which one was on the bastion 
behind my cabin. Looking westward over this gun, 
you could see a small island at the confluence of the two 
rivers Ohio and Monongahela whereon Duquesne is 
situated. On the shore opposite this island were some 
trees. 

““* You see those trees?’ my poor Biche said to me the 
day before, in her French jargon. ‘He wait for you 
behind those trees.’ 

“In the daytime the door of my quarters was open, 
and the Biche free to come and go. On the dey before, 
she came in from the fields with a pick in her hand and 
a basketful of vegetables and pot-herbs for soup. She 
sat down on a bench at my door, the pick resting against 
it, and the basket at her side. I stood talking to her for 
a while: but I believe I was so idiotic that I never should 
have thought of putting the pick to any use had she not 
actually pushed it into my open door, so that it fell into 
my room. “ Hide it,’ she said; ‘want it soon. And 
that afternoon it was, she pointed out the trees to me. 
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“On the next day, she comes, pretending to be very 
angry, and calls out, ‘My lord! my lord! why you not 
come to commandant’s dinner? He very bad! Enten- 
dez-vous?’ And she peeps into the room as she speaks, 
and flings a coil of rope at me. 

“*T am coming, La Biche,’ say I, and hobbled after 
her on my crutch. As I went into the commandant’s 
quarters she says, ‘ Pour ce soir... And then I knew the 
time was come. 

“As for Museau, he knew nothing about the matter. 
Not he! He growled at me, and said the soup was cold. 
He looked me steadily in the face, and talked of this and 
that; not only whilst his servant was present, but after- 
wards when we smoked our pipes and played our game 
at picquet; whilst, according to her wont, the poor Biche 
sat cowering in a corner. 

“My friend’s whisky-bottle was empty; and he said, 
with rather a knowing look, he must have another glass— 
we must both have a glass that night. And, rising from 
the table, he stumped to the inner room, where he kept 
his fire-water under lock and key, and away from 
the poor Biche, who could not resist that temptation. 

“ As he turned his back the Biche raised herself; and 
he was no sooner gone but she was at my feet, kissing 
my hand, pressing it to her heart, and bursting into tears 
over my knees. I confess I was so troubled by this 
testimony of the poor creature’s silent attachment and 
fondness, the extent of which I scarce had suspected 
before, that when Museau returned, I had not recovered 
my equanimity, though the poor Fawn was back in her 
corner again and shrouded in her blanket. 

“ He did not appear to remark anything strange in the 
behaviour of either. We sat down to our game, though 
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my thoughts were so preoccupied that I scarcely knew 
what cards were before me. 

* “I gain everything from you to-night, milor,’ says 
he, grimly. ‘ We play upon parole.’ ” 

“* And you may count upon mine,’ I replied. 

““Eh! ’tis all that you have!’ says he. 

““ Monsieur,’ says I, ‘my word is good for ten thou- 
sand livres;’ and we continued our game. 

“ At last he said he had a headache, and would go to 
bed, and I understood the orders too, that I was to re- 
tire. ‘I wish you a good night, mon petit milor,’ says 
he,—‘ stay, you will fall without your crutch,’—and his 
eyes twinkled at me, and his face wore a sarcastic grin. 
In the agitation of the moment I had quite forgotten 
that I was lame, and was walking away at a pace as good 
as a grenadier’s. 

“* What a vilain night!’ says he, looking out. In 
fact there was a tempest abroad, and a great roaring, and 
wind. ‘ Bring a lanthorn, La Tulipe, and lock my lord 
comfortably into his quarters!’ He stood a moment 
looking at me from his own door, and I saw a glimpse of 
the poor Biche behind him. 

“The night was so rainy that the sentries preferred 
their boxes, and did not disturb me in my work. The 
log-house was built with upright posts, deeply fixed in 
the ground, and horizontal logs laid upon it. I had to 
dig under these, and work a hole sufficient to admit my 
body to pass. I began in the dark, soon after tattoo. It 
was some while after midnight before my work was done, 
when I lifted my hand up under the log and felt the rain 
from without falling upon it. I had to work very cau- 
tiously for two hours after that, and then crept through 
to the parapet and silently flung my rope over the gun; 
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not without a little tremor of heart, lest the sentry should 
see me and send a charge of lead into my body. 

“The wall was but twelve feet, and my fall into the 
ditch easy enough. I waited a while there, looking 
steadily under the gun, and trying to see the river and 
the island. I heard the sentry pacing up above and hum- 
ming a tune. The darkness became more clear to me 
ere long, and the moon rose, and I saw the river shining 
before me, and the dark rocks and trees of the island 
rising in the waters. 

“IT made for this mark as swiftly as I could, and for 
the clump of trees to which I had been directed. Oh, 
what a relief I had when I heard a low voice humming 
there, ‘ Over the hills and far away!’ ” 

When Mr. George came to this part of his narrative, 
Miss Theo, who was seated by a harpsichord, turned 
round and dashed off the tune on the instrument, whilst 
all the little company broke out into the merry chorus. 

“ Our way,” the speaker went on, “ lay through a level 
tract of forest with which my guide was familiar, upon 
the right bank of the Monongahela. By daylight we 
came to a clearer country, and my trapper asked me— 
Silverheels was the name by which he went—had I ever 
seen the spot before? It was the fatal field where Brad- 
dock had fallen, and whence I had been wonderfully 
rescued in the summer of the previous year. Now, the 
leaves were beginning to be tinted with the magnificent 
hues of our autumn.” 

“ Ah, brother!” cries Harry, seizing his brother’s 
hand. “I was gambling and making a fool of myself 
at the Wells and in London, when my George was fly- 
ing for his life in the wilderness! Oh, what a miserable 
spendthrift I have been!” 
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~ But I think thou art not unworthy to be called thy 
mother’s son,” said Mrs. Lambert very softly, and with 
moistened eyes. Indeed, if Harry had erred, to mark 
his repentance, his love, his unselfish joy and generosity, 
was to feel that there was hope for the humbled and 
kind young sinner. 

“We presently crossed the river,” George resumed, 
“ taking our course along the base of the western slopes 
of the Alleghanies; and through a grand forest region 
of oaks and maple, and enormous poplars that grow a 
hundred feet high without a branch. It was the Indians 
whom we had to avoid, besides the outlying parties of 
French. Always of doubtful loyalty, the savages 
have been specially against us, since our ill treatment 
of them, and the French triumph over us two years 
ago. 

“IT was but weak stiil, and our journey through the 
wilderness lasted a fortnight or more. As we advanced, 
the woods became redder and redder. The frost nipped 
sharply of nights. We lighted fires at our feet, and 
slept in our blankets as best we might. At this time of 
year, the hunters who live in the mountains get their 
sugar from the maples. We came upon more than one 
such family, camping near their trees by the mountain 
streams, and they welcomed us at their fires, and gave us 
of their venison. So we passed over the two ranges of 
the Laurel Hills and the Alleghanies. The last day’s 
march of my trusty guide and myself took us down that 
wild magnificent pass of Will’s Creek, a valley lying be- 
tween cliffs near a thousand feet high—bald, white, and 
broken into towers like huge fortifications, with eagles 
wheeling round the summits of the rocks, and watching 
their nests among the crags. 
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“* And hence we descended to Cumberland, whence we 
had marched in the year before, and where there was 
now a considerable garrison of our people. Oh, you 
may think it was a welcome day when I saw English 
colours again on the banks of our native Potomac!” 


CHAPTER LIII 


WHERE WE REMAIN AT THE COURT END OF THE TOWN 


=~. KORGE WARRING- 

= TON had re- 
lated the same 
story, which 
we have just 
heard, to Ma- 
dame de Bern- 
stein on the 
= previous even- 
. Ing—a portion, 
that is, of the 

history ; forthe 
old lady nod- 

ded off to sleep 
many times 
during the nar- 
ration, only waking up when George paused, saying it 
was most interesting, and ordering him to continue. 
The young gentleman hem’d and ha’d, and stuttered, 
and blushed, and went on, much against his will, and 
did not speak half so well as he did to his friendly little 
auditory in Hill Street, where Hetty’s eyes of wonder 
and Theo’s sympathizing glances, and mamma’s kind 
face, and papa’s funny looks, were applause sufficient 
to cheer any modest youth who required encouragement 
for his eloquence. As for mamma’s behaviour, the Gen- 
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eral said, twas as good as Mr. Addison’s trunkmaker, 
and she would make the fortune of any tragedy by 
simply being engaged to cry in the front boxes. ‘That 
is why we chose my Lord Wrotham’s house as the 
theatre where George’s first piece should be performed, 
wishing that he should speak to advantage, and not as 
when he was heard by that sleepy, cynical old lady, to 
whom he had to narrate his adventures. 

“ Very good and most interesting, I am sure, my dear 
sir,” says Madame Bernstein, putting up three pretty 
little fingers covered with a lace mitten, to hide a con- 
vulsive movement of her mouth. “ And your mother 
must have been delighted to see you.” 

George shrugged his shoulders ever so little, and made 
a low bow, as his aunt looked up at him for a moment 
with her keen old eyes. 

“Have been delighted to see you,” she continued 
drily, “ and killed the fatted calf, and—and that kind of 
thing. Though why I say calf, I don’t know, Nephew 
George, for you never were the prodigal. I may say calf 
to thee, my poor Harry! Thou hast been amongst the 
swine sure enough. And evil companions have robbed 
the money out of thy pocket and the coat off thy back.” 

“He came to his family in England, Madam,” says 
George, with some heat, “and his friends were your 
ladyship’s.” 

“ He could not have come to worse advisers, Nephew 
Warrington, and so I should have told my sister earlier, 
had she condescended to write to me by him, as she has 
done by you,” said the old lady, tossing up her head. 
“ Hey! hey!” she said, at night, to her waiting-maid, as 
she arranged herself for the rout to which she was going: 
“this young gentleman’s mother is half sorry that he 
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has come to life again, I could see that in his face. She 
is half sorry, and I am perfectly furious! Why didn’t 
he lie still when he dropped there under the tree, and why 
did that young Florac carry him to the fort? I knew 
those Floraecs when I was at Paris, in the time of Mon- 
sieur le Régent. They were of the Floracs of Ivry. No 
great house before Henri IV. His ancestor was the 
king’s favourite. His ancestor—he! he!—his ancestress! 
Brett! entendez-vous? Give me my eard-purse. I don’t 
like the grand airs of this Monsieur George, and yet he 
resembles, very much, his grandfather—the same look 
and sometimes the same tones. You have heard of Col- 
onel Esmond when I was young? This boy has his eyes. 
I suppose I liked the Colonel’s, because he loved me.” 

Being engaged, then, to a card-party,—an amuse- 
ment which she never missed, week-day or Sabbath, as 
long as she had strength to hold trumps or sit in a chair, 
—very soon after George had ended his narration the 
old lady dismissed her two nephews, giving to the elder 
a couple of fingers and a very stately curtsey; but to 
Harry two hands and a kindly pat on the cheek. 

“ My poor child, now thou art disinherited, thou wilt 
see how differently the world will use thee!” she said. 
“There is only, in all London, a wicked, heartless old 
woman who will treat thee as before. Here is a pocket- 
book for you, child! Do not lose it at Ranelagh to-night. 
That suit of yours does not become your brother half 
so well as it sat upon you! You will present your brother 
to everybody, and walk up and down the room for two 
hours at least, child. Were I you, I would then go to 
the Chocolate House, and play as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Whilst you are there, your brother may come 
back to me and eat a bit of chicken with me. My lady 
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Flint gives wretched suppers, and I want to talk his 
mother’s letter over with him. Au revoir, gentlemen!” 
and she went away to her toilette. Her chairmen and 
flambeaux were already waiting at the door. 

The gentlemen went to Ranelagh, where but a few of 
Mr. Harry’s acquaintances chanced to be present. They 
paced the round, and met Mr. Tom Claypool with some 
of his country friends; they heard the music; they 
drank tea in a box; Harry was master of ceremonies, 
and introduced his brother to the curiosities of the place; 
and George was even more excited than his brother had 
been on his first introduction to this palace of delight. 
George loved music much more than Harry ever did; 
he heard a full orchestra for the first time, and a piece 
of Mr. Handel’s satisfactorily performed; and a not 
unpleasing instance of Harry’s humility and regard for 
his elder brother was, that he could even hold George’s 
love of music in respect at a time when fiddling was voted 
effeminate and unmanly in England, and Britons were, 
every day, called upon by the patriotic prints to sneer at 
the frivolous accomplishments of your Squallinis, Mon- 
sieurs, and the like. Nobody in Britain is proud of his 
ignorance now. ‘There is no conceit left among us. 
There is no such thing as dulness. Arrogance is entirely 
unknown .. . Well, at any rate, Art has obtained her 
letters of naturalization, and lives here on terms of 
almost equality. If Mrs. Thrale chose to marry a music- 
master now, I don’t think her friends would shudder at 
the mention of her name. If she had a good fortune and 
kept a good cook, people would even go and dine with 
her in spite of the mésalliance, and actually treat Mr. 
Piozzi with civility. 

After Ranelagh, and pursuant to Madame Bern- 
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stein’s advice, George returned to her ladyship’s house, 
whilst Harry showed himself at the club, where gentle- 
men were accustomed to assemble at night to sup, and 
then to gamble. No one, of course, alluded to Mr. War- 
rington’s little temporary absence, and Mr. Ruff, his 
ex-landlord, waited upon him with the utmost gravity 
and civility, and as if there had never been any difference 
between them. Mr. Warrington had caused his trunks 
and habiliments to be conveyed away from Bond Street 
in the morning, and he and his brother were now estab- 
lished in apartments elsewhere. 

But when the supper was done, and the gentlemen as 
usual were about to seek the macco-table up stairs, Harry 
said he was not going to play any more. He had burned 
his fingers already, and could afford no more extrava- 
gance. 

“Why,” says Mr. Morris, in a rather flippant man- 
ner, “ you must have won more than you have lost, Mr. 
Warrington, after all said and done.” 

“ And of course I don’t know my own business as well 
as you do, Mr. Morris,” says Harry, sternly, who had 
not forgotten the other’s behaviour on hearing of his 
arrest; “ but I have another reason. A few months or 
days ago, I was heir to a great estate, and cou:d afford 
to lose a little money. Now, thank God, I am heir 
to nothing.” And he looked round, blushing not a 
little, to the knot of gentlemen, his gaming associates, 
who were lounging at the tables or gathered round the 
fire. 

“How do you mean, Mr. Warrington?” cries my 
Lord March. ‘“ Have you lost Virginia, too? Who has 
won it? I always had a fancy to play you myself for 
that stake.” 
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“ And grow an improved breed of slaves in the col- 
ony,” says another. - 

“The right owner has won it. You heard me tell of 
my twin elder brother? ” 

“Who was killed in that affair of Braddock’s two 
years ago? Yes. Gracious goodness, my dear sir, I 
hope in heaven he has not come to life again?” 

“ He arrived in London two days since. He has been 
a prisoner in a French fort for eighteen months; he only 
escaped a few months ago, and left our house in Vir- 
ginia very soon after his release.” 

“You haven’t had time to order mourning, I suppose, 
Mr. Warrington?” asks Mr. Selwyn very good-na- 
turedly, and simple Harry hardly knew the meaning of 
his joke until his brother interpreted it to him. 

“ Hang me, if I don’t believe the fellow is absolutely 
glad of the re-appearance of his confounded brother! ” 
cries my Lord March, as they continued to talk of 
the matter when the young Virginian had taken his 
leave. 

“These savages practise the simple virtues of affec- 
tion—they are barely civilized in America yet,” yawns 
Selwyn. 

“ They love their kindred, and they scalp their ene- 
mies,” simpers Mr. Walpole. “ It’s not Christian, but 
natural. Shouldn’t you like to be present at a scalping- 
match, George, and see a fellow skinned alive?” 

“ A man’s elder brother is his natural enemy,” says 
Mr. Selwyn, placidly ranging his money and counters 
before him. 

“ Torture is like broiled bones and pepper. You 
wouldn’t relish simple hanging afterwards, George!” 
continues Horry. 
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“Im hanged if there’s any man in England who 
would like to see his elder brother alive,” says my lord. 

“ No, nor his father either, my lord!” cries Jack 
Morris. 

“ First time I ever knew you had one, Jack. Give 
me counters for five hundred.” 

“ I say, ’tis all mighty fine about dead brothers coming 
to life again,” continues Jack. “‘ Who is to know that it 
wasn’t a scheme arranged between these two fellows? 
Here comes a young fellow who calls himself the Fortu- 
nate Youth, who says he is a Virginian Prince and the 
deuce knows what, and who gets into our society —” 

A great laugh ensues at Jack’s phrase of “our so- 
elety.: 

“Who is to know that it wasn’t a cross?” Jack con- 
tinues. “ The young one is to come first. He is to marry 
an heiress, and, when he has got her, up is to rise the elder 
brother! When did this elder brother show? Why, 
when the younger’s scheme was blown, and all was up 
with him! Who shall tell me that the fellow hasn’t been 
living in Seven Dials, or in a cellar dining off tripe and 
cow-heel until my younger gentleman was disposed of ¢ 
Dammy,as gentlemen, I think we ought to take notice of 
it: and that this Mr. Warrington has been taking a most 
outrageous liberty with the whole club.” 

“Who put him up? It was March, I think, put him 
up?” asks a bystander. 

“Yes. But my lord thought he was putting up a 
very different person. Didn’t you, March?” 

“Hold -your confounded tongue, and mind your 
game!” says the nobleman addressed: but Jack Mor- 
ris’s opinion found not a few supporters in the world. 
Many persons agreed that it was most indecorous of 
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Mr. Harry Warrington to have ever believed in his 
brother’s death; that there was something suspicious 
about the young man’s first appearance and subsequent 
actions, and, in fine, that regarding these foreigners, ad- 
venturers, and the like, we ought to be especially cau- 
tious. 

Though he was out of prison and difficulty; though 
he had his aunt’s liberal donation of money in his pocket; 
though his dearest brother was restored to him, whose 
return to life Harry never once thought of deploring, 
as his friends at White’s supposed he would do; though 
Maria had shown herself in such a favourable light by 
her behaviour during his misfortune: yet Harry, when 
alone, felt himself not particularly cheerful, and smoked 
his pipe of Virginia with a troubled mind. It was not 
that he was deposed from his principality: the loss of it 
never once vexed him; he knew that his brother would 
share with him as he would have done with his brother; 
but after all those struggles and doubts in his own mind, 
to find himself poor, and yet irrevocably bound to his 
elderly cousin! Yes, she was elderly, there was no doubt 
about it. When she came to that horrible den in Cursitor 
Street and the tears washed her rouge off, why, she 
looked as old as his mother! her face was all wrinkled 
and yellow, and as he thought of her he felt just such 
a qualm as he had when she was taken ill that day in the 
coach on their road to Tunbridge. What would his 
mother say when he brought her home, and, Lord, what 
battles there would be between them! He would go and 
live on one of the plantations—the farther from home 
the better—and have a few negroes, and farm as best 
he might, and hunt a good deal; but at Castlewood or 
in her own home, such as he could make it for her, what 
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a life for poor Maria, who had been used to go to Court 
and to cards and balls and assemblies every night! If he 
could be but the overseer of the estates—oh, he would 
be an honest factor, and try and make up for his useless 
life and extravagance in these past days! Five thou- 
sand pounds, all his patrimony and the accumulations of 
his long minority squandered in six months! He a beg- 
gar, except for dear George’s kindness, with nothing 
in life left to him but an old wife: a pretty beggar, 
dressed out in velvet and silver lace forsooth—the poor 
lad was arrayed in his best clothes—a pretty figure he 
had made in Europe, and a nice end he was come to! 
With all his fine friends at White’s and Newmarket, 
with all his extravagance, had he been happy a single 
day since he had been in Europe? Yes, three days, four 
days, yesterday evening, when he had been with dear 
dear Mrs. Lambert, and those affectionate kind girls, 
and that brave good Colonel. And the Colonel was 
right when he rebuked him for his spendthrift follies, 
and he had been a brute to be angry as he had been, and 
God bless them all for their generous exertions in his 
behalf! Such were the thoughts which Harry put into 
his pipe, and he smoked them whilst he waited his 
brother’s return from Madame Bernstein. 


CHAPTER LIV 


DURING WHICH HARRY SITS SMOKING HIS PIPE 
AT HOME 


@) HE maternal grandfather of our 
“1 Virginians, the Colonel Esmond of 
whom frequent mention has been 
made, and who had quitted Eng- 
land to reside in the New World, 
had devoted some portion of his 
} long American leisure to the com- 
| | |, position of the memoirs of his early 
|| life. In these volumes, Madame de 
Bernstein (Mrs. Beatrix Esmond 
was her name as a spinster) played 
a very considerable part; and as 
George had read his grandfather’s 
manuscript many times over, he 
had learned to know his kinswoman 
long before he saw her,—to know, at least, the lady, 
young, beautiful, and wilful, of half a century since, 
with whom he now became acquainted in the decline of 
her days. When cheeks are faded, and eyes are dim, is 
it sad or pleasant, I wonder, for the woman who is a 
beauty no more, to recall the period of her bloom? 
When the heart is withered, do the old love to remem- 
ber how it once was fresh and beat with warm emotions? 
When the spirits are languid and weary, do we like 
to think how bright they were in other days, the hope 
290 
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how buoyant, the sympathies how ready, the en joyment 
of life how keen and eager? So they fall,—the buds of 
prime, the roses of beauty, the florid harvests of summer, 
—fall and wither, and the naked branches shiver in the 
winter. 

“ And that was a beauty once!” thinks George War- 
rington, as his aunt, in her rouge and diamonds, comes 
in from her rout, “ and that ruin was a splendid palace. 
Crowds of lovers have sighed before those decrepit feet, 
and been bewildered by the brightness of those eyes.” 
He remembered a firework at home, at Williamsburg, 
on the King’s birthday, and afterwards looking at the 
skeleton-wheel and the sockets of the exploded Roman 
candles. The dazzle and brilliancy of Aunt Beatrice’s 
early career passed before him, as he thought over his 
grandsire’s journals. Honest Harry had seen them too, 
but Harry was no book man, and had not read the manu- 
script very carefully; nay, if he had, he would probably 
not have reasoned about it as his brother did, being by 
no means so much inclined to moralizing as his melan- 
choly senior. 

Mr. Warrington thought that there was no cause why 
he should tell his aunt how intimate he was with her early 
history, and accordingly held his peace upon that point. 
When their meal was over, she pointed with her cane to 
her escritoire, and bade her attendant bring the letter 
which lay under the inkstand there; and George, recog- 
nizing the superscription, of course knew the letter to 
be that of which he had been the bearer from home. 

“Tt would appear by this letter,” said the old lady, 
looking hard at her nephew, “ that ever since your return, 
there have been some differences between you and my 


sister.” 
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“Indeed? I did not know that Madam Esmond had 
alluded to them,” George said. 

The Baroness puts a great pair of glasses upon eyes 
which shot fire and kindled who knows how many pas- 
sions in old days, and, after glancing over the letter, 
hands it to George, who reads as follows:— 


“ Richmond, Virginia, December 26th, 1756. 

“ Honovurrep Mapam! anp Sister!—I have received, and thank- 
fully acknowledge, your ladyship’s favour, per ‘ Rose’ packet, 
of October 23 ult.; and straightway answer you at a season which 
should be one of good will and peace to all men: but in which 
heaven hath nevertheless decreed we should still bear our por- 
tion of earthly sorrow and trouble. My reply will be brought 
to you by my eldest son, Mr. Esmond Warrington, who re- 
turned to us so miraculously out of the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death (as our previous letters have informed my poor Henry), 
and who is desirous, not without my consent to his wish, to visit 
Europe, though he has been amongst us so short a while. I 
grieve to think that my dearest Harry should have appeared at 
home—I mean in England—wunder false colours, as it were; and 
should have been presented to his Majesty, to our family, and 
his own, as his father’s heir, whilst my dear son George was 
still alive, though dead to us. Ah, Madam! During the eight- 
een months of his captivity, what anguish have his mother’s, 
his brother’s, hearts undergone! My Harry’s is the tenderest 
of any man’s now alive. In the joy of seeing Mr. Esmond War- 
rington returned to life, he will forget the worldly misfortune 
which befalls him. He will return to (comparative) poverty 
without a pang. The most generous, the most obedient of hu- 
man beings, of sons, he will gladly give up to his elder brother 
that inheritance which had been his own but for the accident 
of birth, and for the providential return of my son George. 

“Your beneficent intentions towards dearest Harry will be 
more than ever welcome, now he is reduced to a younger brother’s 
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slender portion! Many years since, an advantageous oppor- 
tunity occurred of providing for him in this province, and he 
would by this time have been master of a noble estate and negroes, 
and have been enabled to make a figure with most here, could his 
mother’s wishes have been complied with, and his father’s small 
portion, now lying at small interest in the British funds, have 
been invested in this most excellent purchase. But the forms 
of the law, and, I grieve to own, my elder son’s scruples, pre- 
vailed, and this admirable opportunity was lost to me! Harry 
will find the savings of his income have been carefully accumu- 
lated—long, long may he live to enjoy them! May heaven 
bless you, dear sister, for what your ladyship may add to his 
little store! As I gather from your letter, that the sum which 
has been allowed to him has not been sufficient for his expenses 
im the fine company which he has kept (and the grandson of 
the Marquis of Esmond—one who had so nearly been his lord- 
ship’s heitr—may sure claim equality with any other nobleman 
in Great Britain), and having a sum by me which I had always 
intended for the poor child’s establishment, I entrust it to my 
eldest son, who, to do him justice, hath a most sincere regard 
for his brother, to lay it out for Harry’s best advantage.” 


“It took him out of prison, yesterday, Madam. I 
think that was the best use to which we could put it,” in- 
terposed George, at this stage of his mother’s letter. 

“Nay, sir, I don’t know any such thing! Why not 
have kept it to buy a pair of colours for him, or to help 
towards another estate and some negroes, if he has a 
fancy for home?” cried the old lady. “ Besides, I had 
a fancy to pay that debt myself.” 

“T hope you will let his brother do that. I ask leave 
to be my brother’s banker in this matter, and consider I 
have borrowed so much from my mother, to be paid back 
to my dear Harry.” 

“Do you say so, sir? Give me a glass of wine! You 
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are an extravagant fellow! Read on, and you will see 
your mother thinks so. I drink to your health, Nephew 
George! ’Tis good Burgundy. Your grandfather 
never loved Burgundy. He loved claret, the little he 
drank.” 

And George proceeded with the letter: 


“This remittance will, I trust, amply cover any expenses 
which, owing to the mistake respecting his position, dearest 
Harry may have incurred. I wish I could trust his elder bro- 
ther’s prudence as confidently as my Harry’s! But I fear that, 
even in his captivity, Mr. Esmond W. has learned little of that 
humility which becomes all Christians, and which I have ever 
endeavoured to teach to my children. Should you by chance 
show him these lines, when, by the blessing of heaven on those 
who go down to the sea in ships, the Great Ocean divides us! he 
will know that a fond mother’s blessing and prayers follow both 
her children, and that there is no act I have ever done, no desire 
I have ever expressed (however little he may have been inclined 
to obey it!) but hath been dictated by the fondest wishes for my 
dearest boys’ welfare.” 


“There is a scratch with a penknife, and a great blot 
upon the letter there, as if water had fallen on it. Your 
mother writes well, George. I suppose you and she had 
a difference?” said George’s aunt, not unkindly. 

“Yes, Ma’am, many,” answered the young man, 
sadly. “The last was about a question of money—of 
ransom which I promised to the old lieutenant of the fort 
who aided me to make my escape. I told you he had a 
mistress, a poor Indian woman, who helped me, and was 
kind to me. Six weeks after my arrival at home, the 
poor thing made her appearance at Richmond, having 
found her way through the woods by pretty much the 
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same track which I had followed, and bringing me the 
token which Museau had promised to send me when he 
connived at my flight. A commanding officer and a 
considerable reinforcement had arrived at Duquesne. 
Charges, I don’t know of what peculation (for his mes- 
senger could not express herself very clearly), had been 
brought against this Museau. He had been put under 
arrest, and had tried to escape; but, less fortunate than 
myself, he had been shot on the rampart, and he sent the 
Indian woman to me, with my grandfather’s watch, and 
a line scrawled in his prison on his death-bed, begging 
me to send ce que je scavais to a notary at Havre de 
Grace in France to be transmitted to his relatives at 
Caen in Normandy. My friend Silverheels, the hunter, 
had helped my poor Indian on her way. I don’t know 
how she would have escaped scalping else. But at home 
they received the poor thing sternly. They hardly gave 
her a welcome. I won't say what suspicions they had re- 
garding her and me. The poor wretch fell to drinking 
whenever she could find means. I ordered that she 
should have food and shelter, and she became the jest 
of our negroes, and formed the subject of the scandal 
and tittle-tattle of the old fools in our little town. Our 
Governor was; luckily, a man of sense, and I made in- 
terest with him, and procured a pass to send her back to 
her people. Her very grief at parting with me only 
served to confirm the suspicions against her. A fellow 
preached against me from the pulpit, I believe; I had to 
treat another with a cane. And J had a violent dispute 
with Madam Esmond—a difference which is not healed 
yet—because I insisted upon paying to the heirs Mu- 
seau pointed out the money I had promised for my 
deliverance. You see that scandal flourishes at the bor- 
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ders of the wilderness, and in the New World as well 
as the Old.” 

“1 have suffered from it myself, my dear,” said Ma- 
dame Bernstein demurely. - “ Fill thy glass, child! A 
little tass of cherry-brandy! ”T will do thee all the good 
in the world.” 


“ As for my poor Harry’s marriage,” Madam Esmond’s letter 
went on, “though I know too well, from sad experience, the 
dangers to which youth is subject, and would keep my boy, 
at any price, from them, though I should wish him to marry 
a person of rank, as becomes his birth, yet my Lady Maria 
Esmond is out of the question. Her age is almost the same as 
mine; and I know my brother Castlewood left his daughters 
with the very smallest portions. My Harry is so obedient that 
I know a desire from me will be sufficient to cause him to give 
up this imprudent match. Some foolish people once supposed 
that I myself once thought of a second union, and with a 
person of rank very different from ours. No! I knew what was 
due to my children. As succeeding to this estate after me, Mr. 
Esmond W. is amply provided for. Let my task now be to 
save for his less fortunate younger brother: and, as I do not love 
to live quite alone, let him return without delay to his fond and 
loving mother. 

“'The report which your ladyship hath given of my Harry 
fills my heart with warmest gratitude. He is all indeed a 
mother may wish. A year in Europe will have given him a 
polish and refinement which he could not acquire in our homely 
Virginia. Mr. Stack, one of our invaluable ministers in Rich- 
mond, hath a letter from Mr. Ward—my darlings’ tutor of early 
days—who knows my Lady Warrington and her excellent family, 
and saith that my Harry has lived much with his cousins of late. 
I am grateful to think that my boy has the privilege of being 
with his good aunt. May he follow her councils, and listen to 
those around him who will guide him on the way of his best 
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welfare! Adieu, dear madam and sister! For your kindness 
to my boy accept the grateful thanks of a mother’s heart. 
Though we have been divided hitherto, may these kindly ties 
draw us nearer and nearer. I am thankful that you should 
speak of my dearest father so. He was, indeed, one of the best 
of men! He, too, thanks you, I know, for the love you have 
borne to one of his children; and his daughter subscribes herself, 

** With sincere thanks, 

* Your ladyship’s 
“Most dutiful and grateful sister and servant, 
* RacHet Esmonp Wn. 


* P. S.—I have communicated with my Lady Maria; but there 
will be no need to tell her and dear Harry that his mother or 
your ladyship hope to be able to increase his small fortune. 
The match is altogether unsuitable.” 


“As far as regards myself, Madam,” George said, 
laying down the paper, “ my mother’s letter conveys no 
news to me. I always knew that Harry was the fa- 
vourite son with Madam Esmond, as he deserves 
indeed to be. He has a hundred good qualities which 
I have not the good fortune to possess. He has better 
looks—”’ 

“ Nay, that is not your fault,” said the old lady, slily 
looking at him; “and, but that he is fair and you are 
brown, one might almost pass for the other.” 

Mr. George bowed, and a faint blush tinged his pale 
cheek. 

“ His disposition is bright, and mine is dark,” he con- 
tinued. “ Harry is cheerful, and I am otherwise, per- 
haps. He knows how to make himself beloved by every 
one, and it has been my lot to find but few friends.” 

“ My sister and you have pretty little quarrels. There 
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were such in old days in our family,” the Baroness said; 
“and if Madam Esmond takes after our mother—” 

‘““My mother has always described hers as an angel 
upon earth,” interposed George. 

“Eh! That is a common character for people when 
they are dead!” cried the Baroness; “and Rachel Castle- 
wood was an angel if you like—at least your grandfather 
thought so. But let me tell you, sir, that angels are 
sometimes not very commodes a vivre. It may be they 
are too good to live with us sinners, and the air down 
below here don’t agree with them. My poor mother was 
so perfect that she never could forgive me for being 
otherwise. Ah, mon Dieu! how she used to oppress me 
with those angelical airs!” 

George cast down his eyes, and thought of his own 
melancholy youth. He did not care to submit more of 
his family secrets to the cynical inquisition of this old 
worldling, who seemed, however, to understand him in 
spite of his reticence. 

“T quite comprehend you, sir, though you hold your 
tongue,” the Baroness continued. “A sermon in the 
morning; a sermon at night; and two or three of a Sun- 
day. That is what people call being good. Every 
pleasure cried fie upon; all us worldly people excom- 
municated; a ball an abomination of desolation; a play 
a forbidden pastime; and a game of cards perdition! 
What a life! Mon Dieu, what a life!” 

“We played at cards every night, if we were so in- 
clined,” said George, smiling; “and my grandfather 
loved Shakspeare so much, that my mother had not a 
word to say against her father’s favourite author.” 

“I remember. He could say whole pages by heart; 
though, for my part, I like Mr. Congreve a great deal 
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better. And then, there was that dreadful, dreary Mil- 
ton, whom he and Mr. Addison pretended to admire! ” 
cried the old lady, tapping her fan. 

“ If your ladyship does not like Shakspeare, you will 
not quarrel with my mother for being indifferent to him, 
too,” said George. “ And indeed I think, and I am sure, 
that you don’t do her justice. Wherever there are any 
poor she relieves them; wherever there are any sick 
she—”’ 

“She doses them with her horrible purges and 
boluses!’ cried the Baroness. “ Of course, just as my 
mother did!” 

“She does her best to cure them! She acts for the 
best, and performs her duty as far as she knows it.” 

“ T don’t blame you, sir, for doing yours, and keeping 
your own counsel about Madam Esmond,” said the old 
lady. “ But at least there is one point upon which we 
all three agree—that this absurd marriage must be pre- 
vented. Do you know how old the woman is? I can 
tell you, though she has torn the first leaf out of the 
family Bible at Castlewood.” 

‘““My mother has not forgotten her cousin’s age, and 
is shocked at the disparity between her and my poor 
brother. Indeed, a city-bred lady of her time of life, 
accustomed to London gaiety and luxury, would find 
but a dismal home in our Virginian plantation. Besides, 
the house, such as it is, is not Harry’s. He is welcome 
there, heaven knows; more welcome, perhaps, than I, 
to whom the property comes in natural reversion; but 
as I told him, I doubt how his wife would—would like 
our colony,” George said, with a blush, and a hesitation — 
in his sentence. 

The old lady laughed shrilly. “He, he! Nephew 
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Warrington! ” she said, “ you need not scruple to speak 
your mind out. I shall tell no tales to your mother: 
though ’tis no news to me that she has a high temper, and 
loves her own way. Harry has held his tongue, too; 
but it needed no conjuror to see who was the mistress at 
home, and what sort of a life my sister led you. I love 
my niece, my Lady Molly, so well, that I could wish her 
two or three years of Virginia, with your mother reigning 
over her. You may well look alarmed, sir! Harry has 
said quite enough to show me who governs the family.” 

“Madam,” said George, smiling, “ I may say as much 
as this, that I don’t envy any woman coming into our 
house, against my mother’s will: and my poor brother 
knows this perfectly well.” 

“What? You two have talked the matter over? No 
doubt you have. And the foolish child considers himself 
bound in honour—of course he does, the gaby!” 

“He says Lady Maria has behaved most nobly to 
him. When he was sent to prison, she brought him her 
trinkets and jewels, and every guinea she had in the 
world. This behaviour has touched him so, that he feels 
more deeply than ever bound to her ladyship. But I own 
my brother seems bound by honour rather than love— 
such at least is his present feeling.” 

“My good creature,” cried Madame Bernstein, “don’t 
you see that Maria brings a few twopenny trinkets and 
a half-dozen guineas to Mr. Esmond, the heir of the 
great estate in Virginia,—not to the second son, who 
is a beggar, and has just squandered away every shilling 
of his fortune? I swear to you, on my credit as a gentle- 
woman, that, knowing Harry’s obstinacy, and the misery 
he had in store for himself, I tried to bribe Maria to 
give up her engagement with him, and only failed be- 
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cause I could not bribe high enough! When he was 
in prison, I sent my lawyer to him, with orders to pay 
his debts immediately, if he would but part from her, : 
but Maria had been beforehand with us, and Mr. Harry 
chose not to go back from his stupid word. Let me tell 
you what has passed in the last month!” And here the 
old lady narrated at length the history which we know 
already, but in that cynical language which was common 
in her times, when the finest folks and the most delicate 
ladies called things and people by names which we never 
utter in good company now-a-days. And so much the 
better on the whole. We mayn’t be more virtuous, but 
it is something to be more decent: perhaps we are not 
more pure, but of a surety we are more cleanly. 
Madame Bernstein talked so much, so long, and so 
cleverly, that she was quite pleased with herself and her 
listener; and when she put herself into the hands of Mrs. 
Brett to retire for the night, informed the waiting-maid 
that she had changed her opinion about her eldest 
nephew, and that Mr. George was handsome, that he 
was certainly much wittier than poor Harry (whom 
heaven, it must be confessed, had not furnished with a 
very great supply of brains), and that he had quite the 
bel air—a something melancholy—a noble and distin- 
guished je ne scais quoy—which reminded her of the 
Colonel. Had she ever told Brett about the Colonel? 
Scores of times, no doubt. And now she told Brett about 
the Colonel once more. Meanwhile, perhaps, her new 
favourite was not quite so well pleased with her as she 
was with him. What a strange picture of life and man- 
ners had the old lady unveiled to her nephew! How she 
railed at all the world round about her! How uncon- 
sciously did she paint her own family—her own seli:; 
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how selfish, one and all; pursuing what mean ends; 
grasping and scrambling frantically for what petty 
prizes; ambitious for what shabby recompenses; tram- 
pling—from life’s beginning to its close—through what 
scenes of stale dissipations and faded pleasures! “ Are 
these the inheritors of noble blood? ” thought George, as 
he went home quite late from his aunt’s house, passing 
by doors whence the last guests of fashion were issuing, 
and where the chairmen were yawning over their expir- 
ing torches. “ Are these the proud possessors of ances- 
tral honours and ancient names, and were their fore- 
fathers, when in life, no better? We have our pedigree 
at home with noble coats-of-arms emblazoned all over 
the branches, and titles dating back before the Conquest 
and the Crusaders. When a knight of old found a friend 
in want, did he turn his back upon him, or an unprotected 
damsel, did he delude her and leave her?) When a noble- 
man of the early time received a young kinsman, did he 
get the better of him at dice, and did the ancient chivalry 
cheat in horseflesh? Can it be that this wily woman of 
the world, as my aunt has represented, has inveigled my 
poor Harry into an engagement, that her tears are false, 
and that as soon as she finds him poor she will desert him? 
Had we not best pack the trunks and take a cabin in the 
next ship bound for home?” George reached his own 
door revolving these thoughts, and Gumbo came up 
yawning with a candle, and Harry was asleep before the 
extinguished fire, with the ashes of his emptied pipe on 
the table beside him. 

He starts up; his eyes, for a moment dulled by sleep, 
lighten with pleasure as he sees his dear George. He 
puts his arm round his brother with a boyish laugh. 

“There he is in flesh and blood, thank God! ” he says; 
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“I was dreaming of thee but now, George, and that 
Ward was hearing us our lesson! Dost thou remember 
the ruler, Georgy? Why, bless my soul, ’tis three o’clock! 
Where have you been a gadding, Mr. George? Hast 
thou supped? I supped at White’s, but I’m hungry 
again. I did not play, sir,—no, no; no more of that for 
younger brothers! And my Lord March paid me fifty 
he lost to me. I bet against his horse and on the Duke 
of Hamilton’s! They both rode the match at Newmar- 
ket this morning, and he lost because he was under 
weight. And he paid me, and he was as sulky as a bear. 
Let us have one pipe, Georgy !—just one.” 

And after the smoke the young men went to bed, 
where I, for one, wish them a pleasant rest, for sure it 
is a good and pleasant thing to see brethren who love one 
another. 


CHAPTER LV 
BETWEEN BROTHERS 


F course our young men 
had had their private 
talk about home, 
and all the people 
and doings there, 
and each had 
imparted to the 
other full par- 
ticulars of his 
history since 
‘/ their last meeting. 
’ How were Harry’s 


——— ster, and good old Nathan, 
and the rest of the household? Was Mountain 
well, and Fanny grown to be a pretty girl? So 
Parson Broadbent’s daughter was engaged to marry 
Tom Barker of Savannah, and they were to go and live 
in Georgia! Harry owns that at one period he was very 
sweet upon Parson Broadbent’s daughter, and lost a 
great deal of pocket-money at cards, and drank a great 
quantity of strong-waters with the father, in order to 
have a pretext for being near the girl. But, heaven help 
us! Madam Esmond would never have consented to 
his throwing himself away upon Polly Broadbent. So 
304 
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Colonel G. Washington’s wife was a pretty woman, 
very good-natured and pleasant, and with a good for- 
tune? He had brought her into Richmond, and paid a 
visit of state to Madam Esmond. George described, 
with much humour, the awful ceremonials at the inter- 
view between these two personages, and the killing po- 
liteness of his mother to Mr. Washington’s young wife. 
“ Never mind, George, my dear!” says Mrs. Mountain. 
“ The Colonel has taken another wife, but I feel certain 
that at one time two young gentlemen I know of ran a 
very near chance of having a tall stepfather six feet two 
in his boots.” 'To be sure, Mountain was for ever match- 
making in her mind. Two people could not play a game 
at cards together, or sit down to a dish of tea, but she 
fancied their conjunction was for life. It was she—the 
foolish tattler— who had set the report abroad regarding 
the poor Indian woman. As for Madam Esmond, she 
had repelled the insinuation with scorn when Parson 
Stack brought it to her, and said, “I should as soon 
fancy Mr. Esmond stealing the spoons, or marrying a 
negro woman out of the kitchen.” But though she dis- 
dained to find the poor Biche guilty, and even thanked 
her for attending her son in his illness, she treated her 
with such a chilling haughtiness of demeanour, that the 
Indian slunk away into the servants’ quarters, and there 
tried to drown her disappointments with drink. It was 
not a cheerful picture that which George gave of his two 
months at home. “ The birthright is mine, Harry,” he 
said, “ but thou art the favourite, and God help me! I 
think my mother almost grudges it to me. Why should 
I have taken the pas, and preceded your worship into the 
world? Had you been the elder, you would have had 
the best cellar, and ridden the best nag, and been the 
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most popular man in the country, whereas I have not 
a word to say for myself, and frighten people by my 
glum face: I should have been second son, and set up as 
lawyer, or come to England and got my degrees, and 
turned parson, and said grace at your honour’s table. 
The time is out of joint, sir. O cursed spite, that ever 
I was born to set it right!” 

“Why, Georgy, you are talking verses, I protest you 
are!” says Harry. 

“T think, my dear, some one else talked those verses 
before me,” says George, with a smile. 

“ Tt’s out of one of your books. You know every book 
that ever was wrote, that I do believe!” cries Harry; and 
then told his brother how he had seen the two authors at 
Tunbridge, and how he had taken off his hat to them. 
“ Not that I cared much about their books, not being 
clever enough. But I remembered how my dear old 
George used to speak of ’em,” says Harry, with a choke 
in his voice, “ and that’s why I liked to see them. I say, 
dear, it’s like a dream seeing you over again. Think 
of that bloody Indian with his knife at my George’s 
head! I should like to give that Monsieur de Florac 
something for saving you—but I haven’t got much now, 
only my little gold knee-buckles, and they ain’t worth 
two guineas.” 

“You have got the half of what I have, child, and we'll 
divide as soon as I have paid the Frenchman,” George 
said. 

On which Harry broke out not merely into blessings 
but actual imprecations, indicating his intense love and 
satisfaction; and he swore that there never was such a 
brother in the world as his brother George. Indeed, for 
some days after his brother’s arrival his eyes followed 
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George about: he would lay down his knife and fork, or 
his newspaper, when they were sitting together, and be- 
gin to laugh to himself. When he walked with George on 
the Mall or in Hyde Park, he would gaze round at the 
company, as much as to say, “ Look here, gentlemen! 
This is he. ‘This is my brother, that was dead and is alive 
again! Can any man in Christendom produce such a 
brother as this?” 

Of course he was of opinion that George should pay 
to Museau’s heirs the sum which he had promised for his 
ransom. ‘This question had been the cause of no small 
unhappiness to poor George at home. Museau dead, 
Madam Esmond argued with much eagerness and not 
a little rancour, the bargain fell to the ground, and her 
son was free. The man was a rogue in the first instance. 
She would not pay the wages of iniquity. Mr. Esmond 
had a small independence from his father, and might 
squander his patrimony if he chose. He was of age, and 
the money was in his power; but she would be no party 
to such extravagance, as giving twelve thousand livres 
to a parcel of peasants in Normandy with whom we were 
at war, and who would very likely give it all to the priests 
and the pope. She would not subscribe to any such 
wickedness. If George wanted to squander away his 
father’s money (she must say that formerly he had not 
been so eager, and when Harry’s benefit was in question 
had refused to touch a penny of it!) —if he wished to 
spend it now, why not give it to his own flesh and blood, 
to poor Harry, who was suddenly deprived of his inheri- 
tance, and not to a set of priest-ridden peasants in 
France? This dispute had raged between mother and 
son during the whole of the latter’s last days in Virginia. 
It had never been settled. On the morning of George’s 
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departure,, Madam Esmond had come to his bedside, 
after a sleepless night, and asked him whether he still 
persisted in his intention to fling away his father’s prop- 
erty? He replied in a depth of grief and perplexity, that 
his word was passed, and he must do as his honour bade 
him. She answered that she would continue to pray that 
heaven might soften his proud heart, and enable her to 
bear her heavy trials: and the last view George had of 
his mother’s face was as she stood yet a moment by his 
bedside, pale and with tearless eyes, before she turned 
away and slowly left his chamber. 

“Where didst thou learn the art of winning over 
everybody to thy side, Harry?” continued George; 
“and how is it that you and all the world begin by being 
friends? Teach me a few lessons in popularity,—nay, 
I don’t know that I will have them; and when I find 
and hear certain people hate me, I think I am rather 
pleased than angry. At first, at Richmond, Mr. Esmond 
Warrington, the only prisoner who had escaped from 
Braddock’s field—the victim of so much illness and hard- 
ship—was a favourite with the town-folks, and received 
privately and publicly with no little kindness. The par- 
son glorified my escape in a sermon; the neighbours 
came to visit the fugitive; the family coach was ordered 
out, and Madam Esmond and I paid our visits in return. 
I think some pretty little caps were set at me. But these 
our mother routed off, and frightened with the prodi- 
gious haughtiness of her demeanour; and my popularity 
was already at the decrease, before the event occurred 
which put the last finishing stroke to it. I was not jolly 
enough for the officers, and didn’t care for their drink- 
ing-bouts, dice-boxes, and swearing. I was too sarcastic 
for the ladies, and their tea and tattle stupefied me al- 
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most as much as the men’s blustering and horse-talk. I 
cannot tell thee, Harry, how lonely I felt in that place, 
amidst the scandal and squabbles: I regretted my prison 
almost, and found myself more than once wishing for 
the freedom of thought, and the silent ease of Duquesne. 
I am very shy, I suppose: I can speak unreservedly to 
very few people. Before most, I sit utterly silent. 
When we two were at home, it was thou who used to 
talk at table, and get a smile now and then from our 
mother. When she and I were together we had no sub- 
ject in common, and we scarce spoke at all until we began 
to dispute about law and divinity. 

“So the gentlemen had determined I was supercili- 
ous, and a dull companion (and, indeed, I think their 
opinion was right), and the ladies thought I was cold 
and sareastic,—could never make out whether I was in 
earnest or no, and, I think, generally voted I was a dis- 
agreeable fellow, before my character was gone quite 
away; and that went with the appearance of the poor 
Biche. Oh, a nice character they made for me, my 
dear!” cried George, in a transport of wrath, “and a 
pretty life they led me, after Museau’s unlucky mes- 
senger had appeared amongst us! ‘The boys hooted the 
poor woman if she appeared in the street; the ladies 
dropped me half-curtseys, and walked over to the other 
side. That precious clergyman went from one tea-table 
to another preaching on the horrors of seduction, and the 
lax principles which young men learned in popish coun- 
tries and brought back thence. The poor Fawn’s ap- 
pearance at home, a few weeks after my return home, 
was declared to be a scheme between her and me; and 
the best informed agreed that she had waited on the other 
side of the river until I gave her the signal to come and 
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join me in Richmond. The officers bantered me at the 
coffee-house, and cracked their clumsy jokes about the 
woman I had selected. Oh, the world is a nice charitable 
world! I was so enraged that I thought of going to 
Castlewood and living alone there,—for our mother finds 
the place dull, and the greatest consolation in precious 
Mr. Stack’s ministry,— when the news arrived of your 
female perplexity, and I think we were all glad that I 
should have a pretext for coming to Europe.” 

“T should like to see any of the infernal scoundrels 
who said a word against you, and break their rascally 
bones,” roars out Harry, striding up and down the room. 

“T had to do something like it for Bob Clubber.” 

“What! that little sneaking, backbiting, toad-eating 
wretch, who is always hanging about my lord at Green- 
way Court, and sponging on every gentleman in the 
country? If you whipped him, I hope you whipped him 
well, George?” 

“We were bound over to keep the peace; and I of- 
fered to go into Maryland with him and settle our dif- 
ference there, and of course the good folk said, that 
having made free with the seventh commandment I was 
inclined to break the sixth. So, by this and by that— 
and being as innocent of the crime imputed to me as you 
are—I left home, my dear Harry, with as awful a repu- 
tation as ever a young gentleman earned.” 

Ah, what an opportunity is there here to moralize! 
If the esteemed reader and his humble servant could but 
know—could but write down in a book—could but pub- 
lish, with illustrations, a collection of the lies which have 
been told regarding each of us since we came to man’s 
estate,—what a harrowing and thrilling work of fiction 
that romance would be! Not only is the world informed 
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of everything about you, but of a great deal more. Not 
long since the kind postman brought a paper containing 
a valuable piece of criticism, which stated, “ This author 
states he was born in such and such a year. It is a lie. 
He was born in the year so and so.” The critic knew 
better: of course he did. Another (and both came from 
the country which gave Muuuican birth) warned some 
friend, saying, ““ Don’t speak of New South Wales to 
him. He has a brother there, and the family never men- 
tion his name.” But this subject is too vast and noble 
for a mere paragraph. I shall prepare a memoir, or let 
us rather have, par wne société de gens de lettres, a series 
of Biographies,—of lives of gentlemen, as told by their 
dear friends whom they don’t know. 

George having related his exploits as champion and 
martyr, of course Harry had to unbosom himself to his 
brother, and lay before his elder an account of his pri- 
vate affairs. He gave up all the family of Castlewood 
—my lord, not for getting the better of him at play; for 
Harry was a sporting man, and expected to pay when 
he lost, and receive when he won; but for refusing to 
aid the chaplain in his necessity, and dismissing him with 
such false and heartless pretexts. About Mr. Will he 
had made up his mind, after the horse-dealing matter, 
and freely marked his sense of the latter’s conduct upon 
Mr. Will’s eyes and nose. Respecting the Countess and 
Lady Fanny, Harry spoke in a manner more guarded, 
but not very favourable. He had heard all sorts of 
stories about them. The Countess was a card-playing 
old cat; Lady Fanny was a desperate flirt. Who told 
him? Well, he had heard the stories from a person who 
knew them both very well indeed. In fact, in their days 
of confidence, Maria had freely imparted to her cousin 
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a number of anecdotes respecting her step-mother and 
her half-sister, which were by no means in favour of 
those ladies. 

But in respect to Lady Maria herself, the young man 
was staunch and hearty. “It may be imprudent: I 
don’t say no, George. I may be afool: I think Iam. I 
know there will be a dreadful piece of work at home, and 
that Madam and she will fight. Well! we must live 
apart. Our estate is big enough to live on without quar- 
relling, and I can go elsewhere than to Richmond or 
Castlewood. When you come to the property, you'll 
give me a bit—at any rate, Madam will let me off at an 
easy rent—or I’]l make a famous farmer or factor. I 
can’t and won’t part from Maria. She has acted so 
nobly by me, that I should be a rascal to turn my back on 
her. Think of her bringing me every jewel she had in 
the world, dear brave creature! and flinging them into 
my lap with her last guineas,—and—and—God bless 
her!’ Here Harry dashed his sleeve across his eyes, 
with a stamp of his foot; and said, “ No, brother, I won’t 
part with her, not to be made Governor of Virginia to- 
morrow; and my dearest old George would never advise 
me to do so, I know that.” 

‘“T am sent here to advise you,” George replied. “I 
am sent to break the marriage off, if I can: and a more 
unhappy one I can’t imagine. But I can’t counsel you 
to break your word, my boy.” 

“ I knew you couldn’t! What's said is said, George. 
I have made my bed, and must lie on it,” says Mr. Harry, 
gloomily. ; 

Such had been the settlement between our two young 
worthies, when they first talked over Mr. Harry’s love- 
affair. But after George’s conversation with his aunt, 
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and the farther knowledge of his family, which he ac- 
quired through the information of that keen old woman 
of the world, Mr. Warrington, who was naturally of a 
sceptical turn, began to doubt about Lady Maria, as 
well as regarding her brothers and sister, and looked 
at Harry’s engagement with increased distrust and 
alarm. Was it for his wealth that Maria wanted Harry? 
Was it his handsome young person that she longed after? 
Were those stories true which Aunt Bernstein had told 
of her? Certainly he could not advise Harry to break 
his word; but he might cast about in his mind for some 
scheme for putting Maria’s affection to the trial; and 
his ensuing conduct, which appeared not very amiable, I 
suppose resulted from this deliberation. 
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ings, and gave her card-parties here for such as 
would come; but Kensington was a long way from 
London a hundred years since, and George Selwyn 
said he for one was afraid to go, for fear of -being 
robbed of a night,—whether by footpads with crape 
over their faces, or by ladies in rouge at the quadrille- 
table, we have no means of saying. About noon on 
the day after Harry had made his reappearance at 
White’s, it chanced that all his virtuous kinsfolks par- 
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took of breakfast together, even Mr. Will being present, 
who was to go into waiting in the afternoon. 

The ladies came first to their chocolate: them Mr. 
Will joined in his court suit; finally, my lord appeared, 
languid, in his bedgown and nightcap, having not yet 
assumed his wig for the day. Here was news which 
Will had brought home from the “ Star and Garter ” 
last night, when he supped in company with some men 
who had heard it at White’s, and seen it at Ranelagh! 

“ Heard what? seen what?” asked the head of the 
house, taking up his Daily Advertiser. 

“ Ask Maria!” says Lady Fanny. My lord turns to 
his elder sister, who wears a face of portentous sadness, 
and looks as pale as a tablecloth. 

“°-Tis one of Will’s usual elegant and polite inven- 
tions,” says Maria. 

“No,” swore Will, with several of his oaths: “it was 
no invention of his. Tom Claypool of Norfolk saw ’em 
both at Ranelagh; and Jack Morris came out of 
White’s, where he heard the story from Harry Warring- 
ton’s own lips. Curse him, I’m glad of it!” roars Will, 
slapping the table. “ What do you think of your For- 
tunate Youth? your Virginian, whom your lordship 
made so much of, turning out to be a second son?” 

“The elder brother not dead?” says my lord. 

“No more dead than you are. Never was. It’s my 
belief that it was a cross between the two.” 

“Mr. Warrington is incapable of such duplicity!” 
cries Maria. 

“7 never encouraged the fellow, I am sure you will 
do me justice there,” says my lady. “ Nor did Fanny: 
not we, indeed! ” 

““ Not we, indeed!” echoes my Lady Fanny. 
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“ The fellow is only a beggar, and, I dare say, has not 
paid for the clothes on his back,” continues Will. “ Tm 
glad of it, for, hang him, I hate him!” 

“You don’t regard him with favourable eyes; es- 
pecially since he blacked yours, Will!” grins my lord. 
“So the poor fellow has found his brother, and lost his 
estate!” And here he turned towards his sister Maria, 
who, although she looked the picture of woe, must have 
suggested something ludicrous to the humorist near 
whom she sat; for his lordship, having gazed at her for 
a minute, burst into a shrill laugh, which caused the poor 
lady’s face to flush, and presently her eyes to pour over 
with tears. “It’s a shame! it’s a shame!” she sobbed 
out, and hid her face in her handkerchief. Maria’s 
stepmother and sister looked at each other. “‘ We never 
quite understand your lordship’s humour,” the former 
lady remarked, gravely. 

“TJ don’t see there is the least reason why you should,” 
said my lord, coolly. “‘ Maria, my dear, pray excuse me 
if I have said—that is, done anything, to hurt your feel- 

ings.” 
~ “Done anything! You pillaged the poor lad in his 
prosperity and laugh at him in his ruin!” says Maria, 
rising from the table, and glaring round at all her 
family. 

“Excuse me, my dear sister, I was not laughing at 
him,” said my lord, gently. 

‘ Oh, never mind at what or whom else, my lord! You 
have taken from him all he had to lose. All the world 
points at you as the man who feeds on his own flesh and 
blood. And now you have his all, you make merry over 
his misfortune!” And away she rustled from the room, 


flinging looks of defiance at all the party there assem- 
bled. 
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“Tell us what has happened, or what you have heard, 
Will, and my sister’s grief will not interrupt us.” And 
Will told, at greater length, and with immense exulta- 
tion at Harry’s discomfiture, the story now buzzed 
through all London, of George Warrington’s sudden 
apparition. Lord Castlewood was sorry for Harry: 
Harry was a good, brave lad, and his kinsman liked him, 
as much as certain worldly folks like each other. To 
be sure, he played Harry at cards, and took the advan- 
tage of the market upon him; but why not? The peach 
which other men would certainly pluck, he might as 
well devour. “Eh! if that were all my conscience had 
to reproach me with, I need not be very uneasy!” my 
lord thought. “ Where does Mr. Warrington live?” 

Will expressed himself ready to enter upon a state of 
reprobation if he knew or cared. 

“He shall be invited here, and treated with every 
respect,’ says my lord. 

“ Including picquet, I suppose!” growls Will. 

“ Or will you take him to the stables, and sell him one 
of your bargains of horseflesh, Will?” asks Lord Castle- 
wood. “ You would have won of Harry Warrington 
fast enough, if you could; but you cheat so clumsily 
at your game that you got paid with a cudgel. I desire, 
once more, that every attention may be paid to our 
cousin Warrington.” 

* And that you are not to be disturbed, when you sit 
down to play, of course, my lord!” cries Lady Castle- 
wood. 

“Madam, I desire fair play, for Mr. Warrington, 
and for myself, and for every member of this amiable 
family,” retorted Lord Castlewood, fiercely. 

“ Heaven help the poor gentleman if your lordship is 
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going to be kind to him,” said the Stepmother, with a 
curtsey; and there is no knowing how far this family 
dispute might have been carried, had not, at this moment, 
a phaeton driven up to the house, in which were seated 
the two young Virginians. 

It was the carriage which our young Prodigal had 
purchased in the days of his prosperity. He drove it 
still: George sat in it by his side; their negroes were 
behind them. Harry had been for meekly giving the 
whip and reins to his brother, and ceding the whole 
property to him. “ What business has a poor devil like 
me with horses and carriages, Georgy?” Harry had 
humbly said. ‘“ Beyond the coat on my back, and the 
purse my aunt gave me, I have nothing in the world. 
You take the driving-seat, brother; it will ease my mind 
if you will take the driving-seat.” George laughingly 
said he did not know the way, and Harry did; and that, 
as for the carriage, he would claim only a half of it, as 
he had already done with his brother’s wardrobe. “ But 
a bargain is a bargain; if I share thy coats, thou must 
divide my breeches’ pocket, Harry; that is but fair 
dealing!” Again and again Harry swore there never 
was such a brother on earth. How he rattled his horses 
over the road! How pleased and proud he was to drive 
such a brother! They came to Kensington in famous 
high spirits; and Gumbo’s thunder upon Lord Castle- 
wood’s door was worthy of the biggest footman in all St. 
J ames’s. 

Only my Lady Castlewood and her daughter Lady 
Fanny were in the room into which our young gentle- 
men were ushered. Will had no particular fancy to face 
Harry, my lord was not dressed, Maria had her reasons 
for being away, at least till her eyes were dried. When 
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we drive up to friends’ houses now-a-days in our coaches 
and six, when John carries up our noble names, when, 
finally, we enter the drawing-room with our best hat 
_and best Sunday smile foremost, does it ever happen that 
we interrupt a family row? that we come simpering 
and smiling in, and stepping over the delusive ashes of a 
still burning domestic heat? that in the interval between 
the hall-door and the drawing-room, Mrs., Mr., and the 
Misses Jones have grouped themselves in a family ta- 
bleau: this girl artlessly arranging flowers in a vase, let 
us say; that one reclining over an illuminated work of 
devotion; mamma on the sofa, with the butcher’s and gro- 
cer’s book pushed under the cushion, some elegant work 
in her hand, and a pretty little foot pushed out advan- 
tageously; while honest Jones, far from saying, “ Curse 
that Brown, he is always calling here!” holds out a 
kindly hand, shows a pleased face, and exclaims, “ What, 
Brown, my boy, delighted to see you! Hope you’ve 
come to lunch!” I say, does it ever happen to ws to be 
made the victims of domestic artifices, the spectators of 
domestic comedies got up for our special amusement? 
Oh, let us be thankful, not only for faces, but for masks! 
not only for honest welcome, but for hypocrisy, which 
hides unwelcome things from us! Whilst I am talking, 
for instance, in this easy, chatty way, what right have 
you, my good sir, to know what is really passing in my 
mind? It may be that I am racked with gout, or that 
my eldest son has just sent me in a thousand pounds’ 
worth of college-bills, or that I am writhing under an 
attack of. the Stoke Pogis Sentinel, which has just been 
sent me under cover, or that there is a dreadfully scrappy 
dinner, the evident remains of a party to which I didn’t 
invite you, and yet I conceal my agony, I wear a merry 
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smile; I say, ““ What! come to take pot-luck with us, 
Brown, my boy? Betsy! put a knife and fork for Mr. 
Brown. Eat! Welcome! Fall to! It’s my best!” I 
say that humbug which I am performing is beautiful 
self-denial—that hypocrisy is true virtue. Oh, if every 
man spoke his mind, what an intolerable society ours 
would be to live in! 

As the young gentlemen are announced, Lady Cas- 
tlewood advances towards them with perfect ease and 
good humour. “ We have heard, Harry,” she says, look- 
ing at the latter with a special friendliness, “ of this most 
extraordinary circumstance. My Lord Castlewood said 
at breakfast that he should wait on you this very day, 
Mr. Warrington, and, Cousin Harry, we intend not to 
love you any the less because you are poor.” 

“We shall be able to show now that it is not for your 
acres that we like you, Harry!” says Lady Fanny, fol- 
lowing her mamma’s lead. 

“ And I to whom the acres have fallen?” says Mr. 
George with a smile and a bow. 

“Oh, cousin, we shall like you for being like Harry!” 
replies the arch Lady Fanny. 

Ah! who that has seen the world, has not admired 
that astonishing ease with which fine ladies drop you and 
pick you up again? Both the ladies now addressed 
themselves almost exclusively to the younger brother. 
They were quite civil to Mr. George: but with Mr. 
Harry they were fond, they were softly familiar, they 
were gently kind, they were affectionately reproachful. 
Why had Harry not been for days and days to see 
them ? 

“ Better to have had a dish of tea and a game at 
picquet with them than with some other folks,” says 
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Lady Castlewood. “If we had won enough to buy a 
paper of pins from you we should have been content; 
but young gentlemen don’t know what is for their own 
good,” says mamma. 

“ Now you have no more money to play with, you 
can come and play with us, cousin!” cries fond Lady 
Fanny, lifting up a finger, “ and so your misfortune will 
be good fortune to us.” 

George was puzzled. This welcome of his brother was 
very different from that to which he had looked. All 
these compliments and attentions paid to the younger 
brother, though he was without a guinea! Perhaps the 
people were not so bad as they were painted? The 
Blackest of all Blacks is said not to be of quite so dark a 
complexion as some folks describe him. 

This affectionate conversation continued for some 
twenty minutes, at the end of which period my Lord Cas- 
tlewood made his appearance, wig on head, and sword by 
side. He greeted both the young men with much polite- 
ness: one not more than the other. “If you were to 
come to us—and I, for one, cordially rejoice to see you— 
what a pity it is you did not come a few months earlier! . 
A certain evening at picquet would then most likely 
never have taken place. A younger son would have been 
more prudent.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Harry. 

“Or a kinsman more compassionate. But I fear that 
love of play runs in the blood of all of us. I have it 
from my father, and it has made me the poorest peer in 
England: Those fair ladies whom you see before you 
are not exempt. My poor brother Will is a martyr to 
it; and what I, for my part, win on one day, I lose on 
the next. ’Tis shocking, positively, the rage for play in 
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England. All my poor cousin’s bank-notes parted com- 
pany from me within twenty-four hours after I got 
them.” 

“T have played, like other gentlemen, but never to 
hurt myself, and never indeed caring much for the 
sport,” remarked Mr. Warrington. 

‘““When we heard that my lord had played with 
Harry, we did so scold him,” cried the ladies. 

“ But if it had not been I, thou knowest, Cousin War- 
rington, some other person would have had thy money. 
Tis a poor consolation, but as such Harry must please 
to take it, and be glad that friends won his money, who 
wish him well, not strangers, who cared nothing for him, 
and fleeced him.” 

“Eh! a tooth out is a tooth out, though it be your 
brother that pulls it, my lord!” said Mr. George, laugh- 
ing. “ Harry must bear the penalty of his faults, and 
pay his debts, like other men.” 

“T am sure I have never said or thought otherwise. 
"Tis not like an Englishman to be sulky because he is 
beaten,” says Harry. 

“Your hand, cousin! You speak like a man!” 
cries my lord, with delight. The ladies smile to each 
other. 

“ My sister, in Virginia, has known how to bring up 
her sons as gentlemen!” exclaims Lady Castlewood, en- 
thusiastically. 

“T protest you must not be growing so amiable now 
you are poor, Cousin Harry!” cries cousin Fanny. 
“Why, Mamma, we did not know half his good qualities 
when he was only Fortunate Youth and Prince of Vir- 
ginia! You are exactly like him, Cousin George, but 
I vow you can’t be as amiable as your brother! ” 
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“Tam the Prince of Virginia, but I fear I am not the 
Fortunate Youth,” said George, gravely. 

Harry was beginning, “ By Jove, he is the best—” 
when the noise of a harpsichord was heard from the 
upper room. The lad blushed: the ladies smiled. 

“Tis Maria, above,” said Lady Castlewood. ‘“ Let 
some of us go up to her.” 

The ladies rose, and made way towards the door; and 
Harry followed them, blushing very much. George was 
about to join the party, but Lord Castlewood checked 
him. “ Nay, if all the ladies follow your brother,” his 
lordship said, “ let me at least have the benefit of your 
company and conversation. I long to hear the account 
of your captivity and rescue, Cousin George!” 

* Oh, we must hear that too!” cried one of the ladies, 
lingering. 

“Tam greedy, and should like it all by myself,” said 
Lord Castlewood, looking at her very sternly; and fol- 
lowed the women to the door, and closed it upon them, 
with a low bow. 

“Your brother has no doubt acquainted you with the 
history of all that has happened to him in this house, 
Cousin George?” asked George’s kinsman. 

“ Yes, including the quarrel with Mr. Will, and the 
engagement to my Lady Maria,” replies George, with 
a bow. “ I may be pardoned for saying that he hath met 
with but ill fortune here, my lord.” 

“Which no one can deplore more cordially than my- 
self. My brother lives with horse-jockeys and trainers, 
and the-wildest bloods of the town, and between us there 
is very little sympathy. We should not all live together, 
were we not so poor. This is the house which our grand- 
mother occupied before she went to America and married 
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Colonel Esmond. Much of the old furniture belonged 
to her.” George looked round the wainscoted parlour 
with some interest. “ Our house has not flourished in the 
last twenty years; though we had a promotion of rank 
a score of years since, owing to some interest we had at 
court, then. But the malady of play has been the ruin 
of us all. I ama miserable victim to it: only too proud 
to sell myself and title to a roturiére, as many noblemen, 
less scrupulous, have done. Pride is my fault, my dear 
cousin. I remember how I was born!” And his lord- 
ship laid his hand on his shirt-frill, turned out his toe, 
and looked his cousin nobly in the face. 

Young George Warrington’s natural disposition was 
to believe everything which everybody said to him. 
When once deceived, however, or undeceived about the 
character of a person, he became utterly incredulous, and 
he saluted this fine speech of my lord’s with a sardonical, 
inward laughter, preserving his gravity, however, and 
scarce allowing any of his scorn to appear in his words. 

“We have all our faults, my lord. That of play hath 
been condoned over and over again in gentlemen of our 
rank. Having heartily forgiven my brother, surely I 
cannot presume to be your lordship’s judge in the mat- 
ter; and instead of playing and losing, I wish sincerely 
that you had both played and won!” 

“So do I, with all my heart!” says my lord, with a 
sigh. “I augur well for your goodness when you can 
speak in this way, and for your experience and know- 
ledge of the world, too, cousin, of which you seem to 
possess a greater share than most young men of your 
age. Your poor Harry hath the best heart in the world; 
but I doubt whether his head be very strong.” 

“Not very strong, indeed. But he hath the art to 
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make friends wherever he goes, and in spite of all his 
imprudences most people love him.” 

“IT do—we all do, I’m sure! as if he were our 
brother!” cries my lord. 

“ He has often described in his letters his welcome at 
your lordship’s house. My mother keeps them all, you 
may be sure. Harry’s style is not very learned, but his 
heart is so good, that to read him is better than wit.” 

“ I may be mistaken, but I fancy his brother possesses 
a good heart and a good wit, too!” says my lord, obsti- 
nately gracious. 

“ Tam as Heaven made me, cousin; and perhaps have 
had some more experience and sorrow than has fallen to 
the lot of most young men.” 

“This misfortune of your poor brother—I mean this 
piece of good fortune, your sudden reappearance—has 
not quite left Harry without resources?” continued 
Lord Castlewood, very gently. 

“ With nothing but what his mother can leave him, or 
I, at her death, can spare him. What is the usual portion 
here of a younger brother, my lord?” 

“Eh! a younger brother here is—you know—in fine, 
everybody knows what a younger brother is,” said my 
lord, and shrugged his shoulders and looked his guest in 
the face. 

The other went on: “ We are the best of friends, but 
we are flesh and blood: and I don’t pretend to do more 
for him than is usually done for younger brothers. Why 
give him money? That he should squander it at cards 
or horse-racing? My lord, we have cards and jockeys in 
Virginia, too; and my poor Harry hath distinguished 
himself in his own country already, before he came to 
yours. He inherits the family failing for dissipation.” 
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“ Poor fellow, poor fellow, I pity him!” 

“ Our estate, you see, is great, but our income is small. 
We have little more money than that which we get from 
England for our tobacco—and very little of that too— 
for our tobacco comes back to us in the shape of goods, 
clothes, leather, groceries, ironmongery, nay, wine and 
beer for our people and ourselves. Harry may come 
back and share all these: there is a nag in the stable for 
him, a piece of venison on the table, a little ready money 
to keep his pocket warm, and a coat or two every year. 
This will go on whilst my mother lives, unless, which is 
far from improbable, he gets into some quarrel with 
Madam Esmond. Then. whilst I live he will have the 
run of the house and all it contains: then, if I die leaving 
children, he will be less and less welcome. His future, 
my lord, is a dismal one, unless some strange piece of 
luck turn up on which we were fools to speculate. 
Henceforth he is doomed to dependence, and I know no 
worse lot than to be dependent on a self-willed woman 
like our mother. The means he had to make himself re- 
spected at home he hath squandered away here. He has 
flung his patrimony to the dogs, and poverty and sub- 
serviency are now his only portion.” Mr. Warrington 
delivered this speech with considerable spirit and volu- 
bility, and his cousin heard him respectfully. 

“ You speak well, Mr. Warrington. Have you ever 
thought of public life?” said my lord. 

“ Of course I have thought of public life like every 
man of my station—every man, that is. who cares for 
something beyond a dice-box or a stable,” replies George. 
“ IT hope, my lord, to be able to take my own place, and 
my unlucky brother must content himself with his. This 
I say advisedly, having heard from him of certain en- 
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gagements which he has formed, and which it would be 
misery to all parties were he to attempt to execute now.” 

“ Your logic is very strong,” said my lord. “ Shall 
“we go up and see the ladies? There is a picture above- 
stairs which your grandfather is said to have executed. 
Before you go, my dear cousin, you will please to fix a 
day when our family may have the honour of receiving 
you. Castlewood, you know, is always your home when 
we are there. It is something like your Virginian Cas- 
tlewood, cousin, from your account. We have beef, and 
mutton, and ale, and wood, in plenty; but money is wo- 
fully scarce amongst us.” 

They ascended to the drawing-room, where, however, 
they found only one of the ladies of the family. This 
was my Lady Maria, who came out of the embrasure of 
a window, where she and Harry Warrington had been 
engaged in talk. 

George made his best bow, Maria her lowest curtsey. 
“You are indeed wonderfully like your brother,” she 
said, giving him her hand. “ And from what he says, 
Cousin George, I think you are as good as he is.” 

At the sight of her swollen eyes and tearful face 
George felt a pang of remorse. “Poor thing,” he 
thought. “ Harry has been vaunting my generosity and 
virtue to her, and I have been playing the selfish elder 
brother down stairs! How old she looks! How could 
he ever have a passion for such a woman as that?”’ How‘? 
Because he did not see with your eyes, Mr. George. He 
saw rightly too now with his own, perhaps. I never 
know whether to pity or congratulate a man on coming 
to his senses. 

After the introduction a little talk took place, which 
for a while Lady Maria managed to carry on in an easy 
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manner: but though ladies in this matter of social 
hypocrisy are, I think, far more consummate performers 
than men, after a sentence or two the poor lady broke 
out into a sob, and motioning Harry away with her hand, 
fairly fled from the room. 

Harry was rushing forward, but stopped—checked by 
that sign. My lord said his poor sister was subject to 
these fits of nerves, and had already been ill that morn- 
ing. After this event our young gentlemen thought it 
was needless to prolong their visit. Lord Castlewood 
followed them down stairs, accompanied them to the 
door, admired their nags in the phaeton, and waved them 
a friendly farewell. 

“And so we have been coaxing and cuddling in the 
window, and we part good friends, Harry? Is it not 
so?” says George to his charioteer. 

“Oh, she is a good woman! ” cries Harry, lashing the 
horses. “ I know you'll think so when you come to know 
hers 

“When you take her home to Virginia? A pretty 
welcome our mother will give her. She will never for- 
give me for not breaking the match off, nor you for 
making it.” 

“TI can’t help it, George! Don’t you be popping your 
ugly head so close to my ears, Gumbo! After what 
has passed between us, I am bound in honour to stand 
by her. If she sees no objection, I must find none. I 
told her all. I told her that madam would be very rusty 
at first; but that she was very fond of me, and must end . 
by relenting. And when you come to the property, I 
told her that I knew my dearest George so well, that I 
might count upon sharing with him.” 

“The deuce you did! Let me tell you, my dear, that 
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I have been telling my Lord Castlewood quite a different 
story. ‘That as an elder brother I intend to have all my 
rights—there, don’t flog that near horse so—and that 
you can but look forward to poverty and dependence.” 

“What? You won't help me?” cries Harry, turning 
quite pale. “ George, I don’t believe it, though I hear 
it out of your own mouth! ” 

There was a minute’s pause after this outbreak, during 
which Harry did not even look at his brother, but sat, 
gazing blindly before him, the picture of grief and 
gloom. He was driving so near to a road-post that the 
carriage might have been upset but for George’s pulling 
the rein. 

“ You had better take the reins, sir,” said Harry. “I 
told you you had better take them.” 

“ Did you ever know me fail you, Harry?” George 
asked. 

“No,” said the other, “ not till now ”—the tears were 
rolling down his cheeks as he spoke. 

“ My dear, I think one day you will say I have done 
my duty.” 

“What have you done?” asked Harry. 

“T have said you were a younger brother—that you 
have spent all your patrimony, and that your portion at 
home must be very slender. Is it not true?” 

“ Yes, but I would not have believed it if ten thousand 
men had told me,” said Harry. “ Whatever happened 
to me, I thought I could trust you, George Warrington.” 
And in this frame of mind Harry remained during the 
rest of the drive. 

Their dinner was served soon after their return to 
their lodgings, of which Harry scarce ate any, though he 


drank freely of the wine before him. 
VOL. II. 
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“ That wine is a bad consoler in trouble, Harry,” his 
brother remarked. 

“T have no other, sir,” said Harry, grimly; and hav- 
ing drunk glass after glass in silence, he presently seized 
his hat, and left the room. 

He did not return for three hours. George, in much 
anxiety about his brother, had not left home meanwhile, 
but read his book, and smoked the pipe of patience. “ It 
was shabby to say I would not aid him, and God help 
me, it was not true. I won’t leave him, though he marries 
a blackamoor,” thought George: “have I not done him 
harm enough already, by coming to life again? Where 
has he gone; has he gone to play?” 

“Good God! what has happened to thee?” cried 
George Warrington, presently, when his brother came 
in, looking ghastly pale. 

He came up and took his brother’s hand. “TI can take 
it now, Georgy,” he said. “ Perhaps what you did was 
right, though I for one will never believe that you would 
throw your brother off in distress. Ill tell you what. 
At dinner, I thought suddenly, Tl go back to her and 
speak to her. I’ll say to her, “ Maria, poor as I am, your 
conduct to me has been so noble, that, by heaven! I am 
yours to take or to leave. If you will have me, here I 
am: I will enlist: I will work: I will try and make a live- 
lihood for myself somehow, and my bro— my relations 
will relent, and give us enough to live on.’ That’s what 
I determined to tell her; and I did, George. I ran all the 
way to Kensington in the rain—look, I am splashed from 
head to foot,—and found them all at dinner, all except 
Will, that is. I spoke out that very moment to them all, 
sitting round the table, over their wine. ‘ Maria,’ says I, 
‘a poor fellow wants to redeem his promise which he 
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made when he fancied he was rich. Will you take him?’ 
I found I had plenty of words, and didn’t hem and stut- 
ter as I am doing now. I spoke ever so long, and I ended 
by saying I would do my best and my duty by her, so 
help me God! 

“When I had done, she came up to me quite kind. 
She took my hand, and kissed it before the rest. ‘My. 
dearest, best Harry!’ she said (those were her words, I 
don’t want otherwise to be praising myself), ‘ you are a 
noble heart, and I thank you with all mine. But, my 
dear, I have long seen it was only duty, and a foolish 
promise made by a young man to an old woman, that has 
held you to your engagement. To keep it would make 
you miserable, my dear. I absolve you from it, thanking 
you with all my heart for your fidelity, and blessing and 
loving my dear cousin always.’ And she came up and 
kissed me before them all, and went out of the room 
quite stately, and without a single tear. They were all 
erying, especially my lord, who was sobbing quite loud. 
I didn’t think he had so much feeling. And she, George? 
Oh, isn’t she a noble creature?” 

‘“‘ Here’s her health!” cries George, filling one of the 
glasses that still stood before him. 

“ Hip, hip, huzzay!” says Harry. He was wild with 
delight at being free. 


CHAE ie aye 


IN WHICH MR. HARRY’S NOSE CONTINUES TO 
BE PUT OUT OF JOINT 


eeasy. DAME DE BERNSTEIN 
ee ee was scarcely less pleased 
than her Virginian nephews 
at the result of Harry’s 
final interview with Lady 
Maria. George informed 
the Baroness of what had 
passed, in a billet which he 
sent to her the same even- 
ing; and shortly afterwards 
her nephew Castlewood, 
whose visits to his aunt were 
very rare, came to pay his 
respects to her, and frankly 
spoke about the circum- 
.stances which had_ taken 
place; for no man knew better than my Lord Castlewood 
how to be frank upon occasion, and now that the business 
between Maria and Harry was ended, what need was 
there of reticence or hypocrisy? The game had been 
played, and was over: he had no objection now to speak 
of its various moves, stratagems, finesses. “‘ She is my 
own sister,” said my lord, affectionately: “she won’t have 
many more chances—many more swch chances of marry- 
ing and establishing herself. I might not approve of 
332 
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the match in all respects, and I might pity your lady- 
ship’s young Virginian favourite: but of course such a 
piece of good fortune was not to be thrown away, and I 
was bound to stand by my own flesh and blood.” 

‘“ Your candour does your lordship honour,” says Ma- 
dame de Bernstein, “and your love for your sister is 
quite edifying!” 

“ Nay, we have lost the game, and I am speaking sans 
rancune. It is not for you, who have won, to bear 
malice,” says my lord, with a bow. 

Madame de Bernstein protested she was never in her 
life in better humour. “‘ Confess, now, Eugene, that 
visit of Maria to Harry at the sponging-house—that 
touching giving up of all his presents to her, was a 
stroke of thy invention?” 

“ Pity for the young man, and a sense of what was 
due from Maria to her friend—her affianced lover—in 
misfortune, sure these were motives sufficient to make her 
act as she did,” replies Lord Castlewood, demurely. 

“ But *twas you advised her, my good nephew? ” 

Castlewood, with a shrug of his shoulders, owned that 
he did advise his sister to see Mr. Henry Warrington. 
“But we should have won, in spite of your ladyship,” he 
continued, ‘“‘ had not the elder brother made nis appear- 
ance. And I have been trying to console my poor Maria 
by showing her what a piece of good fortune it is, after 
all, that we lost.” 

“Suppose she had married Harry, and then Cousin 
George had made his appearance?” remarks the Bar- 
oness. 

“ Effectivement,” cries Eugene, taking snuff. “ As 
the grave was to give up its dead, let us be thankful to 
the grave for disgorging in time! I am bound to say, 
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that Mr. George Warrington seems to be a man of sense, 
and not more selfish than other elder sons and men of 
the world. My poor Molly fancied that he might be a 
—what shall I say?—a greenhorn perhaps is the term— 
like his younger brother. She fondly hoped that he 
might be inclined to go share and share alike with Twin 
junior; in which case, so infatuated was she about the 
young fellow, that I believe she would have taken him. 
‘Harry Warrington, with half a loaf, might do very 
well,’ says I, ‘ but Harry Warrington with no bread, my 
dearh: 

‘““ How no bread?” asks the Baroness. 

“Well, no bread except at his brother’s side-table. 
The elder said as much.” 

“What a hard-hearted wretch!” cries Madame de 
Bernstein. 

“Ah, bah! I play with you, aunt, cartes sur table! 
Mr. George only did what everybody else would do: and 
we have no right to be angry with him—really we 
haven't. Molly herself acknowledged as much, after 
her first burst of grief was over and I brought her to 
listen to reason. The silly old creature! to be so wild 
about a young lad at her time of life!” 

“°Twas a real passion, I almost do believe,” said 
Madame de Bernstein. 

“You should have heard her take leave of him! 
C’était touchant, ma parole d’honneur! I cried. Before 
George, I could not help myself. The young fellow 
with muddy stockings, and his hair about his eyes, flings 
himself amongst us when we were at dinner; makes his 
offer to Molly in a very frank and noble manner, and in 
good language too; and she replies. Begad, it put me in 
mind of Mrs. Woffington in the new Scotch play, that 
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Lord Bute’s man has wrote—Douglas—what d’ye call 
it? She clings round the lad; she bids him adieu in heart- 
rending accents. She steps out of the room in a stately 
despair—no more chocolate, thank you. If she had 
made a mauvais pas, no one could retire from it with 
more dignity. “T'was a masterly retreat after a defeat. 
We were starved out of our position, but we retired with 
all the honours of war.” 

“ Molly won't die of the disappointment!” said my 
lord’s aunt, sipping her cup. 

My lord snarled a grin, and showed his yellow teeth. 
“He, he!” he said, “‘ she hath once or twice before had 
the malady very severely, and recovered perfectly. It 
don’t kill, as your ladyship knows, at Molly’s age.” 

How should her ladyship know? She did not marry 
Doctor Tusher until she was advanced in life. She did 
not become Madame de Bernstein until still later. Old 
Dido, a poet remarks, was not ignorant of misfortune, 
and hence learned to have compassion on the wretched. 

People in the little world, as I have been told, quarrel 
and fight, and go on abusing each other, and are not rec- 
onciled for ever so long. But people in the great world 
are surely wiser in their generation. They have differ- 
ences; they cease seeing each other. They make it up 
and come together again, and no questions are asked. A 
stray prodigal, or a stray puppy-dog, is thus brought in 
under the benefit of an amnesty, though you know he has 
been away in ugly company. For six months past, ever 
since the Castlewoods and Madame de Bernstein had 
been battling for possession of poor Harry Warrington, 
these two branches of the Esmond family had remained 
apart. Now, the question being settled, they were free 
to meet again, as though no difference ever had sepa- 
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rated them: and Madame de Bernstein drove in her great 
coach to Lady Castlewood’s rout, and the Esmond ladies 
appeared smiling at Madame de Bernstein’s drums, and 
loved each other just as much as they previously had 
done. 

“So, sir, I hear you have acted like a hard-hearted 
monster about your poor brother Harry!” says the 
Baroness, delighted, and menacing George with her 
stick. 

“T acted but upon your ladyship’s hint, and desired to 
see whether it was for himself or his reputed money that 
his kinsfolk wanted to have him,” replies George, turn- 
ing rather red. 

“Nay, Maria could not marry a poor fellow who was 
utterly penniless, and whose elder brother said he would 
give him nothing!” 

“T did it for the best, Madam,” says George, still 
blushing. 

“ And so thou didst, O thou hypocrite!” cries the old 
lady. 

‘“ Hypocrite, Madam! and why?” asks Mr. Warring- 
ton, drawing himself up in much state. 

“T know all, my infant!” says the Baroness in 
French. “Thou art very like thy grandfather. Come, 
that I embrace thee! Harry has told me all, and that 
thou hast divided thy little patrimony with him! ” 

“ It was but natural, Madam. We have had common 
hearts and purses since we were born. I but feigned 
hard-heartedness in order to try those people yonder,” 
says George, with filling eyes. 

“ And thou wilt divide Virginia with him too?” asks 
the Bernstein. 

“ I don’t say so. It were not just,” replied Mr. War- 
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rington. “The land must go to the eldest born, and 
Harry would not have it otherwise: and it may be I shall 
die, or my mother outlive the pair of us. But half of 
what is mine is his: and he, it must be remembered, only 
was extravagant because he was mistaken as to his po- 
sition.” 

“ But it is a knight of old, it is a Bayard, it is the 
grandfather come to life!” cried Madame de Bernstein 
to her attendant, as she was retiring for the night. And 
that evening, when the lads left her, it was to poor Harry 
she gave the two fingers, and to George the rouged 
cheek, who blushed for his part, almost as deep as that 
often-dyed rose, at such a mark of his old kinswoman’s 
favour. 

Although Harry Warrington was the least envious of 
men, and did honour to his brother as in all respects his 
chief, guide, and superior, yet no wonder a certain feel- 
ing of humiliation and disappointment oppressed the 
young man after his deposition from his eminence as 
Fortunate Youth and heir to boundless Virginian terri- 
tories. Our friends at Kensington might promise and 
vow that they would love him all the better after his fall; 
Harry made a low bow and professed himself very 
thankful; but he could not help perceiving, when he went 
with his brother to the state entertainment with which 
my Lord Castlewood regaled his new-found kinsman, 
that George was all in all to his cousins: had all the talk, 
compliments, and petits soins for himself, whilst of 
Harry no one took any notice save poor Maria, who fol- 
lowed him with wistful looks, pursued him with eyes con- 
veying dismal reproaches, and, as it were, blamed him 
because she had left him. “ Ah!” the eyes seemed to 
say, “ tis mighty well of you, Harry, to have accepted 
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the freedom which I gave you; but I had no intention, 
sir, that you should be so pleased at being let off.” She 
gave him up, but yet she did not quite forgive him for 
taking her at her word. She would not have him, and 
yet she would. Oh, my young friends, how delightful is 
the beginning of a love-business, and how undignified, 
sometimes, the end! 

This is what Harry Warrington, no doubt, felt when 
he went to Kensington and encountered the melancholy, 
reproachful eyes of his cousin. Yes! it is a foolish posi- 
tion to be in; but it is also melancholy to look into a house 
you have once lived in, and see black casements and 
emptiness where once shone the fires of welcome. Mel- 
ancholy? Yes; but, ha! how bitter, how melancholy, how 
absurd to look up as you pass sentimentally by No. 13, 
and see somebody else grinning out of window, and eyvi- 
dently on the best terms with the landlady. I always 
feel hurt, even at an inn which I frequent, if I see other 
folks’ trunks and boots at the doors of the rooms which 
were once mine. Have those boots lolled on the sofa 
which once I reclined on? I kick you from before me, 
you muddy, vulgar highlows! 

So considering that his period of occupation was over, 
and Maria’s rooms, if not given up to a new tenant, were, 
at any rate, to let, Harry did not feel very easy in his 
cousin’s company, nor she possibly in his. He found 
either that he had nothing to say to her, or that what she 
had to say to him was rather dull and common-place, and 
that the red lip of a white-necked pipe of Virginia was 
decidedly more agreeable to him now than Maria’s soft- 
est accents and most melancholy moue. When George 
went to Kensington, then, Harry did not care much 
about going, and pleaded other engagements. 
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At his uncle’s house in Hill Street the poor lad was no 
better amused, and, indeed, was treated by the virtuous 
people there with scarce any attention at all. The ladies 
did not scruple to deny themselves when he came; he 
could scarce have believed in such insincerity after their 
caresses, their welcome, their repeated vows of affection; 
but happening to sit with the Lamberts for an hour after 
he had called upon his aunt, he saw her ladyship’s chair- 
men arrive with an empty chair, and his aunt step out 
and enter the vehicle, and not even blush when he made 
her a bow from the opposite window. To be denied by 
his own relations—to have that door which had opened 
to him so kindly, slammed in his face! He would not 
have believed such a thing possible, poor simple Harry 
said. Perhaps he thought the door-knocker had a tender 
heart, and was not made of brass: not more changed than 
the head of that knocker was Lady Warrington’s vir- 
tuous face when she passed her nephew. 

“My father’s own brother’s wife! What have I done 
to offend her? Oh, Aunt Lambert, Aunt Lambert, did 
you ever see such cold-heartedness?” cries out Harry, 
with his usual impetuosity. 

“Do we make any difference to you, my dear 
Harry?” says Aunt Lambert, with a side-look at her 
youngest daughter. “The world may look coldly at 
you, but we don’t belong to it: so you may come to us 
in safety.” 

“In this house you are different from other people,” 
replies Harry. “I don’t know how, but I always feel 
quiet and happy somehow when I come to you.” 


“Quis me uno vivit felicior? aut magis hac est 


Optandum vita dicere quis potuit? ” 
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calls out General Lambert. “ Do you know where I got 
these verses, Mr. Gownsman?” and he addresses his son 
from college, who is come to pass an Easter holiday with 
his parents. 

“ You got them out of Catullus, sir,” says the scholar. 

“IT got them out of no such thing, sir. I got them out 
of my favourite Democritus Junior—out of old Burton, 
who has provided many indifferent scholars with learn- 
ing;”’ and who and Montaigne were favourite authors 
with the good General. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


WHERE WE DO WHAT CATS MAY DO 


i7K have said how 
our Virginians, 
with a wisdom 
not uncommon 
in youth, had 
chosen to adopt 
strong Jacobite 
opinions, and to 
profess a prodi- 
gious affection 
for the exiled 
royal family. 
The _ banished 
prince had _ rec- 
ognized Mad- 
am EKsmond’s 
father as Mar- 
quis of Ksmond, 
and she did not 
choose "to sabe 
very angry with an unfortunate race, that, after all, was 
so willing to acknowledge the merits of her family. As 
for any little scandal about her sister, Madame de Bern- 
stein, and the Old Chevalier, she tossed away from her 


with scorn the recollection of that odipus circumstance, 
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asserting, with perfect truth, that the two first monarchs 
of the House of Hanover were quite as bad as any Stu- 
arts in regard to their domestic morality. But the king 
de facto was the king as well as his Majesty de jure. De 
Facto had been solemnly crowned and annointed at 
church, and had likewise utterly discomfited De Jure, 
when they came to battle for the kingdom together. 
Madam’s clear opinion was, then, that her sons owed it 
to themselves as well as the sovereign to appear at his 
royal court. And if his Majesty should have been 
minded to confer a lucrative post, or a blue or red rib- 
bon upon either of them, she, for her part, would not 
have been in the least surprised. She made no doubt but 
that the King knew the Virginian Esmonds as well as 
any other members of his nobility. The lads were spe- 
cially commanded, then, to present themselves at Court, 
and, I dare say, their mother would have been very angry 
had she known that George took Harry’s laced coat on 
the day when he went to make his bow at Kensington. 

A hundred years ago the King’s drawing-room was 
open almost every day to his nobility and gentry; and 
loyalty—especially since the war had begun—could 
gratify itself a score of times in a month with the august 
sight of the sovereign. A wise avoidance of the enemy’s 
ships-of-war, a gracious acknowledgment of the ines- 
timable loss the British Isles would suffer by the seizure 
of the royal person at sea, caused the monarch to forego 
those visits to his native Hanover which were so dear to 
his royal heart, and compelled him to remain, it must be 
owned, unwillingly, amongst his loving Britons. A 
Hanoverian lady, however, whose virtues had endeared 
her to the prince, strove to console him for his enforced 
absence from Herrenhausen. And from the lips of the 
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Countess of Walmoden (on whom the imperial benefi- 
cence had gracefully conferred a high title of British 
honour) the revered Defender of the Faith could hear 
the accents of his native home. 

To this beloved Sovereign, Mr. Warrington requested 
his uncle, an assiduous courtier, to present him: and as 
Mr. Lambert had to go to Court likewise, and thank his 
Majesty for his promotion, the two gentlemen made the 
journey to Kensington together, engaging a hackney- 
coach for the purpose, as my Lord Wrotham’s carriage 
was now wanted by its rightful owner, who had returned 
to his house in town. They alighted at Kensington Pal- 
ace Gate, where the sentries on duty knew and saluted 
the good General, and hence modestly made their way 
on foot to the summer residence of the Sovereign. 
Walking under the portico of the Palace, they entered 
the gallery which leads to the great black marble stair- 
case (which hath been so richly decorated and painted 
by Mr. Kent), and then passed through several rooms, 
richly hung with tapestry and adorned with pictures and 
bustos, until they came to the King’s great drawing- 
room, where that famous “ Venus” by Titian is, and, 
amongst other masterpieces, the picture of “ St. Francis 
adoring the infant Saviour,’ performed by Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens; and here, with the rest of the visitors to 
the Court, the gentlemen waited until his Majesty issued 
from his private apartments, where he was in conference 
with certain personages who were called in the news- 
paper language of that day his M-j-ty’s M-n-st-rs. 

George Warrington, who had never been in a palace 
before, had leisure to admire the place, and regard the 
people round him. He saw fine pictures for the first 
time too, and I dare say delighted in that charming piece 
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of Sir Anthony Vandyke, representing King Charles 
the First, his Queen and Family, and the noble picture 
of “ Esther before Ahasuerus,” painted by Tintoret, and 
in which all the figures are dressed in the magnificent 
Venetian habit. With the contemplation of these works 
he was so enraptured, that he scarce heard all the re- 
marks of his good friend the General, who was whisper- 
ing into his young companion’s almost heedless ear the , 
names of some of the personages round about them. 

“ Yonder,” says Mr. Lambert, “ are two of my Lords 
of the Admiralty, Mr. Gilbert Elliot and Admiral Bos- 
cawen: your Boscawen, whose fleet fired the first gun in 
your waters two years ago. That stout gentleman all 
belaced with gold is Mr. Fox, that was Minister, and is 
now content to be Paymaster with a great salary.” 

“He carries the auri fames on his person. Why, his 
waistcoat is a perfect Potosi!” says George. 

“ Alieni appetens—how goes the text? He loves to 
get money and to spend it,” continues General Lambert. 
“Yon is my Lord Chief Justice Willes, talking to my 
Lord of Salisbury, Doctor Hoadley, who if he serve his 
God as he serves his King, will be translated to some very 
high promotion in heaven. He belongs to your grand- 
father’s time, and was loved by Dick Steele and hated 
by the Dean. With them is my Lord of London, the 
learned Doctor Sherlock. My lords of the lawn sleeves 
have lost half their honours now. I remember when I 
was a boy in my mother’s hand, she made me go down 
on my knees to the Bishop of Rochester; him who went 
over the water, and became Minister to somebody who 
shall be nameless—Perkin’s Bishop. That handsome 
fair man is Admiral Smith. He was president of poor 
Byng’s court-martial, and strove in vain to get him off 
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his penalty; Tom of Ten Thousand they call him in the 
fleet. The French Ambassador had him broke, when he 
was a lieutenant, for making a French man-of-war lower 
topsails to him, and the King made Tom a captain the 
next day. That tall, haughty-looking man is my Lord 
George Sackville, who, now I am a Major-General my- 
self, will treat me somewhat better than a footman. I 
wish my stout old Blakeney were here; he is the soldier’s 
darling, and as kind and brave as yonder poker of a no- 
bleman is brave and— _ I am your lordship’s very hum- 
ble servant. This is a young gentleman who is just from 
America, and was in Braddock’s sad business two years 


ago. 

“Oh, indeed!” says the poker of a nobleman. “I 
have the honour of speaking to Mr. ‘ 

“To Major-General Lambert, at your lordship’s ser- 
vice, and who was in his Majesty’s some time before you 
entered it. That, Mr. Warrington, is the first commoner 
in England, Mr. Speaker Onslow. Where is your uncle? 
I shall have to present you myself to his Majesty if Sir 
Miles delays much longer.” As he spoke, the worthy 
General addressed himself entirely to his young friend, 
making no sort of account of his colleague, who stalked 
away with a scared look as if amazed at the cther’s au- 
dacity. A hundred years ago, a nobleman was a noble- 
man, and expected to be admired as such. 

Sir Miles’s red waistcoat appeared in sight presently, 
and many cordial greetings passed between him, his 
nephew, and General Lambert: for we have described 
how Sir Miles was the most affectionate of men. So the 
General had quitted my Lord Wrotham’s house? It 
was time, as his lordship himself wished to occupy it? 
Very good; but consider what a loss for the neighbours! 

VOL. II. 
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“We miss you, we positively miss you, my dear Gen- 
eral,” cries Sir Miles. “‘ My daughters were in love with 
those lovely young ladies—upon my word they were; and 
my Lady Warrington and my girls were debating over 
and over again how they should find an opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of your charming family. We 
feel as if we were old friends already; indeed we do, 
General, if you will permit me the liberty of saying so; 
and we love you, if I may be allowed to speak frankly, 
on account of your friendship and kindness to our dear 
nephews: though we were a little jealous, I own a little 
jealous of them, because they went so often to see you. 
Often and often have I said to my Lady Warrington, 
‘My dear, why don’t we make acquaintance with the 
General? Why don’t we ask him and his ladies to come 
over in a family way and dine with some other plain 
country gentlefolks?’ Carry my most sincere respects 
to Mrs. Lambert, I pray, sir; and thank her for her good- 
ness to these young gentlemen. My own flesh and blood, 
sir; my dear, dear brother’s boys!” He passed his hand 
across his manly eyes: he was choking almost with gener- 
ous and affectionate emotion. 

Whilst they were discoursng—George Warrington 
the while restraining his laughter with admirable gravity 
—the door of the King’s apartments opened, and the 
pages entered, preceding his Majesty. He was followed 
by his burly son, his Royal Highness the Duke, a very 
corpulent Prince, with a coat and face of blazing scarlet: 
behind them came various gentlemen and officers of state, 
among whom George at once recognized the famous Mr. 
Secretary Pitt, by his tall stature, his eagle eye and beak, 
his grave and majestic presence. As I see that solemn 
figure passing, even a hundred years off, I protest I feel 
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a present awe, and a desire to take my hat off. I am not 
frightened at George the Second; nor are my eyes daz- 
zled by the portentous appearance of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Culloden and Fontenoy; but the Great 
Commoner, the terrible Cornet of Horse! His figure 
bestrides our narrow isle of a century back like a Colos- 
sus; and I hush as he passes in his gouty shoes, his thun- 
derbolt hand wrapped in flannel. Perhaps as we see him 
now, issuing with dark looks from the royal closet, angry 
scenes have been passing between him and his august 
master. He has been boring that old monarch for hours 
with prodigious long speeches, full of eloquence, voluble 
with the noblest phrases upon the commonest topics; but, 
it must be confessed, utterly repulsive to the little shrewd 
old gentleman, “ at whose feet he lays himself,” as the 
phrase is, and who has the most thorough dislike for fine 
boedry and for fine brose too! The sublime Minister 
passes solemnly through the crowd; the company ranges 
itself respectfully round the wall; and his Majesty walks 
round the circle, his royal son lagging a little behind, and 
engaging select individuals in conversation for his own 
part. 

The monarch is a little, keen, fresh-coloured old man, 
with very protruding eyes, attired in plain, old-fash- 
ioned, snuff-coloured clothes and brown stockings, his 
only ornament the blue ribbon of his Order of the Garter. 
He speaks in a German accent, but with ease, shrewd- 
ness, and simplicity, addressing those individuals whom 
he has a mind to notice, or passing on with a bow. He 
knew Mr. Lambert well, who had served under his Maj- 
esty at Dettingen, and with his royal son in Scotland, and 
he congratulated him good-humouredly on his promo- 
tion. 
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“Tt is not always,” his Majesty was pleased to say, 
“that we can do as we like; but I was glad when, for 
once, I could give myself that pleasure in your case,. 
General; for my army contains no better officer as you.” 

The veteran blushed and bowed, deeply gratified at 
this speech. Meanwhile, the Best of Monarchs was look- 
ing at Sir Miles Warrington (whom his Majesty knew 
perfectly, as the eager recipient of all favours from all 
Ministers), and at the young gentleman by his side. 

“Who is this?” the Defender of the Faith conde- 
scended to ask, pointing towards George Warrington, 
who stood before his sovereign in a respectful attitude, 
clad in poor Harry’s best embroidered suit. 

With the deepest reverence Sir Miles informed his 
King, that the young gentleman was his nephew, Mr. 
George Warrington, of Virginia, who asked leave to 
pay his humble duty. 

“This, then, is the other brother?” the Venerated 
Prince deigned to observe. “ He came in time, else the 
other brother would have spent all the money. My Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, why do you come out in this bitter 
weather? You had much better stay at home!” and with 
this, the revered wielder of Britannia’s sceptre passed on 
to other lords and gentlemen of his Court. Sir Miles 
Warrington was deeply affected at the royal condescen- 
sion. He clapped his nephew’s hands. ‘‘ God bless you, 
my boy,” he cried; “ I told you that you would see the 
greatest monarch and the finest gentleman in the world. 
Is he not so, my Lord Bishop?” 

“That, that he is!” cried his lordship, clasping his 
ruffled hands, and turning his fine eyes up to the sky, 
“the best of princes and of men.” 

“ That is Master Louis, my Lady Yarmouth’s favour- 
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ite nephew,” says Lambert, pointing to a young gentle- 
man who stood with a crowd round him; and presently 
the stout Duke of Cumberland came up to our little 
group. 

His Royal Highness held out his hand to his old com- 
panion in arms. “ Congratulate you on your promotion, 
Lambert,” he said good-naturedly. Sir Miles Warring- 
ton’s eyes were ready to burst out of his head with rap- 
ture. 

“ IT owe it, sir, to your Royal Highness’s good offices,” 
said the grateful General. 

“ Not at all; not at all: ought to have had it a long 
time before. Always been a good officer; perhaps 
there’ll be some employment for you soon. This is the 
gentleman whom James Wolfe introduced to me?” 

“His brother, sir.” 

“Oh, the real Fortunate Youth! You were with poor 
Ned Braddock in America—a prisoner, and lucky 
enough to escape. Come and see me, sir, in Pall Mall. 
Bring him to my levee, Lambert.” And the broad back 
of the Royal Prince was turned to our friends. 

“ Tt is raining! You came on foot, General Lambert? 
You and George must come home in my coach. You 
must and shall come home with me, I say. By George, 
you must! Tl have no denial,” cried the enthusiastic 
baronet; and he drove George and the General back to 
Hill Street, and presented the latter to my Lady War- 
rington and his darlings, Flora and Dora, and insisted 
upon their partaking of a collation, as they must be hun- 
gry after their ride. “ What, there is only cold mutton? 
Well, an old soldier can eat cold mutton. And a good 
glass of my Lady Warrington’s own cordial, prepared 
with her own hands, will keep the cold wind out. De- 
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licious cordial! Capital mutton! Our own, my dear 
General,” says the hospitable baronet, “ our own from 
the country, six years old if a day. We keep a plain 
table; but all the Warringtons since the Conqueror have 
been remarkable for their love of mutton; and our meal 
may look a little scanty, and is, for we are plain people, 
and I am obliged to keep my rascals of servants on board- 
wages. Can’t give them seven-year-old mutton, you 
know.” 

Sir Miles, in his nephew’s presence and hearing, de- 
scribed to his wife and daughters, George’s reception at 
Court in such flattering terms that George hardly knew 
himself, or the scene at which he had been present, or 
how to look his uncle in the face, or how to contradict 
him before his family in the midst of the astonishing nar- 
rative he was relating. Lambert sat by for a while with 
open eyes. He, too, had been at Kensington. He had 
seen none of the wonders which Sir Miles described. 

“We are proud of you, dear George. We love you, 
my dear nephew—we all love you, we are all proud of 
you—” 

“Yes; but I ike Harry best,” says a little voice. 

“not because you are wealthy! Screwby, take Mas- 
ter Miles to his governor. Go, dear child. Not because 
you are blest with great estates and an ancient name; 
but because, George, you have put to good use the talents 
with which heaven has adorned you: because you have 
fought and bled in your country’s cause, in your mon- 
arch’s cause, and as such are indeed worthy of the favour 
of the best of sovereigns. General Lambert, you have 
kindly condescended to look in on a country family, and 
partake of our unpretending meal. I hope we may see 
you some day when our hospitality is a little less homely. 
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Yes, by George, General, you must and shall name a 
day when you and Mrs. Lambert, and your dear girls, 
will dine with us. I'll take no refusal now, by George I 
won't,” bawls the knight. 

“You will accompany us, I trust, to my drawing- 
room?” says my lady, rising. 

Mr. Lambert pleaded to be excused; but the ladies on 
no account would let dear George go away. No, posi- 
tively, he should not go. They wanted to make acquain- 
tance with their cousin. They must hear about that 
dreadful battle and escape from the Indians. Tom 
Claypool came in and heard some of the story. Flora 
was listening to it with her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
little Miles had just said— 

“Why do you take your handkerchief, Flora? You’re 
not crying a bit.” 

Being a man of great humour, Martin Lambert, when 
he went home, could not help entertaining his wife with 
an account of the new family with which he had made ac- 
quaintance. A certain cant word called humbug had 
lately come into vogue. Will it be believed that the Gen- 
eral used it to designate the family of this virtuous coun- 
try gentleman? He described the eager hospitalities of 
the father, the pompous flatteries of the mother, and the 
daughters’ looks of admiration; the toughness and 
scarcity of the mutton, and the abominable taste 
and odour of the cordial; and we may be sure Mrs. 
Lambert contrasted Lady Warrington’s recent be- 
haviour to poor Harry with her present conduct to 
George. 

“Ts this Miss Warrington really handsome?” asks 
Mrs. Lambert. 


“Yes; she is very handsome indeed, and the most 
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astounding flirt I have ever set eyes on,” replies the 
General. 

“The hypocrite! I have no patience with such peo- 
ple!” cries the lady. 

To which the General, strange to say, only replied by 
the monosyllable “ Bo!” 

“Why do you say ‘ Bo!’ Martin?” asks the lady. 

“T say “ Bo!’ to a goose, my dear,” answers the Gen- 
eral. 

And his wife vows she does not know what he means, 
or of what he is thinking, and the General says— 

“ Of course not.” 
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spices, and cheese; of Causidicus’s in poring over musty 
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cross-legged, on a board after measuring gentlemen for 
coats and breeches. What can a story-teller say about 
the professional existence of these men? Would a real 
rustical history of hobnails and eighteenpence a day be 
endurable?, In the days whereof we are writing, the 
poets of the time chose to represent a shepherd in pink 
breeches and a chintz waistcoat, dancing before his flocks, 
and playing a flageolet tied up with a blue satin ribbon. 
T say, in reply to some objections which have been urged 
by potent and friendly critics, that of the actual affairs 
of life the novelist cannot be expected to treat—with the 
almost single exception of war before named. But law, 
stock-broking, polemical theology, linen-drapery, apoth- 
ecary-business, and the like, how can writers manage 
fully to develop these in their stories? All authors can 
do, is to depict men out of their business—in their pas- 
sions, loves, laughters, amusements, hatreds, and what 
not—and describe these as well as they can, taking the 
business-part for granted, and leaving it as it were for 
subaudition. 

Thus, in talking of the present or the past world, I 
know I am only dangling about the theatre-lobbies, 
coffee-houses, ridottos, pleasure-haunts, fair-booths, and 
feasting and fiddling rooms of life; that, meanwhile, the 
great serious past or present world is plodding in its 
chambers, toiling at its humdrum looms, or jogging on 
its accustomed labours, and we are only seeing our char- 
acters away from their work. Corydon has to cart the 
litter and thresh the barley, as well as to make love to 
Phillis; Ancillula has to dress and wash the nursery, to 
wait at breakfast and on her misses, to take the children 
out, &c., before she can have her brief sweet interview 
through the area-railings with Boopis, the policeman. 
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All day long have his heels to beat the stale pavement 
before he has the opportunity to snatch the hasty kiss or 
the furtive cold pie. It is only at moments, and away 
from these labours, that we can light upon one character 
or the other; and hence, though most of the persons of 
whom we are writing have doubtless their grave employ- 
ments and avocations, it is only when they are disen- 
gaged and away from their work, that we can bring 
them and the equally disengaged reader together. 

The macaronis and fine gentlemen at White’s and 
Arthur’s continued to show poor Harry Warrington 
such a very cold shoulder, that he sought their society 
less and less, and the Ring and the Mall and the gaming- 
table knew him no more. Madame de Bernstein was 
for her nephew’s braving the indifference of the world, 
and vowed that it would be conquered, if he would but 
have courage to face it; but the young man was too hon- 
est to wear a smiling face when he was discontented; to 
disguise mortification or anger; to parry slights by adroit 
flatteries or cunning impudence; as many gentlemen and 
gentlewomen must and do who wish to succeed in society. 

“You pull a long face, Harry, and complain of the 
world’s treatment of you,” the old lady said. “ Fiddle- 
dedee, sir! Everybody has to put up with impertinences; 
and if you get a box on the ear now you are poor and 
cast down, you must say nothing about it, bear it with a 
smile, and if you can, revenge it ten years after. Moi 
qui vous parle, sir!—do you suppose I have had no hum- 
ble pie to eat? All of us in our turn are called upon to 
swallow it; and now you are no longer the Fortunate 
Youth, be the Clever Youth, and win back the place you 
have lost by your ill luck. Go about more than ever. Go 
to all the routs and parties to which you are asked, and 
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to more still. Be civil to everybody—to all women espe- 
cially. Only of course take care to show your spirit, of 
which you have plenty. With economy, and by your 
brother’s, I must say, admirable generosity, you can still 
make a genteel figure. With your handsome person, 
sir, you can’t fail to get a rich heiress. Tenez! You 
should go amongst the merchants in the City, and look 
out there. They won’t know that you are out of fashion 
at the court-end of the town. With a little management, 
there is not the least reason, sir, why you should not 
make a good position for yourself still. When did you 
go to see my Lady Yarmouth, pray? Why did you not 
improve that connexion? She took a great fancy to you. 
I desire you will be constant at her ladyship’s evenings, 
and lose no opportunity of paying court to her.” 

Thus the old woman who had loved Harry so on his 
first appearance in England, who had been so eager for 
his company, and pleased with his artless conversation, 
was taking the side of the world, and turning against 
him. Instead of the smiles and kisses with which the 
fickle old creature used once to greet him, she received 
him with coldness; she became peevish and patronizing; 
she cast gibes and scorn at him before her guests, making 
his honest face flush with humiliation, and awakening 
the keenest pangs of grief and amazement in his gentle, 
manly heart. Madame de Bernstein’s servants, who used 
to treat him with such eager respect, scarcely paid him 
now any attention. My lady was often indisposed or 
engaged when he called on her; her people did not press 
him to wait; did not volunteer to ask whether he would 
stay and dine, as they used in the days when he was the 
Fortunate Youth and companion of the wealthy and 
great. Harry carried his woes to Mrs. Lambert. In a 
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passion of sorrow he told her of his aunt’s cruel beha- 
viour to him. He was stricken down and dismayed by 
the fickleness and heartlessness of the world in its treat- 
ment of him. While the good lady and her daughters 
would move to and fro, and busy themselves with the 
cares of the house, our poor lad would sit glum in a 
window-seat, heart-sick and silent. 

“ I know you are the best people alive,” he would say 
to the ladies, “‘ and the kindest, and that I must be the 
dullest company in the world—yes, that I am.” 

“Well, you are not very lively, Harry,” says Miss 
Hetty, who began to command him, and perhaps to ask 
herself, ““ What? Is this the gentleman whom I took to 
be such a hero?” 

“Tf he is unhappy, why should he be lively?” asks 
Theo, gently. “ He has a good heart, and is pained at 
his friends’ desertion of him. Sure, there is no harm in 
that?” 

“TI would have too much spirit to show I was hurt, 
though,” cries Hetty, clenching her little fists. “ And I 
would smile, though that horrible old painted woman 
boxed my ears. She ?s horrible, Mamma. You think so 
yourself, Theo! Own, now, you think so yourself! You 
said so last night, and acted her coming in on ker crutch, 
and grinning round to the company.” 

“TI mayn’t like her,” said Theo, turning very red. 
“ But there is no reason why I should call Harry’s aunt 
names before Harry’s face.” 

“ You provoking thing; you are always right!” cries 
Hetty, “and that’s what makes me so angry. Indeed, 
Harry, it was very wrong of me to make rude remarks 
about any of your relations.” 

“T don’t care about the others, Hetty; but it seems 
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hard that this one should turn upon me. I had got to 
be very fond of her; and you see, it makes me mad, some- 
how, when people I’m very fond of turn away from me, 
or act unkind to me.” 

‘““ Suppose George were to do so?” asks Hetty. You 
see, it was George and Hetty, and Theo and Harry, 
amongst them now. 

“You are very clever and very lively, and you may 
suppose a number of things; but not that, Hetty, if you 
please,” cried Harry, standing up, and looking very reso- 
lute and angry. “ You don’t know my brother as I know 
him—or you wouldn’t take—such a—liberty as to sup- 
pose—my brother, George, could do anything unkind 
or unworthy!” Mr. Harry was quite in a flush as he 
spoke. 

Hetty turned very white. Then she looked up at 
Harry, and then she did not say a single word. 

Then Harry said, in his simple way, before taking 
leave, ““ I’m very sorry, and I beg your pardon, Hetty, 
if I said anything rough, or that seemed unkind; but I 
always fight up if anybody says anything against 
George.” 

Hetty did not answer a word out of her pale lips, 
but gave him her hand, and dropped a prim little 
curtsey. 

When she and Theo were together at night, making 
curl-paper confidences, ““ Oh!” said Hetty, “ I thought 
it would be so happy to see him every day, and was so 
glad when papa said we were to stay in London! And 
now I do see him, you see, I go on offending him. I 
can’t help offending him; and I know he is not clever, 
Theo. But oh! isn’t he good, and kind, and brave? 
Didn’t he look handsome when he was angry?” 
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~ You silly little thing, you are always trying to make 
him look handsome,” Theo replied. 

It was Theo and Hetty, and Harry and George, 
among these young people, then; and I dare say the 
reason why General Lambert chose to apply the mono- 
syllable “ Bo” to the mother of his daughters, was as a 
rebuke to that good woman for the inveterate love of sen- 
timent and propensity to match-making which belonged 
to her (and every other woman in the world whose heart 
is worth a fig) ; and as a hint that Madam Lambert was 
a goose if she fancied the two Virginian lads were going 
to fall in love with the young women of the Lambert 
house. Little Het might have her fancy: little girls will: 
but they get it over: “and you know, Molly” (which 
dear, soft-hearted Mrs. Lambert could not deny), “ you 
fancied somebody else before you fancied me,” says the 
General; “ but Harry had evidently not been smitten by 
Hetty; and now he was superseded, as it were, by hav- 
ing an elder brother over him, and could not even call 
the coat upon his back his own, Master Harry was no 
great catch.” 

“ Oh, yes: now he is poor we will show him the door, 
as all the rest of the world does, I suppose,” says Mrs. 
Lambert. 

“That is what I always do, isn’t it, Molly? turn my 
back on my friends in distress?” asks the General. 

“No, my dear! Iam a goose, now, and that I own, 
Martin,” says the wife, having recourse to the usual 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Let the poor boy come to us and welcome: ours is 
almost the only house in this selfish place where so much 
can be said for him. He is unhappy, and to be with us 
puts him at ease; in God’s name let him be with us!” says 
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the kind-hearted officer. Accordingly whenever poor 
crest-fallen Hal wanted a dinner, or an evening’s en- 
tertainment, Mr. Lambert’s table had a corner for 
him. So was George welcome, too. He went among 
the Lamberts, not at first with the cordiality which 
Harry felt for these people, and inspired among 
them: for George was colder in his manner, and more 
mistrustful of himself and others than his twin- 
brother: but there was a goodness and friendliness 
about the family which touched almost all people who 
came into frequent contact with them; and George soon 
learned to love them for their own sake, as well as for 
their constant regard and kindness to his brother. He 
could not but see and own how sad Harry was, and pity 
his brother’s depression. In his sarcastic way, George 
would often take himself to task before his brother for 
coming to life again, and say, “Dear Harry, I am 
George the Unlucky, though you have ceased to be 
Harry the Fortunate. Florac would have done much 
better not to pass his sword through that Indian’s body, 
and to have left my scalp as an ornament for the fellow’s 
belt. I say he would, sir! At White’s the people would 
have respected you. Our mother would have wept over 
me, as a defunct angel, instead of being angry with me 
for again supplanting her favourite—you are her fa- 
vourite, you deserve to be her favourite; everybody’s 
favourite: only, if I had not come back, your favourite, 
Maria, would have insisted on marrying you; and that is 
how the gods would have revenged themselves upon you 
for your prosperity.” 

“I never know whether you are laughing at me or 
yourself, George,” says the brother. ‘I never know 
whether you are serious or jesting.” 
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“ Precisely my own case, Harry my dear!” says 
George. 

“ But this I know, that there never was a better brother 
in all the world; and never better people than the Lam- 
berts.” 

~ Never was truer word said!” cries George, taking 
his brother’s hand. 

“And if I’m unhappy, ’tis not your fault—nor 
their fault—nor perhaps mine, George,” continues the 
younger. “ "Tis fate, you see; ‘tis the having nothing to 
do. I must work; and how, George, that is the ques- 
tion?” 

“We will see what our mother says. We must wait 
till we hear from her,” says George. 

“Tsay, George! Do you know, I don’t think I should 
much like going back to Virginia?” says Harry, in a 
low, alarmed voice. 

“What! in love with one of the lasses here?” 

“ Love ’em like sisters—with all my heart, of course, 
dearest, best girls! but, having come out of that business, 
thanks to you, I don’t want to go back, you know. No! 
no! It is not for that I fancy staying in Europe bet- 
ter than going home. But, you see, I don’t fancy 
hunting, duck-shooting, tobacco-planting, whist-play- 
ing, and going to sermon over and over and over again 
for all my life, George. And what else is there 
to do at home? What on earth is there for me to do 
at all, I say? That’s what makes me miserable. It 
would not matter for you to be a younger son; you 
are so clever you would make your way anywhere; but, 
for a poor fellow like me, what chance is there? Until 
I do something, George, I shall be miserable, that’s 


what I shall!” 
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“Fave I not always said so? Art thou not coming 
round to my opinion? ” 

“What opinion, George? You know pretty much 
whatever you think, I think, George!” says the dutiful 
junior. 

“That Florac had best have left the Indian to take 
my scalp, my dear!” 

At which Harry bursts away with an angry excla- 
mation; and they continue to puff their pipes in friendly 
union. 

They lived together, each going his own gait; and not 
much intercourse, save that of affection, was carried on 
between them. Harry never would venture to meddle 
with George’s books, and would sit as dumb as a mouse 
at the lodgings whilst his brother was studying. They 
removed presently from the Court end of the town, Ma- 
dame de Bernstein pishing and pshaing at their change 
of residence. But George took a great fancy to fre- 
quenting Sir Hans Sloane’s new reading-room and mu- 
seum, Just set up in Montagu House, and he took cheer- 
ful lodgings in Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, looking 
over the delightful fields towards Hampstead, at the 
back of the Duke of Bedford’s gardens. And Lord 
Wrotham’s family coming to May Fair, and Mr. Lam- 
bert having business which detained him in London, had 
to change his house, too, and engaged furnished apart- 
ments in Soho, not very far off from the dwelling of our 
young men; and it was, as we have said, with the Lam- 
berts that Harry, night after night, took refuge. 

George was with them often, too; and, as the acquain- 
tance ripened, he frequented their house with increasing 
assiduity, finding their company more to his taste than 
that of Aunt Bernstein’s polite circle of gamblers, than 
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Sir Miles Warrington’s port and mutton, or the daily 
noise and clatter of the coffee-houses. And as he and 
the Lambert ladies were alike strangers in London, they 
partook of its pleasures together, and, no doubt, went to 
“Vauxhall” and “ Ranelagh,” to “ Marybone Gar- 
dens,” and the play, and the Tower, and wherever else 
there was honest amusement to be had in those days. 
Martin Lambert loved that his children should have all 
the innocent pleasure which he could procure for them, 
and Mr. George, who was of a most generous, open- 
handed disposition, liked to treat his friends likewise, es- 
pecially those who had been so admirably kind to his 
brother. 

With all the passion of his heart Mr. Warrington 
loved a play. He had never enjoyed this amusement in 
Virginia, and only once or twice at Quebec, when he vis- 
ited Canada; and when he came to London, where the 
two houses were in their full glory, I believe he thought 
he never could have enough of the delightful entertain- 
ment. Anything he liked himself, he naturally wished to 
share amongst his companions. No wonder that he was 
eager to take his friends to the theatre, and we may be 
sure our young country folks were not unwilling. Shall 
it be “Drury Lane” or “Covent Garden,” ladies? 
There was Garrick and Shakspeare at “ Drury Lane.” 
Well, will it be believed, the ladies wanted to hear the 
famous new author whose piece was being played at 
“ Covent Garden?” 

At this time a star of genius had arisen, and was blaz- 
ing with quite a dazzling brilliancy. The great Mr. John 
Home, of Scotland, had produced a tragedy, than which 
since the days of the ancients, there had been nothing 
more classic and elegant. What had Mr. Garrick meant 
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by refusing such a masterpiece for his theatre? Say 
what you will about Shakspeare; in the works of that 
undoubted great poet (who had begun to grow vastly 
more popular in England since Monsieur Voltaire at- 
tacked him), there were many barbarisms that could not 
but shock a polite auditory; whereas, Mr. Home, the 
modern author, knew how to be refined in the very midst 
of grief and passion; to represent death, not merely as 
awful, but graceful and pathetic; and never conde- 
scended to degrade the majesty of the Tragic Muse by 
the ludicrous apposition of buffoonery and familiar pun- 
ning, such as the elder playwright certainly had resort 
to. Besides, Mr. Home’s performance had been admired 
in quarters so high, and by personages whose taste was 
known to be as elevated as their rank, that all Britons 
could not but join in the plaudits for which august hands 
had given the signal. Such, it was said, was the opinion 
of the very best company, in the coffee-houses, and 
amongst the wits about town. Why, the famous Mr. 
Gray, of Cambridge, said there had not been for a 
hundred years any dramatic dialogue of such a true 
style; and as for the poet’s native capital of Edin- 
burgh, where the piece was first brought out, it was 
even said that the triumphant Scots called out from the 
pit (in their dialect), “ Where’s Wully Shakspeare 
noo?” 

“T should like to see the man who could beat Willy 
Shakspeare? ” says the General, laughing. 

“ Mere national prejudice,” says Mr. Warrington. 

“ Beat Shakspeare, indeed!” cries Mrs. Lambert. 

“Pooh, pooh! you have cried more over Mr. Sam 
Richardson than ever you did over Mr. Shakspeare, 
Molly!” remarks the General. “I think few women 
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love to read ‘ Shakspeare: ’ they say they love it, but they 
don’t.” 

~ Oh, papa!” cry three ladies, throwing up three pair 
of hands. 

* Well, then, why do you all three prefer ‘ Douglas?’ 
And you, boys, who are such Tories, will you go see a 
play which is wrote by a Whig Scotchman, who was actu- 
ally made prisoner at Falkirk? ” 

“ Relicté non bene parmula,’ says Mr. Jack the 
scholar. 

“ Nay—it was relicté bene parmula,” cried the Gen- 
eral. “It was the Highlanders who flung their targes 
down, and made fierce work among us red-coats. If they 
had fought all their fields as well as that, and young Per- 
kin had not turned back from Derby—” 

“IT know which side would be rebels, and who would 
be called the Young Pretender,” interposed George. 

“Hush! you must please to remember my cloth, Mr. 
Warrington,” said the General, with some gravity; “ and 
that the cockade I wear is a black, not a white one! Well, 
if you will not love Mr. Home for his politics, there is, I 
think, another reason, George, why you should like him.” 

“ T may have Tory fancies, Mr. Lambert; but I think 
I know how to love and honour a good Whig,” said 
George, with a bow to the General: “ and why should I 
like this Mr. Home, sir? ” 

“ Because, being a Presbyterian clergyman, he has 
committed the heinous crime of writing a play, and his 
brother parsons have barked out an excommunication at 
him. They took the poor fellow’s means of livelihood 
away from him for his performance; and he would have 
starved, but that the young Pretender on our side of the 
water has given him a pension.” 
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“Tf he has been persecuted by the parsons, there is 
hope for him,” says George, smiling. “ And henceforth 
I declare myself ready to hear his sermons.” 

“Mrs. Woffington is divine in it, though not generally 
famous in tragedy. Barry is drawing tears from all 
eyes; and Garrick is wild at having refused the piece. 
Girls, you must bring each half-a-dozen handkerchiefs! 
As for mamma, I cannot trust her; and she positively 
must be left at home.” 

But mamma persisted she would go; and, if need were 
to weep, she would sit and cry her eyes out in a corner. 
They all went to Covent Garden, then; the most of the 
party duly prepared to see one of the masterpieces of the 
age and drama. Could they not all speak long pages of 
Congreve; had they not wept and kindled over Otway 
and Rowe? O ye past literary glories, that were to be 
eternal, how long have you been dead? Who knows 
much more now than where your graves are? Poor neg- 
lected Muse of the bygone theatre! She pipes for us, 
and we will not dance; she tears her hair, and we will not 
weep. And the Immortals of our time, how soon shall 
they be dead and buried, think you? How many will 
survive? How long shall it be ere Nox et Domus Plu- 
tonia shall overtake them? 

So away went the pleased party to Covent Garden to 
see the tragedy of the immortal John Home. The ladies 
and the General were conveyed in a glass coach, and 
found the young men in waiting to receive them at the 
theatre door. Hence they elbowed their way through a 
crowd of torch-boys, and a whole regiment of footmen. 
Little Hetty fell to Harry’s arm in this expedition, and 
the blushing Miss Theo was handed to the box by Mr. 
George. Gumbo had kept the places until his masters 
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arrived, when he retired, with many bows, to take his own 
seat in the footman’s gallery. They had good places in a 
front box, and there was luckily a pillar behind which 
mamma could weep in comfort. And opposite them 
they had the honour to see the august hope of the empire, 
his Royal Highness George Prince of Wales, with the 
Princess Dowager his mother, whom the people greeted 
with loyal, but not very enthusiastic, plaudits. That 
handsome man standing behind his Royal Highness was 
my Lord Bute, the Prince’s Groom of the Stole, the pa- 
tron of the poet whose performance they had come to 
see, and over whose work the Royal party had already 
wept more than once. 

How can we help it, if during the course of the per- 
formance, Mr. Lambert would make his jokes and mar 
the solemnity of the scene? At first, as the reader of the 
tragedy well knows, the characters are occupied in mak- 
ing a number of explanations. Lady Randolph explains 
how it is that she is so melancholy. Married to Lord Ran- 
dolph somewhat late in life, she owns, and his lordship 
perceives, that a dead lover yet occupies all her heart, 
and her husband is fain to put up with this dismal, sec- 
ond-hand regard, which is all that my lady can bestow. 
Hence, an invasion of Scotland by the Danes is rather a 
cause of excitement than disgust to my lord, who rushes 
to meet the foe, and forget the dreariness of his domestic 
circumstances. Welcome, Vikings and Norsemen! 
Blow, northern blasts, the invaders’ keels to Scotland’s 
shore! Randolph and other heroes will be on the beach 
to give the foemen a welcome! His lordship has no 
sooner disappeared behind the trees of the forest, but 
Lady Randolph begins to explain to her confidante the 
circumstances of her early life. The fact was she had 
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made a private marriage, and what would the confidante 
say, if, in early youth, she, Lady Randolph, had lost a 
husband? In the cold bosom of the earth was lodged the 
husband of her youth, and in some cavern of the ocean 
lies her child and his! 

Up to this the General behaved with as great gravity 
as any of his young companions to the play; but when 
Lady Randolph proceeded to say, “ Alas! Hereditary 
evil was the cause of my misfortunes,” he nudged George 
Warrington, and looked so droll, that the young man 
burst out laughing. 

The magic of the scene was destroyed after that. 
These two gentlemen went on cracking jokes during the 
whole of the subsequent performance, to their own 
amusement, but the indignation of their company, and 
perhaps of the people in the adjacent boxes. Young 
Douglas, in those days, used to wear a white satin 
“shape” slashed at the legs and body, and when Mr. 
Barry appeared in his droll costume, the General vowed 
it was the exact dress of the Highlanders in the late war. 
The Chevalier’s Guard, he declared, had all white satin 
slashed breeches, and red boots—“ only they left them at 
home, my dear,” adds this wag. Not one pennyworth of 
sublimity would he or George allow henceforth to Mr. 
Home’s performance. As for Harry, he sat in very deep 
meditation over the scene; and when Mrs. Lambert of- 
fered him a penny for his thoughts, he said, “‘ That he 
thought Young Norval, Douglas, What-d’ye-call-im, 
the fellow in white satin—who looked as old as his mother 
—was very lucky to be able to distinguish himself so 
soon. I wish I could get a chance, Aunt Lambert,” says 
he, drumming on his hat; on which mamma sighed, and 
Theo, smiling, said, “ We must wait, and perhaps the 
Danes will land.” 
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“ How do you mean?” asks simple Harry. 

* Oh, the Danes always land, pour qui seait atten- 
dre!” says kind Theo, who had told of her sister’s little 
hand, and, I dare say, felt its pressure. 

She did not behave unkindly—that was not in Miss 
Theo’s nature—but somewhat coldly to Mr. George, on 
whom she turned her back, addressing remarks, from 
time to time, to Harry. In spite of the gentlemen’s 
scorn, the women chose to be affected. A mother and 
son, meeting in love and parting in tears, will always 
awaken emotion in female hearts. 

“Look, Papa! there is an answer to all your jokes! ” 
says Theo, pointing towards the stage. 

Ata part of the dialogue between Lady Randolph and 
her son, one of the grenadiers on guard on each side of 
the stage, as the custom of those days was, could not re- 
strain his tears, and was visibly weeping before the side- 
box. 

“You are right, my dear,” says papa. 

“ Didn’t I tell you she always is?” interposes Hetty. 

“Yonder sentry is a better critic than we are, and a 
touch of nature masters us all.” 

“Tamen usque recurrit!” cries the young student 
from college. 

George felt abashed somehow, and interested, too. 
He had been sneering, and Theo sympathizing. Her 
kindness was better—nay, wiser—than his scepticism, 
perhaps. Nevertheless, when, at the beginning of the 
fifth act of the play, young Douglas, drawing his sword 
and looking up at the gallery, bawled out— 


“ Ye glorious stars! high heaven’s resplendent host! 
To whom I oft have of my lot complained, 
Hear and record my soul’s unaltered wish: 
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Living or dead, let me but be renowned! 

May Heaven inspire some fierce gigantic Dane 
To give a bold defiance to our host ! 

Before he speaks it out, I will accept,— 

Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die! ” 


The gods, to whom Mr. Barry appealed, saluted this 
heroic wish with immense applause, and the General 
clapped his hands prodigiously. His daughter was ra- 
ther disconcerted. 

“This Douglas is not only brave, but he is modest!” 
says papa. 

“T own I think he need not have asked for a gigantic 
Dane,” says Theo, smiling, as Lady Randolph entered 
in the midst of the gallery thunder. 

When the applause had subsided, Lady Randolph is 
made to say— 


** My son, I heard a voice!” 


“‘T think she did hear a voice!” cries papa. ‘““ Why, 
the fellow was bellowing like a bull of Bashan.” And 
the General would scarcely behave himself from thence- 
forth to the end of the performance. He said he was 
heartily glad that the young gentleman was put to death 
behind the scenes. When Lady Randolph’s friend de- 
scribed how her mistress had “ flown like lightning up 
the hill, and plunged herself into the empty air,” Mr. 
Lambert said he was delighted to be rid of her. “ And 
as for that story of her early marriage,” says he, ‘‘ I have 
my very strongest doubts about it.” 

“Nonsense, Martin! Look, children! their Royal 
Highnesses are moving.” 
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The tragedy over, the Princess Dowager and the 
Prince were, in fact, retiring; though, I dare say, the lat- 
ter, who was always fond of a farce, would have been 
far better pleased with that which followed, than he had 
been with Mr. Home’s dreary tragic masterpiece. 


CHAPTER LX 


WHICH TREATS OF MACBETH, A SUPPER, AND A 
PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH 


£ HEN the performances were 
/ concluded, our friends took 
coach for Mr. Warrington’s 
: lodging, where the 
Virginians had pro- 
vided an elegant 
~ supper. Mr. War- 
-- rington was eager 
-to treat them in 
the handsomest 
hw ieee manner, and the 
es General and _ his 

a pg wife accepted the 
invitation of the 
two bachelors, pleased to think that they could give 
their young friends pleasure. General and Mrs. 
Lambert, their son from college, their two bloom- 
ing daughters, and Mr. Spencer of the Temple, 
a new friend whom George had met at the Coffee- 
house, formed the party, and partook with cheerfulness 
of the landlady’s fare. The order of their sitting I 
have not been able exactly to ascertain; but, somehow, 
Miss Theo had a place next to the chickens and Mr. 
George Warrington, whilst Miss Hetty and a ham 
divided the attentions of Mr. Harry. Mrs. Lambert 
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must have been on George’s right hand, so that we have 
but to settle the three places of the General, his son, 
and the Templar. 

Mr. Spencer had been at the other theatre, where, on 
a former day, he had actually introduced George to the 
green-room. ‘The conversation about the play was re- 
sumed, and some of the party persisted in being de- 
lighted with it. 

“ As for what our gentlemen say, sir,” cries Mrs. Lam- 
bert to Mr. Spencer, “ you must not believe a word of it. 
"Tis a delightful piece, and my husband and Mr. George 
behaved as ill as possible.” 

“We laughed in the wrong place, and when we ought 
to have cried,” the General owned, “ that’s the truth.” 

“You caused all the people in the boxes about us to 
look round and cry, ‘ Hush!’ You made the pit-folks 
say © Silence in the boxes, yonder!’ Such behaviour I 
never knew, and quite blushed for you, Mr. Lambert! ” 

“ Mamma thought it was a tragedy, and we thought it 
was a piece of fun,” says the General. “ George and 
I behaved perfectly well, didn’t we, Theo?” 

“ Not when I was looking your way, Papa!” Theo 
replies. At which the General asks, “ Was there ever 
such a saucy baggage seen?” 

“ You know, sir, I didn’t speak till I was bid,” Theo 
continues, modestly. ‘“‘ I own I was very much moved by 
the play, and the beauty and acting of Mrs. Woffington. 
I was sorry that the poor mother should find her child, 
and lose him. I am sorry too, Papa, if I oughtn’t to 
have been sorry!” adds the young lady, with a smile. 

“Women are not so clever as men, you know, Theo,” 
cries Hetty from her end of the table, with a sly look 
at Harry. “The next time we go to the play, please, 
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brother Jack, pinch us when we ought to cry, or give 
us a nudge when it is right to laugh.” 

‘““T wish we could have had the fight,” said General 
Lambert—“ the fight between little Norval and the gi- 
gantic Norwegian—that would have been rare sport: and 
you should write, Jack, and suggest it to Mr. Rich, the 
manager.” 

‘“T have not seen that: but I saw Slack and Brough- 
ton at Marybone Gardens!” says Harry, gravely; and 
wondered if he had said something witty, as all the com- 
pany laughed so. “It would require no giant,” 
he added, “to knock over yonder little fellow in 
the red boots. I, for one, could throw him over my 
shoulder.” 

“Mr. Garrick is a little man. But there are times 
when he looks a giant,” says Mr. Spencer. “ How grand 
he was in Macbeth, Mr. Warrington! How awful that 
dagger-scene was! You should have seen our host, 
ladies! I presented Mr. Warrington in the green-room, 
to Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard, and Lady Macbeth 
did him the honour to take a pinch out of his box.” 

“Did the wife of the Thane of Cawdor sneeze?” 
asked the General, in an awful voice. 

“ She thanked Mr. Warrington, in tones so hollow and 
tragic, that he started back, and must have upset some 
of his rappee, for Macbeth sneezed thrice.” 

“ Macbeth, Macbeth, Macbeth!” cries the General. 

“ And the great philosopher who was standing by— 
Mr. Johnson, says, “You must mind, Davy, lest thy 
sneeze should awaken Duncan!’ who, by the way, was 
talking with the three witches as they sat against the 
wall.” 

“What! Have you been behind the scenes at the 
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play? Oh, I would give worlds to go behind the scenes! ” 
cries Theo. 

~ And see the ropes pulled, and smell the tallow-can- 
dles, and look at the pasteboard gold, and the tinsel 
jewels, and the painted old women, Theo? No. Do 
not look too close,” says the sceptical young host, de- 
murely drinking a glass of hock. “ You were angry 
with your papa and me.” 

“ Nay, George!” cries the girl. 

“Nay? I say, yes! You were angry with us because 
we laughed when you were disposed to be erying. If I 
may speak for you, sir, as well as for myself,” says 
George (with a bow to his guest, General Lambert), 
“TI think we were not inclined to weep, like the ladies, 
because we stood behind the author’s scenes of the play, 
as it were. Looking close up to the young hero, we saw 
how much of him was rant and tinsel; and as for the 
pale, tragical mother, that her pallor was white chalk, 
and her grief her pocket-handkerchief. Own now, Theo, 
you thought me very unfeeling? ” 

“ Tf you find it out, sir, without my owning it,—what 
is the good of my confessing?” says 'Theo. 

“ Suppose I were to die?” goes on George, “and you 
saw Harry in grief, you would be seeing a genuine af- 
fliction, a real tragedy; you would grieve too. But you 
wouldn’t be affected if you saw the undertaker in 
weepers and a black cloak!” 

“Indeed, but I should, sir!” says Mrs. Lambert; 
“and so, I promise you, would any daughter of mine.” 

“Perhaps we might find weepers of our own, Mr. 
Warrington,” says Theo, “in such a case.” 

“Would you?” cries George, and his cheeks and 
Theo’s simultaneously flushed up with red; I suppose 
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because they both saw Hetty’s bright young eyes watch- 
ing them. 

“The elder writers understood but little of the pa- 
thetic,” remarked Mr. Spencer, the Temple wit. 

“What do you think of Sophocles and Antigone?” 
calls out Mr. John Lambert. 

“ Waith, our wits trouble themselves little about him, 
unless an Oxford gentleman comes to remind us of 
him! I did not mean to go back further than Mr. Shak- 
speare, who, as you will all agree, does not understand 
the elegant and pathetic as well as the moderns. Has 
he ever approached Belvidera, or Monimia, or Jane 
Shore; or can you find in his comic female characters 
the elegance of Congreve?” and the Templar offered 
snuff to the right and left. 

“T think Mr. Spencer himself must have tried his 
hand?” asks some one. 

“Many gentlemen of leisure have. Mr. Garrick, I 
own, has had a piece of mine, and returned it.” 

“ And I confess that I have four acts of a play in one 
of my boxes,” says George. 

“Tl be bound to say it’s as good as any of ’em,” 
whispers Harry to his neighbour. 

“Ts it a tragedy or a comedy?” asks Mrs. Lambert. 

“Oh, a tragedy, and two or three dreadful murders 
at least!” George replies. 

“Let us play it, and let the audience look to their 
eyes! Yet my chief humour is for a tyrant,” says the 
General. 

“ The tragedy, the tragedy! Go and fetch the trag- 
edy this moment, Gumbo!” calls Mrs. Lambert to the 
black. Gumbo makes a low bow and says, “ Tragedy? 
yes, Madam.” 
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“ In the great cowskin trunk, Gumbo,” George says, 
gravely. 

Gumbo bows and says, “ Yes, sir,” with still superior 
gravity. 

“ But my tragedy is at the bottom of I don’t know 
how much linen, packages, books, and boots, Hetty.” 

“ Never mind, let us have it, and fling the linen out of 
window!” cries Miss Hetty. 

“ And the great cowskin trunk is at our agent’s at 
Bristol: so Gumbo must get post-horses, and we can 
keep it up till he returns the day after to-morrow,” says 
George. 

The ladies groaned a comical “ Oh!” and papa, per- 
haps more seriously, said: “ Let us be thankful for the 
escape. Let us be thinking of going home too. Our 
young gentlemen have treated us nobly, and we will all 
drink a parting bumper to Madam Esmond Warrington 
of Castlewood, in Virginia. Suppose, boys, you were to 
find a tall, handsome stepfather when you got home? 
Ladies as old as she have been known to marry before 
now.” 

“To Madam Esmond Warrington, my old school- 
fellow!” cries Mrs. Lambert. “I shall write and tell 
her what a pretty supper her sons have given us: and, 
Mr. George, I won’t say how ill you behaved at the 
play!” And, with this last toast, the company took 
leave; the General’s coach and servant, with a flambeau, 
being in waiting to carry his family home. 


After such an entertainment as that which Mr. War- 
rington had given, what could be more natural or proper 
than a visit from him to his guests, to inquire how they 
had reached home and rested? Why, their coach might 
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have taken the open country behind Montagu House, 
in the direction of Oxford Road, and been waylaid by 
footpads in the fields. The ladies might have caught 
cold or slept ill after the excitement of the tragedy. In 
a word, there was no reason why he should make any 
excuse at all to himself or them for visiting his kind 
friends; and he shut his books early at the Sloane Mu- 
seum, and perhaps thought, as he walked away thence, 
that he remembered very little about what he had been 
reading. 

Pray what is the meaning of this eagerness, this hesi- 
tation, this pshaing and shilly-shallying, these doubts, 
this tremor as he knocks at the door of Mr. Lambert’s 
lodgings in Dean Street, and surveys the footman who 
comes to his summons? Does any young man read? does 
any old one remember? does any wearied, worn, disap- 
pointed pulseless heart recall the time of its full beat 
and early throbbing? It is ever so many hundred years 
since some of us were young; and we forget, but do 
not all forget. No, madam, we remember with advan- 
tages, as Shakspeare’s Harry promised his soldiers they 
should do if they survived Agincourt and that day of 
St. Crispin. Worn old chargers turned out to grass, 
if the trumpet sounds over the hedge, may we not kick 
up our old heels, and gallop a minute or so about the 
paddock, till we are brought up roaring? I do not care 
for clown and pantaloon now, and think the fairy ugly, 
and her verses insufferable: but I like to see children 
ata pantomime. I do not dance, or eat supper any more; 
but I like to watch Eugenio and Flirtilla twirling round 
in a pretty waltz, or Lucinda and Ardentio pulling a 
cracker. Burn your little fingers, children! Blaze out 
little kindly flames from each other’s eyes! And then 
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draw close together and read the motto (that old namby- 
pamby motto, so stale and so new!) —I say, let her lips 
read it, and his construe it; and so divide the sweetmeat, 
young people, and crunch it between you. I have no 
teeth. Bitter almonds and sugar disagree with me, I 
tell you; but, for all that, shall not bon-bons melt in the 
mouth? 

We follow John up stairs to the General’s apartments, 
and enter with Mr. George Esmond Warrington, who 
makes a prodigious fine bow. There is only one lady in 
the room, seated near a window: there is not often much 
sunshine in Dean Street: the young lady in the window 
is no special beauty: but it is spring-time, and she is 
blooming vernally. A bunch of fresh roses is flushing in 
her cheek. I suppose her eyes are violets. If we lived a 
hundred years ago, and wrote in the “ Gentleman’s ” or 
the “ London Magazine,” we should tell Mr. Sylvanus 
Urban that her neck was the lily, and her shape the 
nymph’s; we should write an acrostic about her, and 
celebrate our Lambertella in an elegant poem, still to 
be read between a neat new engraved plan of the city 
of Prague and the King of Prussia’s camp, and a map 
of Maryland and the Delaware counties. 

Here is Miss Theo blushing like a rose. What could 
mamma have meant an hour since by insisting that she 
was very pale and tired, and had best not come out to- 
day with the rest of the party? They were gone to pay 
their compliments to my Lord Wrotham’s ladies, and 
thank them for the house in their absence; and papa 
was at the Horse Guards. He is in great spirits. I 
believe he expects some command, though mamma is in 
a sad tremor lest he should again be ordered abroad. 

“ Your brother and mine are going to see our little 
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brother at his school at the Chartreux. My brothers are 
both to be clergymen, I think,” Miss Theo continues. 
She is assiduously hemming at some article of boyish 
wearing-apparel as she talks. A hundred years ago, 
young ladies were not afraid either to make shirts, or 
to name them. Mind, I don’t say they were the worse 
or the better for that plain stitching, or plain speaking: 
and have not the least desire, my dear young lady, that 
you should make puddings or I should black boots. 

So Harry has been with them? “ He often comes, al- 
most every day,” Theo says, looking up in George’s face. 
“Poor fellow! He likes us better than the fine folks, 
who don’t care for him now—now he is no longer a fine 
folk himself,” adds the girl, smiling. “ Why have you 
not set up for the fashion, and frequented the chocolate- 
houses and the race-courses, Mr. Warrington?” 

“Has my brother got so much good out of his gay 
haunts or his grand friends, that I should imitate him?” 

“You might at least go to Sir Miles Warrington; 
sure his arms are open to receive you. Her ladyship 
was here this morning in her chair, and to hear her praises 
of you! She declares you are in a certain way to pre- 
ferment. She says his Royal Highness the Duke made 
much of ‘you at Court. When you are a great man, will 
you forget us, Mr. Warrington?” 

“Yes, when I am a great man I will, Miss Lambert.” 

“Well! Mr. George, then—” 

“ Mr. George!” 

“When papa and mamma are here, I suppose there 
need be no mistering,” says Theo, looking out of the 
window, ever so little frightened. “ And what have you 
been doing, sir? Reading books, or writing more of your 
tragedy? Is it going to be a tragedy to make us cry, 
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as we like them, or only to frighten us, as you like 
them?” 

“ There is plenty of killing, but, I fear, not much 
crying. I have not met many women. I have not been 
very intimate with those. I dare say what I have written 
is only taken out of books or parodied from poems which 
I have read and imitated like other young men. Women 
do not speak to me, generally; I am said to have a sar- 
castic way which displeases them.” 

‘“ Perhaps you never cared to please them?” inquires 
Miss Theo, with a blush. 

“TI displeased you last night; you know I did?” 

“Yes; only it can’t be called displeasure, and after- 
wards I thought I was wrong.” 

“Did you think about me at all when I was away, 
Theo?” 

“Yes, George—that is, Mr.—well, George! I thought 
you and papa were right about the play; and, as you 
said, that it was not real sorrow, only affectation, which 
was moving us. I wonder whether it is good or ill for- 
tune to see so clearly? Hetty and I agreed that we 
would be very careful, for the future, how we allowed 
ourselves to enjoy a tragedy. So, be careful when yours 
comes! What is the name of it?” 

‘He is not christened. Will you be the godmother? 
The name of the chief character is—” But at this very 
moment mamma and Miss Hetty arrived from their 
walk; and mamma straightway began protesting that 
she never expected to see Mr. Warrington at all that 
day—that is, she thought he might come—that is, it was 
very good of him to come, and the play and the supper 
of yesterday were all charming, except that Theo had a 
little headache this morning. 
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“T dare say it is better now, Mamma,” says Miss 
Hetty. 

“Indeed, my dear, it never was of any consequence; 
and I told mamma so,” says Miss Theo, with a toss of 
her head. 

Then they fell to talking about Harry. He was very 
low. He must have something to do. He was always 
going to the Military Coffee-house, and perpetually por- 
ing over the King of Prussia’s campaigns. It was not 
fair upon him, to bid him remain in London, after his 
deposition, as it were. He said nothing, but you could 
see how he regretted his previous useless life, and felt 
his present dependence, by the manner in which he 
avoided his former haunts and associates. Passing by 
the guard at St. James’s, with John Lambert, he had 
said to brother Jack, ““ Why mayn’'t I be a soldier, too? 
I amas tall as yonder fellow, and can kill with a fowling- 
piece as well as any man I know. But I can’t earn so 
much as sixpence a day. I have squandered my own 
bread, and now I am eating half my brother’s. He is 
the best of brothers, but so much the more shame that 
I should live upon him. Don’t tell my brother, Jack 
Lambert.” “ And my boy promised he wouldn't tell,” 
says Mrs. Lambert. No doubt. The girls were both 
out of the room when their mother made this speech to 
George Warrington. He, for his part, said he had 
written home to his mother—that half his little patri- 
mony, the other half likewise, if wanted, were at Harry’s 
disposal, for purchasing a commission, or for any other 
project which might bring him occupation or advance- 
ment. 

“He has got a good brother, that is sure. Let us 
hope for good times for him,” sighs the lady. 
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“The Danes always come pour qui scait attendre,” 
George said, in a low voice. 

“ What, you heard that? Ah, George! my Theo is 
an—Ah! never mind what she is, George Warrington,” - 
cried the pleased mother, with brimful eves saline 
am going to make a gaby of myself, as I did at the 
tragedy.” 

Now Mr. George had been revolving a fine private 
scheme, which he thought might turn to his brother’s 
advantage. After George’s presentation to his Royal 
Highness at Kensington, more persons than one, his 
friend General Lambert included, had told him that the 
Duke had inquired regarding him, and had asked why 
the young man did not come to his levee. Importunity 
so august could not but be satisfied. A day was ap- 
pointed between Mr. Lambert and his young friend, and 
they went to pay their duty to his Royal Highness at 
his house in Pall Mall. 

When it came to George’s turn to make a bow, the 
Prince was especially gracious; he spoke to Mr. War- 
rington at some length about Braddock and the war, and 
was apparently pleased with the modesty and intelli- 
gence of the young gentleman’s answers. George 
ascribed the failure of the expedition to the panic and 
surprise certainly, but more especially to the delays oc- 
casioned by the rapacity, selfishness, and unfair dealing 
of the people of the colonies towards the King’s troops 
who were come to defend them. “ Could we have moved, 
sir, a month sooner, the fort was certainly ours, and the 
little armiy had never been defeated,” Mr. Warrington 
said; in which observation his Royal Highness entirely 
concurred. 

“Tam told you saved yourself, sir, mainly by your 
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knowledge of the French language,” the Royal Duke 
then affably observed. Mr. Warrington modestly men- 
tioned how he had been in the French colonies in his 
youth, and had opportunities of acquiring that tongue. 

The Prince (who had a great urbanity when well 
pleased, and the finest sense of humour) condescended to 
ask who had taught Mr. Warrington the language; and 
to express his opinion, that, for the pronunciation, the 
French ladies were by far the best teachers. 

The young Virginian gentleman made a low bow, and 
said it was not for him to ‘gainsay his Royal Highness; 
upon which the Duke was good enough to say (in a 
jocose manner) that Mr. Warrington was a sly dog. 

Mr. W. remaining respectfully silent, the Prince con- 
tinued most kindly: “I take the field immediately 
against the French, who, as you know, are threatening 
his Majesty’s Electoral dominions. If you have a mind 
to make the campaign with me, your skill in the lan- 
guage may be useful, and I hope we shall be more for- 
tunate than poor Braddock!” Every eye was fixed on 
a young man to whom so great a Prince offered so signal 
a favour. 

And now it was that Mr. George thought he would 
make his very cleverest speech. “ Sir,” he said, “ your 
Royal Highness’s most kind proposal does me infinite 
honour, but—” 

“ But what, sir?” says the Prince, staring at him. 

“ But I have entered myself of the Temple, to study 
our laws, and to fit myself for my duties at home. If my 
having been wounded in the service of my country be 
any claim on your kindness, I would humbly ask that 
my brother, who knows the French language as well 
as myself, and has far more strength, courage, and 
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military genius, might be allowed to serve your Royal 
Highness in the place of —” 

“ Enough, enough, sir!” cried out the justly irritated 
son of the monarch. “ What? I offer you a favour, 
and you hand it over to your brother? Wait, sir, till I 
offer you another!” And with this the Prince turned 
his back upon Mr. Warrington, just as abruptly as he 
turned it on the French a few months afterwards. 

“Oh, George! oh, George! Here’s a pretty kettle 
of fish! ” groaned General Lambert, as he and his young 
friend walked home together. 


CHAP TERUIZSL 


IN WHICH THE PRINCE MARCHES UP THE HILL AND 
DOWN AGAIN 


E understand the respectful in- 
dignation of all loyal Britons 
when they come to read of 
Mr. George Warrington’s 
conduct towards a gallant 
and gracious Prince, the be- 
loved son of the best of mon- 
archs, and the Captain-Gen- 
eral of the British army. 
What an inestimable favour 
had not the young man 
slighted! What a chance of 
promotion had he not thrown 
away! Will Esmond, whose 
language was always rich in 
blasphemies, employed his 
very strongest curses in 
speaking of his cousin’s behaviour, and expressed his de- 
hight that the confounded young Mohock was cutting his 
own throat. Cousin Castlewood said that a savage gen- 
tleman had a right to scalp himself if he liked: or per- 
haps, he added charitably, our cousin Mr. Warrington 
heard enough of the war-whoop in Braddock’s affair, 
and has no more stomach for fighting. Mr. Will re- 
joiced that the younger brother had gone to the deuce, 
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and he rejoiced to think that the elder was following 
him. The first time he met the fellow, Will said, he 
should take care to let Mr. George know what he thought 
of him. 

“ If you intend to insult George, at least you had best 
take care that his brother Harry is out of hearing!” cried 
Lady Maria—on which we may fancy more curses ut- 
tered by Mr. Will, with regard to his twin kinsfolk. 

“ Ta, ta, ta!” says my lord. “ No more of this squab- 
bling! We can’t be all warriors in the family! ” 

“T never heard your lordship laid claim to be one!” 
says Maria. 

“Never, my dear; quite the contrary! Will is our 
champion, and one is quite enough in the house. So I 
dare say with the two Mohocks;—George is the stu- 
dent, and Harry is the fighting man. When you in- 
tended to quarrel, Will, what a pity it was you had 
not George, instead of t’other, to your hand!” 

“Your lordship’s hand is famous—at picquet,” says 
Will’s mother. 

“Tt is a pretty one!” says my lord, surveying his 
fingers, with a simper. “ My Lord Hervey’s glove and 
mine were of a size. Yes, my hand, as you say, is more 
fitted for cards than for war. Yours, my Lady Castle- 
wood, is pretty dexterous, too. How I bless the day 
when you bestowed it on my lamented father!” In this 
play of sarcasm, as in some other games of skill, his 
lordship was not sorry to engage, having a cool head, and 
being able to beat his family all round. 

Madame de Bernstein, when she heard of Mr. War- 
rington’s bévue, was exceedingly angry, stormed, and 
scolded her immediate household; and would have 
scolded George, but she was growing old, and had not 
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the courage of her early days. Moreover, she was a little 
afraid of her nephew, and respectful in her behaviour to 
him. ‘“ You will never make your fortune at Court, 
nephew!” she groaned, when, soon after his discom- 
fiture, the young gentleman went to wait upon her. 

“It was never my wish, Madam!” said Mr. George, 
in a very stately manner. 

“Your wish was to help Harry? You might hereafter 
have been of service to your brother, had you accepted 
the Duke’s offer. Princes do not love to have their 
favours refused, and I don’t wonder that his Royal 
Highness was offended.” 

“General Lambert said the same thing,” George con- 
fessed, turning rather red; “and I see now that I was 
wrong. But you must please remember that I had never 
seen a Court before, and I suppose I am scarce likely 
to shine in one.” 

“JT think possibly not, my good nephew,” says the 
aunt, taking snuff. 

“And what then?” asked George. “I never had 
ambition for that kind of glory, and can make myself 
quite easy without it. When his Royal Highness spoke 
to me—most kindly, as | own—my thought was, I shall 
make a very bad soldier, and my brother would be a very 
good one. He has a hundred good qualities for the pro- 
fession, in which I am deficient; and would have served 
a Commanding Officer far better than I ever could. 
Say the Duke is in battle, and his horse is shot, as my 
poor chief’s was at home, would he not be better for a 
beast that had courage and strength to bear him any- 
where, than with one that could not carry his weight? ” 

“ Au fait. His Royal Highness’s charger must be 
a strong one, my dear!” says the old lady. 
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“ Expende Hannibalem,” mutters George, with a 
shrug. “ Our Hannibal weighs no trifle.” 

“TI don’t quite follow you, sir, and your Hannibal,” 
the Baroness remarks. 

“When Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Lambert remonstrated 
with me as you have done, Madam,” George rejoins, with 
a laugh, “ I made this same defence which I am making 
to you. I said I offered to the Prince the best soldier 
in the family, and the two gentlemen allowed that my 
blunder at least had some excuse. Who knows but that 
they may set me right with his Royal Highness? The 
taste I have had of battles has shown me how little my 
genius inclines that way. We saw the Scotch play which 
everybody is talking about tother night. And 
when the hero, young Norval, said how he longed 
to follow to the field some warlike lord, I thought to 
myself, “How lke my Harry is to him, except that 
he doth not brag.’ Harry is pining now for a red 
coat, and if we don’t mind, will take the shilling. 
He has the map of Germany for ever under his eyes, 
and follows the King of Prussia everywhere. He is 
not afraid of men or gods. As for me, I love my books 
and quiet best, and to read about battles in Homer 
or Lucan.” 

“Then what made a soldier of you at all, my dear? 
And why did you not send Harry with Mr. Braddock, 
instead of going yourself?” asked Madame de Bern- 
stein. 

“My mother loved her younger son the best,” said 
George, darkly. “ Besides, with the enemy invading 
our country, it was my duty, as the head of our family, 
to go on the campaign. Had I been a Scotchman twelve 
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years ago, I should have been a—” - 
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“ F{ush, sir! or I shall be more angry than ever!” 
said the old lady with a perfectly pleased face. 

George’s explanation might thus appease Madame de 
Bernstein, an old woman whose principles, we fear, were 
but loose: but to the loyal heart of Sir Miles Warring- 
ton and his lady, the young man’s conduct gave a severe 
blow indeed! ‘I should have thought,” her ladyship 
said, “ from my sister Esmond Warrington’s letter, that 
my brother’s widow was a woman of good sense and 
judgment, and that she had educated her sons in a 
becoming manner. ~But what, Sir Miles, what, my 
dear Thomas Claypool, can we think of an education 
which has resulted so lamentably for both these young 
men?” : 

“The elder seems to know a power of Latin, though, 
and speaks the French and the German, too. I heard 
him with the Hanover Envoy, at the Baroness’s rout,” 
says Mr. Claypool. “The French he jabbered quite 
easy: and when he was at a loss for the High Dutch, he 
and the envoy began in Latin, and talked away till all 
the room stared.” 

“It is not language, but principles, Thomas Clay- 
pool!” exclaims the virtuous matron. “ What must Mr. 
Warrington’s principles be, when he could reject an 
offer made him by his Prince? Can he speak the High 
Dutch? So much the more ought he to have accepted 
his Royal Highness’s condescension, and made himself 
useful in the campaign! Look at our son, look at 
Miles!” 

“ Hold up thy head, Miley my boy!” says papa. 

“T trust, Sir Miles, that, as a member of the House 
of Commons, as an English gentleman, you will attend 
his Royal Highness’s levee to-morrow, and say, if such 
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an offer had been made to us for that child, we would 
have taken it, though our boy is but ten years of age.” 

“Faith, Miley, thou wouldst make a good little 
drummer or fifer!”’ says papa. ‘“ Shouldst like to be a 
little soldier, Miley?” 

“ Anything, sir, anything! a Warrington ought to 
be ready at any moment to have himself cut in pieces for 
his sovereign!” cries the matron, pointing to the boy; 
who, as soon as he comprehended his mother’s proposal, 
protested against it by a loud roar, in the midst of 
which he was removed by Screwby. In obedience to 
the conjugal orders, Sir Miles went to his Royal High- 
ness’s levee the next day, and made a protest of his love 
and duty, which the Prince deigned to accept, saying: 

“Nobody ever supposed that Sir Miles Warrington 
would ever refuse any place offered to him.” 

A compliment gracious indeed, and repeated every- 
where by Lady Warrington, as showing how implicitly 
the august family on the throne could rely on the loyalty 
of the Warringtons. 

Accordingly, when this worthy couple saw George, 
they received him with a ghastly commiseration, such as 
our dear relatives or friends will sometimes extend to 
us when we have done something fatal or clumsy in 
life; when we have come badly out of our lawsuit; when 
we enter the room just as the company has been abusing 
us; when our banker has broke; or we for our sad part 
have had to figure in the commercial columns of the 
London Gazette; when, in a word, we are guilty of 
some notorious fault, or blunder, or misfortune. Who 
does not know that face of pity? Whose dear relations 
have not so deplored him, not dead, but living? Not 
yours? Then, sir, if you have never been in scrapes; 
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if you have never sowed a handful of wild oats or two; 
if you have always been fortunate, and good, and care- 
ful, and butter has never melted in your mouth, and an 
imprudent word has never come out of it; if you have 
never sinned and repented, and been a fool and been 
sorry—then, sir, you are a wiseacre who won’t waste 
your time over an idle novel, and it is not de te that the 
fable is narrated. 

Not that it was just on Sir Miles’s part to turn upon 
George, and be angry with his nephew for refusing the 
offer of promotion made by his Royal Highness, for 
Sir Miles himself had agreed in George’s view of pur- 
suing quite other than a military career, and it was in 
respect to this plan of her son’s that Madam Esmond 
had written from Virginia to Sir Miles Warrington. 
George had announced to her his intention of entering 
at the Temple, and qualifying himself for the magis- 
terial and civil duties which, in the course of nature, he 
would be called to fulfil; nor could any one applaud 
his resolution more cordially than his uncle Sir Miles, 
who introduced George to a lawyer of reputation, under 
whose guidance we may fancy the young gentleman 
reading leisurely. Madam Esmond from home signified 
her approval of her son’s course, fully agreeing with 
Sir Miles (to whom and his lady she begged to send her 
grateful remembrances) that the British Constitution 
was the envy-of the world, and the proper object of every 
English gentleman’s admiring study. The chief point 
to which George’s mother objected was the notion that 
Mr. Warrington should have to sit down in the Temple 
dinner-hall, and cut at a shoulder of mutton, and drink 
small-beer out of tin pannikins, by the side of rough 
students who wore gowns like the parish-clerk. George’s 
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loyal younger brother shared, too, this repugnance. 
Anything was good enough for him, Harry said; he was 
a younger son, and prepared to rough it; but George 
in a gown, and dining in a mess with three nobody’s sons 
off dirty pewter platters! Marry never could relish 
this condescension on his brother’s part, or fancy George 
in his proper place at any except the high table; and 
was sorry that a plan Madam Esmond hinted at in her 
letters was not feasible—viz., that an application should 
be made to the Master of the Temple, who should be 
informed that Mr. George Warrington was a gentleman 
of most noble birth, and of great property in America, 
and ought only to sit with the very best company in the 
Hall. Rather to Harry’s discomfiture, when he com- 
municated his own and his mother’s ideas to the gentle- 
men’s new coffee-house friend Mr. Spencer, Mr. Spen- 
cer received the proposal with roars of laughter; and I 
cannot learn, from the Warrington papers, that any 
application was made to the Master of the Temple on 
this subject. Besides his literary and historical pur- 
suits, which were those he most especially loved, Mr. 
Warrington studied the laws of his country, attended 
the courts at Westminster, where he heard a Henley, 
a Pratt, a Murray, and those other great fan.ous schools 
of eloquence and patriotism, the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Gradually Mr. Warrington made acquaintance with 
some of the members of the House and the Bar; who, 
when they came to know him, spoke of him as a young 
gentleman of good parts and good breeding, and in 
terms so generally complimentary, that his good uncle’s 
heart relented towards him, and Dora and Flora began 
once more to smile upon him. This reconciliation dated 
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from the time when his Royal Highness the Duke, after 
having been defeated by the French, in the affair of 
Hastenbeck, concluded the famous capitulation with the 
French, which his Majesty George II. refused to ratify. 
His Royal Highness, as ’tis well known, flung up his 
commissions after this disgrace, laid down his com- 
mander’s baton—which, it must be confessed, he had not 
wielded with much luck or dexterity—and never again 
appeared at the head of armies or in public life. The 
stout warrior would not allow a word of complaint 
against his father and sovereign to escape his lips; but, 
as he retired with his wounded honour, and as he would 
have no interest or authority more, nor any places to 
give, it may be supposed that Sir Miles Warrington’s 
anger against his nephew diminished as his respect for 
his Royal Highness diminished. 

As our two gentlemen were walking in St. James’s 
Park, one day, with their friend Mr. Lambert, they met 
his Royal Highness in plain clothes and without a star, 
and made profound bows to the Prince, who was pleased 
to stop and speak to them. 

He asked Mr. Lambert how he liked my Lord Ligo- 
nier, his new chief at the Horse Guards, and the new 
duties there in which he was engaged? And, recognizing 
the young men, with that fidelity of memory for which 
his Royal race hath ever been remarkable, he said to 
Mr. Warrington: 

“You did well, sir, not to come with me when I asked 
you in the spring.” 

“I was sorry, then, sir,” Mr. Warrington said, mak- 
ing a very low reverence, “ but I am more sorry now.” 

On which the Prince said, “ Thank you, sir,” and, 
touching his hat, walked away. And the circumstances 
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of this interview, and the discourse which passed at it, 
being related to Mrs. Esmond Warrington in a letter 
from her younger son, created so deep an impression 
in that lady’s mind, that she narrated the anecdote many 
hundreds of times until all her friends and acquaintances 
knew and, perhaps, were tired of it. . 

Our gentlemen went through the Park, and so towards 
the Strand, where they had business. And Mr. Lam- 
bert, pointing to the lion on the top of the Earl of 
Northumberland’s house at Charing Cross, says:— 

“Harry Warrington! your brother is like yonder 
lion.” 

“ Because he is as brave as one,” says Harry. 

“ Because I respect virgins!” says George, laughing. 

‘“ Because you are a stupid lion. Because you turn 
your back on the East, and absolutely salute the setting 
sun. Why, child, what earthly good can you get by 
being civil to a man in hopeless dudgeon and disgrace? 
Your uncle will be more angry with you than ever—and 
so am I, sir.’ But Mr. Lambert was always laughing 
in his waggish way, and, indeed, he did not look the 
least angry. 


CHAPTER LXII 
ARMA VIRUMQUE 


(YNDEED, if Harry War- 
rington had a_ passion 
||| for military pursuits and 
25 studies, there was enough 
of war stirring in Europe, 
| and enough talk in all so- 
|| eieties which he frequented 
|| in London, to excite and 
| inflame him. Though our 
“li|, own gracious Prince of the 
fivwiys, house of Hanover had 
is been beaten, the Protes- 
Wt? tant Hero, the King of 
Prussia, was filling the 
world with his glory, and 
winning those astonishing 
victories in which I deem it fortunate on my own account 
that my poor Harry took no part; for then his veracious 
biographer would have had to narrate battles the de- 
scription whereof has been undertaken by another pen. 
I am glad, I say, that Harry Warrington was not at 
Rossbach on that famous Gunpowder féte-day, on the 
5th of November, in the year 1757; nor at that tre- 
mendous slaughtering-match at Leuthen, which the 
Prussian king played a month afterwards; for these 


prodigious actions will presently be narrated in other 
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volumes, which I and all the world are eager to behold. 
Would you have this history compete with yonder book? 
Could my jaunty yellow park-phaeton run counter to 
that grim chariot of thundering war? Could my meek 
little jog-trot Pegasus meet the shock of yon steed of 
foaming bit and flaming nostril? Dear, kind reader 
(with whom I love to talk from time to time, stepping 
down from the stage where our figures are performing, 
attired in the habits and using the parlance of past 
ages),—my kind, patient reader! it is a mercy for both 
of us that Harry Warrington did not follow the King 
of the Borussians, as he was minded to do, for then I 
should have had to describe battles which Carlyle is 
going to paint: and I don’t wish you should make 
odious comparisons between me and that master. 

Harry Warrington not only did not join the King of 
the Borussians, but he pined and chafed at not going. 
He led a sulky, useless life, that is the fact. He dangled 
about the military coffee-houses. He did not care for 
reading anything save a newspaper. His turn was not 
literary. He even thought novels were stupid; and, 
as for the ladies crying their eyes out over Mr. Richard- 
son, he could not imagine how they could be moved by 
any such nonsense. He used to laugh in a very hearty, 
jolly way, but a little late, and some time after the joke 
was over. Pray, why should all gentlemen have a lit- 
erary taste? and do we like some of our friends the worse 
because they never turned a couplet in their lives? 
Ruined, perforce idle, dependent on his brother for sup- 
plies, if he read a book falling asleep over it, with no 
fitting work for his great strong hands to do—how lucky 
it is that he did not get into more trouble. Why in the 
case of Achilles himself, when he was sent by his mamma 
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to the court of King What-d’ye-call’im in order to be 
put out of harm’s reach, what happened to him amongst 
a parcel of women with whom he was made to idle his life 
away? And how did Pyrrhus come into the world? 
A powerful mettlesome young Achilles ought not to be 
leading-stringed by women too much; is out of his place 
dawdling by distaff or handling coffee-cups; and when 
he is not fighting, depend on it, is likely to fall into much 
worse mischief. 

Those soft-hearted women, the two elder ladies of 
the Lambert family, with whom he mainly consorted, 
had an untiring pity and kindness for Harry, such as 
women only—and only a few of those—can give. If 
a man is in grief, who cheers him; in trouble, who con- 
soles him; in wrath, who soothes him; in joy, who makes 
him doubly happy; in prosperity, who rejoices; in dis- 
grace, who backs him against the world, and dresses with 
gentle unguents and warm poultices the rankling 
wounds made by the slings and arrows of outrageous 
Fortune? Who but woman, if you please? You who 
are ill and sore from the buffets of Fate, have you one 
or two of these sweet physicians? Return thanks to the 
gods that they have left you so much of consolation. 
What gentleman is not more or less a Prometheus? Who 
has not his rock (ai, ai), his chain (ea, ea), and his liver 
in a deuce of a condition? But the sea-nymphs come— 
the gentle, the sympathizing; they kiss our writhing 
feet; they moisten our parched lips with their tears; 
they do their blessed best to console us Titans; they 
don’t turn their backs upon us after our overthrow. 

Now Theo and her mother were* full of pity for 
Harry; but Hetty’s heart was rather hard and seem- 
ingly savage towards him. She chafed that his position 
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was not more glorious; she was angry that he was still 
dependent and idle. The whole world was in arms, and 
could he not carry a musket? It was harvest time, and 
hundreds of thousands of reapers were out with their 
flashing sickles; could he not use his, and cut down his — 
sheaf or two of glory? 

“ Why, how savage the little thing is with him!” says 
papa, after a scene in which, according to her wont, Miss 
Hetty had been firing little shots into that quivering 
target which came and set itself up in Mrs. Lambert’s 
drawing-room every day. 

“Her conduct is perfectly abominable!” cries mamma; 
“ she deserves to be whipped, and sent to bed.” 

“ Perhaps, mother, it is because she likes him better 
than any of us do,” says Theo, “and it is for his sake 
that Hetty is angry. If I were fond of —of some one, 
I should like to be able to admire and respect him always 
—to think everything he did right—and my gentleman 
better than all the gentlemen in the world!” 

“The truth is, my dear,” answers Mrs. Lambert, 
“that your father is so much better than all the world, 
he has spoiled us. Did you ever see any one to compare 
with him?” 

“Very few, indeed,” owns Theo, with a biush. 

“Very few. Who is so good-tempered?” 

“ T think nobody, Mamma,” Theo acknowledges. 

pTesO braves — 

“Why, I dare say Mr. Wolfe, or Harry, or Mr. 
George, are very brave.” 

“ Or so learned and witty?” 

‘“T am sure Mi® George seems very learned, and witty 
too, in his way,” says Theo; “and his manners are very 
fine—you own they are. Madame de Bernstein says 
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they are, and she hath seen the world. Indeed, Mr. 
George has a lofty way with him, which I don’t see in 
other people; and in reading books, I find he chooses the 
fine noble things always, and loves them in spite of all 
his satire. He certainly is of a satirical turn, but then 
he is only bitter against mean things and people. No 
gentleman hath a more tender heart, I am sure; and 
but yesterday, after he had been talking so bitterly as 
you said, I happened to look out of window, and saw 
him stop and treat a whole crowd of little children to 
apples at the stall at the corner. And the day before 
yesterday, when he was coming and brought me the 
Moliére, he stopped and gave money to a beggar, and 
how charmingly, sure, he reads the French! I agree with 
him though about Tartuffe, though ‘tis so wonderfully 
clever and lively, that a mere villain and hypocrite is a 
figure too mean to be made the chief of a great piece. 
Iago, Mr. George said, is near as great a villain; but 
then he is not the first character of the tragedy, which 
is Othello, with his noble weakness. But what fine ladies 
and gentlemen Moliere represents,—so Mr. George 
thinks—and—but oh, I don’t dare to repeat the verses 
after him.” 

“ But you know them by heart, my dear?” asks Mrs. 
Lambert. 

And Theo replies, “O yes, Mamma! I know them 
by...) Nonsense! 

I here fancy osculations, palpitations, and exit Miss 
Theo, blushing like a rose. Why had she stopped in her 
sentence? Because mamma was looking at her so oddly. 
And why was mamma looking at her so oddly? And 
why had she looked after Mr. George, when he was 
going away, and looked for him when he was coming? 


George's Friends 
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Ah, and why do cheeks blush, and why do roses bloom? 
Old 'Time is still a-flying. Old spring and bud time; 
old summer and bloom time; old autumn and seed time; 
old winter time, when the cracking, shivering old tree- 
tops are bald or covered with snow. 

A few minutes after George arrived, Theo would 
come down stairs with a fluttering heart, maybe, and a 
sweet nosegay in her cheeks, just culled, as it were, fresh 
in his honour; and I suppose she must have been con- 
stantly at that window which commanded the street, and 
whence she could espy his generosity to the sweep, or 
his purchases from the apple-woman. But if it was 
Harry who knocked, she remained in her own apartment 
with her work or her books, sending her sister to receive 
the young gentleman, or her brothers when the elder 
was at home from college, or Doctor Crusius from the 
Chartreux gave the younger leave to go home. And 
what good eyes Theo must have had—and often in the 
evening, too—to note the difference between Harry’s 
yellow hair and George’s dark locks, and between their 
figures, though they were so like that people continually 
were mistaking one for the other brother. Now it is 
certain that Theo never mistook one or t’other; and that 
Hetty, for her part, was not in the least excited, or 
rude, or pert, when she found the black-haired gentle- 
man in her mother’s drawing-room. 

Our friends could come when they liked to Mr. Lam- 
bert’s house, and stay as long as they chose; and, one 
day, he of the golden locks was sitting on a couch there, 
in an attitude of more than ordinary idleness and de- 
spondency, when who should come down to him but Miss 
Hetty? I say it was a most curious thing (though the 
girls would have gone to the rack rather than own any 
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collusion), that when Harry called, Hetty appeared; 
when George arrived, Theo somehow came; and so, 
according to the usual dispensation, it was Miss Lam- 
bert, junior, who now arrived to entertain the younger 
Virginian. 

After usual ceremonies and compliments, we may 
imagine that the lady says to the gentleman: 

‘And pray, sir, what makes your honour look so 
glum this morning? ” 

“ Ah, Hetty!” says he. “I have nothing else to do 
but to look glum. I remember when we were boys—and 
I a rare idle one, you may be sure—I would always be 
asking my tutor for a holiday, which I would pass very 
likely swinging on a gate, or making ducks and drakes 
over the pond, and those do-nothing days were always 
the most melancholy. What have I got to do now from 
morning till night?” 

“ Breakfast, walk—dinner, walk—tea, supper, I sup- 
pose; and a pipe of your Virginia,” says Miss Hetty, 
tossing her head. 

“ T tell you what, when I went back with Charley to 
the Chartreux tother night, I had a mind to say to 
the master, “'Teach me, sir. Here’s a boy knows a deal 
more Latin and Greek, at thirteen, than I do, who am 
ten years older. I have nothing to do from morning 
till night, and I might as well go to my books again, and 
see if I can repair my idleness as a boy.’ Why do you 
laugh, Hetty?” 

“IT laugh to faney you at the head of a class, and 
called up by the master!” cries Hetty. 

* I shouldn’t be at the head of the class,’ Harry says, 
humbly. “ George might be at the head of any class, 
but I am not a book-man, you see; and when I was 
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young, neglected myself, and was very idle. We would 
not let our tutors cane us much at home, but, if we had, 
it might have done me good.” 

Hetty drubbed with her little foot, and looked at 
the young man sitting before her—strong, idle, melan- 
choly. 

“ Upon my word, it might do you good now!” she 
was minded to say. “ What does Charley say about the 
caning at school? Does his account of it set you long- 
ing for it, pray?” she asked. 

“ His account of his school,” Harry answered, simply, 
“makes me see that I have been idle when I ought to 
have worked, and that I have not a genius for books, and 
for what am I good? Only to spend my patrimony when 
I come abroad, or to lounge at coffee-houses or race- 
courses, or to gallop behind dogs when I am at home. 
I am good for nothing, I am.” 

“What, such a great, brave, strong fellow as you 
good for nothing?” cries Het. “I would not confess 
as much to any woman, if I were twice as good for 
nothing!” 

“What am I to do? I ask for leave to go into the 
army, and Madam Esmond does not answer me. ’Tis 
the only thing I am fit for. I have no money to buy. 
Having spent all my own, and so much of my brother’s, 
I cannot and won’t ask for more. If my mother would 
but send me to the army, you know I would jump to 
go.” 

“Eh! A gentleman of spirit does not want a woman 
to buckle his sword on for him, or to clean his firelock! 
What was that our papa told us of the young gentle- 
man at court yesterday?—Sir John Armytage—” 

“ Sir John Armytage? I used to know him when I 
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frequented White’s and the club-houses—a fine, noble 
young gentleman, of a great estate in the North.” 

‘“ And engaged to be married to a famous beauty, too 
—Miss Howe, my Lord Howe’s sister—but that, I sup- 
pose, is not an obstacle to gentlemen? ” 

“An obstacle to what?” asks the gentleman. 

“ An obstacle to glory!” says Miss Hetty. “I think 
no woman of spirit would say ‘ Stay!’ though she adored 
her lover ever so much, when his country said “Go!” Sir 
John had volunteered for the expedition which is pre- 
paring, and being at court yesterday his Majesty asked 
him when he would be ready to go? ‘ To-morrow, please 
your Majesty,’ replies Sir John, and the King said that 
was a soldier’s answer. My father himself is longing 
to go, though he has mamma and all us brats at home. 
O dear, O dear! Why wasn’t I a man myself? Both 
my brothers are for the Church; but, as for me, I know 
I should have made a famous little soldier!” And so 
speaking, this young person strode about the room, wear- 
ing a most courageous military aspect, and looking as 
bold as Joan of Are. 

Harry beheld her with a tender admiration. “TI 
think,” says he, “ I would hardly like to see a musket on 
that little shoulder, nor a wound on that pretty face, 
Pletives 

“Wounds! who fears wounds?” cries the little maid. 
“ Muskets? If I could carry one, I would use it. You 
men fancy that we women are good for nothing but to 
make puddings or stitch samplers. Why wasn’t I a 
man, I say? George was reading to us yesterday out 
of Tasso—look, here it is, and I thought the verses ap- 
plied to me. See! Here is the book, with the mark in 
it where we left off.” 
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“ With the mark in it?” says Harry dutifully. 

~ Yes! it is about a woman who is disappointed be- 
cause—because her brother does not go to war, and she 
says of herself — 


*** Alas! why did not Heaven these members frail 
With lively force and vigour strengthen, so 
That I this silken gown .. .’” 


“ Silken gown?” says downright Harry, with a look 
of inquiry. 

“Well, sir, I know ’tis but calimanco;—but so it is 
in the bbok— 


“se. . . this silken gown and slender veil 


Might for a breastplate and a helm forego; 

Then should not heat, nor cold, nor rain, nor hail, 
Nor storms that fall, nor blust’ring winds that blow, 
Withhold me; but I would, both day and night, 

In pitched field or private combat, fight—’ 


“Fight? Yes, that I would! Why are both my brothers 
to be parsons, I say? One of my papa’s children ought 
to be a soldier! ” 

Harry laughed, a very gentle, kind laugh, as he looked 
at her. He felt that he would not like much to hit such 
a tender little warrior as that. 

“ Why,” says he, holding a finger out, “I think here 
is a finger nigh as big as your arm. How would you 
stand up before a great, strong man? I should like to 
see a man try and injure you, though; I should just like 
to see him! You little, delicate, tender creature! Do 
you suppose any scoundrel would dare to do anything 
unkind to you?” And, excited by this flight of his imag- 
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ination, Harry fell to walking up and down the room, 
too, chafing at the idea of any rogue of a Frenchman 
daring to be rude to Miss Hester Lambert. 

It was a belief in this silent courage of his which sub- 
jugated Hetty, and this quality which she supposed him 
to possess, which caused her specially to admire him. 
Miss Hetty was no more bold, in reality, than Madam 
Erminia, whose speech she had been reading out of the 
book, and about whom Mr. Harry Warrington never 
heard one single word. He may have been in the room 
when brother George was reading his poetry out to the 
ladies, but his thoughts were busy with his own affairs, 
and he was entirely bewildered with your Clotildas and 
Erminias, and giants, and enchanters, and nonsense. 
No, Miss Hetty, I say and believe, had nothing of the 
virago in her composition; else, no doubt, she would 
have taken a fancy to a soft young fellow with a literary 
turn, or a genius for playing the flute, according to the 
laws of contrast and nature provided in those cases; and 
who has not heard how great, strong men have an affinity 
for frail, tender little women; how tender little women 
are attracted by great, honest, strong men; and how 
your burly heroes and champions of war are constantly 
henpecked?) If Mr. Harry Warrington falls in love 
with a woman who is like Miss Lambert in disposition, 
and if he marries her—without being conjurors, I think 
we may all see what the end will be. 

So, whilst Hetty was firing her little sarcasms into 
Harry, he for a while scarcely felt that they were sting- 
ing him, and let her shoot on without so much as taking 
the trouble to shake the little arrows out of his hide. 
Did she mean by her sneers and innuendoes to rouse him 
into action? He was too magnanimous to understand 
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such small hints. Did she mean to shame him by saying 
that she, a weak woman, would don the casque and 
breastplate? The simple fellow either melted at the idea 
of her being in danger, or at the notion of her fighting 
fell a-laughing. 

“ Pray what is the use of having a strong hand if you 
only use it to hold a skein of silk for my mother? ” cries 
Miss Hester; “and what is the good of being ever so 
strong in a drawing-room? Nobody wants you to throw 
anybody out of window, Harry! A strong man, indeed! 
I suppose there’s a stronger at Bartholomew Fair. 
James Wolfe is not a strong man. He seems quite 
weakly and ill. When he was here last, he was cough- 
_ Ing the whole time, and as pale as if he had seen a ghost.” 

“IT never could understand why a man should be 
frightened at a ghost,” says Harry. 

*““ Pray, have you seen one, sir?” asks the pert young 
lady. 

“No. I thought I did once at home—when we were 
boys; but it was only Nathan in his night-shirt; but I 
wasn’t frightened when I thought he was a ghost. I 
believe there’s no such things. Our nurses tell a pack 
of lies about ’em,” says Harry, gravely. “ George was 
a little frightened; but then he’s—” Here he paused. 

“Then George is what?” asked Hetty. 

“George is different from me, that’s all. Our 
mother’s a bold woman as ever you saw, but she screams 
at seeing a mouse—always does—can’t help it. It’s her 
nature. So, you see, perhaps my brother can’t bear 
ghosts. I don’t mind ’em.” 

“ George always says you would have made a better 
soldier than he.” 

“ So I think I should, if I had been allowed to try. 
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But he can do a thousand things better than me, or any- 
body else in the world. Why didn’t he let me volunteer 
on Braddock’s expedition? I might have got knocked 
on the head, and then I should have been pretty much as 
useful as I am now, and then I shouldn’t have ruined 
myself, and brought people to point at me and say that 
T had disgraced the name of Warrington. Why mayn't 
I go on this expedition, and volunteer like Sir John 
Armytage? Oh, Hetty! I’m a miserable fellow—that’s 
what I am.” And the miserable fellow paced the room 
at double quick time. “I wish I had never come to 
Kurope,” he groaned out. 

“What a compliment to us! Thank you, Harry!” 
But presently, on an appealing look from the gentle- 
man, she added, “ Are you—are you thinking of going 
home? ” 

“ And have all Virginia jeering at me! There’s not 
a gentleman there that wouldn’t, except one, and him 
my mother doesn’t like. I should be ashamed to go 
home now, I think. You don’t know my mother, Hetty. 
I ain’t afraid of most things; but, somehow, I am of 
her. What shall I say to her, when she says, ‘ Harry, 
where’s your patrimony?’ ‘Spent, mother,’ I shall have 
to say. ‘What have you done with it?’ ‘ Wasted it, 
mother, and went to prison after.’ ‘ Who took you out 
of prison?’ ‘ Brother George, Ma’am, he took me out 
of prison; and now I’m come back, having done no good 
for myself, with no profession, no prospects, no nothing 
—only to look after negroes, and be scolded at home; or 
to go to sleep at sermons; or to play at cards, and drink, 
and fight cocks at the taverns about.’ How can I look 
the gentlemen of the country in the face? I’m ashamed 
to go home in this way, I say. I must and will do 
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something! What shall I do, Hetty? Ah! what shall 
dot 

“Do? What did Mr. Wolfe do at Louisbourg? I 
as he was, and in love as we knew him to be, he didn’t 
stop to be nursed by his mother, Harry, or to dawdle 
with his sweetheart. He went on the King’s service, and 
hath come back covered with honour. If there is to be 
another great campaign in America, papa says he is 
sure of a great command.” 

“I wish he would take me with him, and that a ball 
would knock me on the head and finish me,” groaned 
Harry. “ You speak to me, Hetty, as though it were 
my fault that I am not in the army, when you know I 
would give—give, forsooth, what have I to give?—yes! 
my life to go on service!” 

“ Life indeed!” says Miss Hetty, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“You don’t seem to think that of much value, Hetty,” 
remarked Harry, sadly. “ No more it is—to anybody. 
I’m a poor useless fellow. I’m not even free to throw 
it away as I would like, being under orders here and at 
home.” 

“* Orders, indeed! Why under orders?” cries Miss 
Hetty. “ Aren’t you tall enough, and old cnough, to 
act for yourself, and must you have George for a master 
here, and your mother for a schoolmistress at home? If 
I were a man, I would do something famous before I 
was two-and-twenty years old, that I would! I would 
have the world speak of me. I wouldn’t dawdle at 
apron-strings. I wouldn’t curse my fortune—I’d make 
it. I vow and declare I would!” 

Now, for the first time, Harry began to wince at the 
words of his young lecturer. 
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“No negro on our estate is more a slave than I am, 
Hetty,” he said, turning very red as he addressed her; 
“but then, Miss Lambert, we don’t reproach the poor 
fellow for not being free. That isn’t generous. At 
least that isn’t the way I understand honour. Perhaps 
with women it’s different, or I may be wrong, and have 
no right to be hurt at a young girl telling me what my 
faults are. Perhaps my faults are not my faults—only 
my cursed luck. You have been talking ever so long 
about this gentleman volunteering, and that man win- 
ning glory, and cracking up their courage as if I had 
none of my own. I suppose, for the matter of that, ’m 
as well provided as other gentlemen. I don’t brag: but 
I’m not afraid of Mr. Wolfe, nor of Sir John Army- 
tage, nor of anybody else that ever I saw. How can 
I buy a commission when I’ve spent my last shilling, 
or ask my brother for more who has already halved 
with me? A gentleman of my rank can’t go a common 
soldier—else, by Jupiter, I would! And if a ball fin- 
ished me, I suppose Miss Hetty Lambert wouldn’t be 
very sorry. It isn’t kind, Hetty—I didn’t think it of 
you.” 

“What is it I have said?” asks the young lady. “I 
have only said Sir John Armytage has volunteered, and 
Mr. Wolfe has covered himself with honour, and you 
begin to scold me! How can I help it if Mr. Wolfe is 
brave and famous? Is that any reason you should be 
angry, pray?” 

“T didn’t say angry,’ 
I was hurt.” 

“Oh, indeed! I thought such a little creature as I 
am couldn’t hurt anybody! Im sure ’tis mighty com- 
plimentary to me to say that a young lady whose arm 
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said Harry, gravely. “TI said 
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is no bigger than your little finger can hurt such a great 
strong man as you!” 

“ I scarce thought you would try, Hetty,” the young 
man said. “ You see, I’m not used to this kind of wel- 
come in this house.” 

“ What is it, my poor boy?” asks kind Mrs. Lambert, 
looking in at the door at this Juncture, and finding the 
youth with a very woe-worn countenance. 

“ Oh, we have heard the story before, Mamma!” says 
Hetty, hurriedly. “ Harry is making his old complaint 
of having nothing to do. And he is quite unhappy; and 
he is telling us so over and over again, that’s all.” 

“So are you hungry over and over again, my dear! 
Is that a reason why your papa and I should leave off 
giving you dinner?” cries mamma, with some emotion. 
“Will you stay and have ours, Harry? ’Tis just three 
o'clock!” Harry agreed to stay, after a few faint nega- 
tions. “My husband dines abroad. We are but three 
women, so you will have a dull dinner,” remarks Mrs. 
Lambert. 

“We shall have a gentleman to enliven us, Mamma, 
I dare say!” says Madam Pert, and then looked in 
mamma’s face with that admirable gaze of blank inno- 
cence which Madam Pert knows how to assume when 
she has been specially and successfully wicked. 

When the dinner appeared Miss Hetty came down 
stairs, and was exceedingly chatty, lively, and enter- 
taining. Theo did not know that any little difference 
had occurred, (such, alas, my Christian friends, will 
happen in the most charming families,) did not know, 
I say, that anything had happened until Hetty’s un- 
common sprightliness and gaiety roused her suspicions. 
Hetty would start a dozen subjects of conversation—the 
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King of Prussia, and the news from America; the last 
masquerade, and the highwayman shot near Barnet; 
and when her sister, admiring this volubility, inquired 
the reason of it, with her eyes,— 

“Qh, my dear, you need not nod and wink at me!” 
cries Hetty. “ Mamma asked Harry on purpose to 
enliven us, and I am talking until he begins,— just like 
the fiddles at the playhouse, you know, Theo! First the 
fiddles. Then the play. Pray begin, Harry!” 

“ Hester!” cries mamma. 

“IT merely asked Harry to entertain us. You said 
yourself, mother, that we were only three women, and 
the dinner would be dull for a gentleman; unless, in- 
deed, he chose to be very lively.” 

“Tm not that on most days—and, heaven knows, on 
this day less than most,” says poor Harry. 

“Why on this day less than another? Tuesday is as 
good a day to be lively as Wednesday. The only day 
when we mustn’t be lively is Sunday. Well, you know 
it is, Ma’am! We mustn’t sing, nor dance, nor do any- 
thing on Sunday.” 

And in this naughty way the young woman went on 
for the rest of the evening, and was complimented by 
her mother and sister when poor Harry took his leave. 
He was not ready of wit, and could not fling back the 
taunts which Hetty cast against him. Nay, had he been 
able to retort, he would have been silent. He was too 
generous to engage in that small war, and chose to take 
all Hester’s sarcasms without an attempt to parry or 
evade them. Very likely the young lady watched and 
admired that magnanimity, while she tried it so cruelly. 
And after one of her fits of ill behaviour, her parents and 
friends had not the least need to scold her, as she can- 
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didly told them, because she suffered a great deal more 
than they ‘would ever have had her, and her conscience 
punished her a great deal more severely than her kind 
elders would have thought of doing. I suppose she lies 
awake all that night, and tosses and tumbles in her bed. 
I suppose she wets her pillow with tears, and should not 
mind about her sobbing: unless it kept her sister awake; 
unless she was unwell the next day, and the doctor had 
to be fetched; unless the whole family is to be put 
to discomfort; mother to choke over her dinner 
in flurry and indignation; father to eat his roast-beef 
in silence and with bitter sauce: everybody to look 
at the door each time it opens, with a vague hope 
that Harry is coming in. If Harry does not come, 
why at least does not George come? thinks Miss 
Theo. 

Sometime in the course of the evening comes a billet 
from George Warrington, with a large nosegay of 
lilacs, per Mr. Gumbo. “I send my best duty and re- 
gards to Mrs. Lambert and the ladies,” George says, 
“and humbly beg to present to Miss Theo this nosegay 
of lilacs, which she says she loves in the early spring. 
You must not thank me for them, please, but the gar- 
dener of Bedford House, with whom I have made great 
friends by presenting him with some dried specimens of 
a Virginian plant which some ladies don’t think as fra- 
grant as lilacs. 

‘““T have been in the garden almost all the day. It 
is alive with sunshine and spring: and I have been com- 
posing two scenes of you know what, and polishing the 
verses which the Page sings in the fourth act, under 
Sybilla’s window, which she cannot hear, poor thing, 
because she has just had her head off.” 
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‘“ Provoking! I wish he would not always sneer and 
laugh! ‘The verses are beautiful,” says Theo. 

“ You really think so, my dear?’ How very odd!” re- 
marks papa. 

Little Het looks up from her dismal corner with a 
faint smile of humour. Theo’s secret is a secret for 
nobody in the house, it seems. Can any young people 
guess what it is? Our young lady continues to read: 

“Spencer has asked the famous Mr. Johnson to 
breakfast to-morrow, who condescends to hear the play, 
and who won’t, I hope, be too angry because my heroine 
undergoes the fate of his in ‘ Irene.’ I have heard he 
came up to London himself as a young man with only 
his tragedy in his wallet. Shall I ever be able to get 
mine played? Can you fancy the catcall music begin- 
ning, and the pit hissing at that perilous part of the 
fourth act, where my executioner comes out from the 
closet with his great sword, at the awful moment when 
he is called upon to amputate? They say Mr. Fielding, 
when the pit hissed at a part of one of his pieces about 
which Mr. Garrick had warned him, said, “ Hang them, 
they have found it out, have they?’ and finished his 
punch in tranquillity. I suppose his wife was not in 
the boxes. There are some women to whom I would be 
very unwilling to give pain, and there are some to whom 
I would give the best I have.” 

“Whom can he mean? The letter is to you, my dear. 
I protest he is making love to your mother before my 
face!” cries papa to Hetty, who only gives a little sigh, 
puts her hand in her father’s hand, and then with- 
draws it. 

“To whom I would give the best I have. To-day it 
is only a bunch of lilacs. To-morrow it may be what?— 
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a branch of rue—a sprig of bays, perhaps—anything, so 
it be my best and my all. 

“ T have had a fine long day, and all to myself. What 
do you think of Harry playing truant?” (Here we may 
imagine, what they call in France, or what they used 
to call, when men dared to speak or citizens to hear, sen- 
sation dans Vauditoire. ) 

“I suppose Carpezan wearied the poor fellow’s ex- 
istence out. Certain it is he has been miserable for weeks 
past; and a change of air and scene may do him good. 
This morning, quite early, he came to my room; and 
told me he had taken a seat in the Portsmouth machine, 
and proposed to go to the Isle of Wight, to the army 
there.” 

The army! Hetty looks very pale at this announce- 
ment, and her mother continues :— 

“ And a little portion of it, namely, the thirty-second 
regiment, is commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Rich- 
mond Webb—the nephew of the famous old General 
under whom my grandfather Esmond served in the great 
wars of Marlborough. Mr. Webb met us at our uncle’s, 
accosting us very politely, and giving us an invitation 
to visit him at his regiment. Let my poor brother go 
and listen to his darling music of fife and drum! He 
bade me tell the ladies that they should hear from him. 
I kiss their hands, and go to dress for dinner, at the 
‘Star and Garter,’ in Pall Mall. We are to have Mr. 
Soame Jenyns, Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Walpole, possi- 
bly, if he is not too fine to dine in a tavern; a young 
Trishman, a Mr. Bourke, who, they say, is a wonder of 
eloquence and learning—in fine, all the wits of Mr. 
Dodsley’s shop. Quick, Gumbo, a coach, and my French 
grey suit! And if gentlemen ask me, “Who gave you 
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that sprig of lilac you wear on your heart-side?’ I shall 
call a bumper, and give Lilac for a toast.” 


I fear there is no more rest for Hetty on this night 
than on the previous one, when she had behaved so 
mutinously to poor Harry Warrington. Some secret 
resolution must have inspired that gentleman, for, after 
leaving Mr. Lambert’s table, he paced the streets for 
a while, and appeared at a late hour in the evening at 
Madame de Bernstein’s house in Clarges Street. Her 
ladyship’s health had been somewhat ailing of late, so 
that even her favourite routs were denied her, and she 
was sitting over a quiet game of écarté, with a divine of 
whom our last news were from a lock-up house hard by 
that in which Harry Warrington had been himself con- 
fined. George, at Harry’s request, had paid the little 
debt under which Mr. Sampson had suffered tempo- 
rarily. He had been at his living for a year. He may 
have paid and contracted ever so many debts, have been 
in and out of jail many times since we saw him. For 
some time past he had been back in London stout and 
hearty as usual, and ready for any invitation to cards 
or claret. Madame de Bernstein did not care to have 
her game interrupted by her nephew, whose conversa- 
tion had little interest now for the fickle old woman. 
Next to the very young, I suppose the very old are the 
most selfish. Alas, the heart hardens as the blood ceases 
to run. ‘The cold snow strikes down from the head, and 
checks the glow of feeling. Who wants to survive 
into old age after abdicating all his faculties, one 
by one, and be sans teeth, sans eyes, sans memory, sans 
hope, sans sympathy? How fared it with those patri- 
archs of old who lived for their nine centuries, and 
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when were life’s conditions so changed that, after three- 
score years and ten, it became but a vexation and a 
burden? 

Getting no reply but Yes and No to his brief speeches, 
poor Harry sat awhile on a couch, opposite his aunt, who 
shrugged her shoulders, had her back to her nephew, 
and continued her game with the Chaplain. Sampson 
sat opposite Mr. Warrington, and could see that some- 
thing disturbed him. His face was very pale, and his 
countenance disturbed and full of gloom. “ Something 
has happened to him, Ma’am,” he whispered to the Bar- 
oness. 

“Bah!” She shrugged her shoulders again, and 
continued to deal her cards. ‘“ What is the matter with 
you, sir,” she at last said, at a pause in the game, “ that 
you have such a dismal countenance? Chaplain, that 
last game makes us even, I think!” 

Harry got up from his place. “I am going on a 
journey: I am come to bid you good-by, aunt,” he said, 
in a very tragical voice. 

“On a journey! Are you going home to America? 
I mark the king, Chaplain, and play him.” 

No, Harry said: he was not going to America yet: 
he was going to the Isle of Wight for the present. 

“‘ Indeed!—a lovely spot!” says the Baroness. “ Bon 
jour, mon ami, et bon voyage!” And she kissed a hand 
to her nephew. 

“T mayn’t come back for some time, aunt,” he groaned 
out. 

“Tndeed! We shall be inconsolable without you! 
Unless you have a spade, Mr. Sampson, the game is 
mine. Good-by, my child! No more about your jour- 
ney at present: tell us about it when you come back!” 
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And she gaily bade him farewell. He looked for a 
moment piteously at her, and was gone. 

“ Something grave has happened, Madam,” says the 
Chaplain. 

“Qh! the boy is always getting into scrapes! I sup- 
pose he has been falling in love with one of those country 
girls—what are their names, Lamberts?— with whom 
he is ever dawdling about. He has been doing no good 
here for some time. I am disappointed in him, really 
quite grieved about him—I will take two cards, if you 
please—again?—quite grieved. What do you think they 
say of his cousin—the Miss Warrington who made eyes 
at him when she thought he was a prize—they say the 
King has remarked her, and the Yarmouth is créving 
with rage. He, he!—those methodistical Warringtons! 
They are not a bit less worldly than their neighbours; 
and, old as he is, if the Grand Signior throws his pocket- 
handkerchief, they will jump to catch it!” 

“ Ah, Madam; how your ladyship knows the world! ” 
sighs the Chaplain. “I propose if you please!” 

“T have lived long enough in it, Mr. Sampson, to 
know something of it. ”Tis sadly selfish, my dear sir, 
sadly selfish; and everybody is struggling to pass his 
neighbour! No, I can’t give you any more cards. You 
haven’t the king? I play queen, knave, and a ten,—a 
sadly selfish world, indeed. And here comes my choco- 
latels 

The more immediate interest of the cards entirelv ab- 
sorbs the old woman. The door shuts out her nephew 
and his cares. Under his hat, he bears them into the 
street, and paces the dark town for a while. 

“ Good God!” he thinks, “ what a miserable fellow I 
am, and what a spendthrift of my life I have been! I 
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sit silent with George and his friends. I am not clever 
and witty as he is. I am only a burthen to him: and 
if I would help him ever so much, don’t know how. My 
dear Aunt Lambert’s kindness never tires, but I begin 
to be ashamed of trying it. Why, even Hetty can’t help 
turning on me; and when she tells me I am idle and 
should be doing something, ought I to be angry? The 
rest have left me. There’s my cousins and uncle and my 
lady my aunt, they have showed me the cold shoulder this 
long time. ‘They didn’t even ask me to Norfolk when 
they went down to the country, and offer me so much 
as a day’s partridge-shooting. I can’t go to Castle- 
wood—after what has happened: I should break that 
scoundrel William’s bones; and, faith, am well out of 
the place altogether.” 

He laughs a fierce laugh as he recalls his adventures 
since he has been in Europe. Money, friends, pleasure, 
all have passed away, and he feels the past like a dream. 
He strolls into White’s Chocolate House, where the 
waiters have scarce seen him for a year. The Parlia- 
ment is up. Gentlemen are away; there is not even any 
play going on;—not that he would join it, if there were. 
He has but a few pieces in his pocket; George’s drawer 
is open, and he may take what money he likes thence; 
but very, very sparingly will he avail himself of his 
brother’s repeated invitation. He sits and drinks his 
glass in moody silence. Two or three officers of the 
Guards enter from St. James’s. He knew them in for- 
mer days, and the young men, who have been already 
dining and drinking on guard, insist on more drink at 
the club. The other battalion of their regiment is at 
Winchester: it is going on this great expedition, no 
one knows whither, which everybody is talking about. 
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Cursed fate that they do not belong to the other battal- 
ion; and must stay and do duty in London and at Ken- 
sington! There is Webb, who was of their regiment: 
he did well to exchange his company in the Coldstreams 
for the lieutenant-coloneley of the thirty-second. He 
will be of the expedition. Why, everybody is going; 
and the young gentlemen mention a score of names of 
men of the first birth and fashion, who have volunteered. 
“Tt ain’t Hanoverians this time, commanded by the big 
Prince,” says one young gentleman (whose relatives 
may have been Tories forty years ago) —“ it’s English- 
men, with the Guards at the head of ’em, and a Marl- 
borough for a leader! Will the Frenchmen ever stand 
against them? No, by George, they are irresistible.” 
And a fresh bowl is called, and loud toasts are drunk 
to the success of the expedition. 

Mr. Warrington, who is a cup too low, the young 
Guardsmen say, walks away when they are not steady 
enough to be able to follow him, thinks over the matter 
on his way to his lodgings, and lies thinking of it all 
through the night. 

“What is it, my boy?” asks George Warrington of 
his brother, when the latter enters his chamber very early 
on a blushing May morning. 

“ I want a little money out of the drawer,” says Harry, 
looking at his brother. “I am sick and tired of Lon- 
don.” 

“Good heavens! Can anybody be tired of London?” 
George asks, who has reasons for thinking it the most 
delightful place in the world. 

“Tam for one. I am sick and ill,” says Harry. 

“ You and Hetty have been quarrelling? ” 

“She don’t care a penny-piece about me, nor I for 
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her neither,” says Harry, nodding his head. “ But I 
am ill, and a little country air will do me good.” And 
he mentions how he thinks of going to visit Mr. Webb 
in the Isle of Wight, and how a Portsmouth coach starts 
from Holborn. 

“ There’s the till, Harry,” says George, pointing from 
his bed. “ Put your hand in, and take what you will. 
What a lovely morning, and how fresh the Bedford 
House Garden looks.” 

“God bless you, brother!” Harry says. 

‘“ Have a good time, Harry!” and down goes George’s 
head on the pillow again, and he takes his pencil and note- 
book from under his bolster, and falls to polishing his 
verses, as Harry, with his cloak over his shoulder and a 
little valise in his hand, walks to the inn in Holborn 
whence the Portsmouth machine starts. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


MELPOMENE 


TON by no means 
allowed his legal 
studies to obstruct 
his comfort and 
pleasures, or inter- 
fere with his pre- 
cious health. Ma- 
dam Esmond had 
pointed out to him 
in her letters that 
though he wore 
a student’s gown, 
and sat down with 
a crowd of name- 
less people to hall- 
commons, he _ had 
himself a name, and a very ancient one, to support, and 
could take rank with the first persons at home or in his 
own country; and desired that he would study as a gen- 
tleman, not a mere professional drudge. With this in- 
Junction the young man complied obediently enough: 
so that he may be said not to have belonged to the rank 
and file of the law, but may be considered to have been 
a volunteer in her service, like some young gentlemen of 
whom we have just heard. Though not so exacting as 
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she since has become—though she allowed her disciples 
much more leisure, much more pleasure, much more 
punch, much more frequenting of coffee-houses and 
holiday-making, than she admits now-a-days, when she 
scarce gives her votaries time for amusement, recreation, 
instruction, sleep, or dinner—the law a hundred years 
ago was still a jealous mistress, and demanded a pretty 
exclusive attention. Murray, we are told, might have 
been an Ovid, but he preferred to be Lord Chief Justice, 
and to wear ermine instead of bays. Perhaps Mr. War- 
rington might have risen to a peerage and the woolsack, 
had he studied very long and assiduously,—had he been 
a dexterous courtier, and a favourite of attorneys: had 
he been other than he was, in a word. He behaved to 
Themis with a very decent respect and attention; but 
he loved letters more than law always; and the black 
letter of Chaucer was infinitely more agreeable to him 
than the Gothic pages of Hale and Coke. 

Letters were loved indeed in those quaint times, and 
authors were actually authorities. Gentlemen appealed 
to Virgil or Lucan in the Courts or the House of Com- 
mons. What said Statius, Juvenal—let alone Tully or 
Tacitus—on such and such a point? Their reign is over 
now, the good old Heathens: the worship of Jupiter and 
Juno is not more out of mode than the cultivation of 
Pagan poetry or ethics. The age of economists and cal- 
culators has succeeded, and Tooke’s Pantheon is de- 
serted and ridiculous. Now and then, perhaps, a Stan- 
ley kills a kid, a Gladstone hangs up a wreath, a Lytton 
burns incense, in honour of the Olympians. But what 
do they care at Lambeth, Birmingham, the Tower Ham- 
lets, for the ancient rites, divinities, worship? Who the 
plague are the Muses, and what is the use of all that 
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Greek and Latin rubbish? What is Elicon, and who 
cares? Who was Thalia, pray, and what is the length 
of her i? Is Melpomene’s name in three syllables or 
four? And do you know from whose design I stole that 
figure of Tragedy which adorns the initial G of this 
chapter? 

Now, it has been said how Mr. George in his youth, 
and in the long leisure which he enjoyed at home, and 
during his imprisonment in the French fort on the banks 
of Monongahela, had whiled away his idleness by pay- 
ing court to Melpomene; and the result of their union 
was a tragedy, which has been omitted in “ Bell’s The- 
atre,’ though I dare say it is no worse than some of the 
pieces printed there. Most young men pay their re- 
spects to the Tragic Muse first, as they fall in love with 
women who are a great deal older than themselves. Let 
the candid reader own, if ever he had a literary turn, 
that his ambition was of the very highest, and that how- 
ever in his riper age he might come down in his preten- 
sions, and think that to translate an ode of Horace, or 
to turn a song of Waller or Prior into decent alcaics or 
sapphics, was about the utmost of his capability, tragedy 
and epic only did his green unknowing youth engage, 
and no prize but the highest was fit for him. 

George Warrington, then, on coming to London, at- 
tended the theatrical performances at both houses, fre- 
quented the theatrical coffee-houses, and heard the opin- 
ions of the critics, and might be seen at the ‘‘ Bedford ” 
between the plays, or supping at the “ Cecil” along with 
the wits and actors when the performances were over. 
Here he gradually became acquainted with the players 
and such of the writers and poets as were known to the 
public. The tough old Macklin, the frolicsome Foote, 
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the vivacious Hippisley, the sprightly Mr. Garrick him- 
self, might occasionally be seen at these houses of enter- 
tainment; and our gentleman, by his wit and modesty, 
as well, perhaps, as for the high character for wealth 
which he possessed, came to be very much liked in the 
coffee-house circles, and found that the actors would 
drink a bowl of punch with him, and the critics sup at 
his expense with great affability. To be on terms of in- 
timacy with an author or an actor has been an object of 
delight to many a young man; actually to hob and nob 
with Bobadil or Henry the Fifth or Alexander the 
Great, to accept a pinch out of Aristarchus’s own box, 
to put Juliet into her coach, or hand Monimia to her 
chair, are privileges which would delight most young 
men of a poetic turn; and no wonder George Warring- 
ton loved the theatre. Then he had the satisfaction of 
thinking that his mother only half approved of plays 
and playhouses, and of feasting on fruit forbidden at 
home. He gave more than one elegant entertainment 
to the players, and it was even said that one or two dis- 
tinguished geniuses had condescended to borrow money 
of him. 

And as he polished and added new beauties to his 
masterpiece, we may be sure that he took advice of cer- 
tain friends of his, and that they gave him applause and 
counsel. Mr. Spencer, his new acquaintance of the 'Tem- 
ple, gave a breakfast at his chambers in Fig ‘Tree Court, 
when Mr. Warrington read part of his play, and the 
gentlemen present pronounced that it had uncommon 
merit. Even the learned Mr. Johnson, who was invited, 
was good enough to say that the piece showed talent. 
It warred against the unities, to be sure; but these had 
been violated by other authors, and Mr. Warrington 
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might sacrifice them as well as another. There was in 
Mr. W.’s tragedy a something which reminded him both 
of Coriolanus and Othello. ‘‘ And two very good things 
too, sir!” the author pleaded. ‘‘ Well, well, there was 
no doubt on that point; and ’tis certain your catastrophe 
is terrible, just, and being in part true, is not the less 
awful,” remarks Mr. Spencer. 

Now the plot of Mr. Warrington’s tragedy was quite 
full indeed of battle and murder. A favourite book of 
his grandfather had been the life of old George Frunds- 
berg of Mindelheim, a colonel of foot-folk in the Im- 
perial service at Pavia fight, and during the wars of the 
Constable Bourbon: and one of Frundsberg’s military 
companions was a certain Carpzow, or Carpezan, whom 
our friend selected as his tragedy hero. 

His first act, as it at present stands in Sir George 
Warrington’s manuscript, is supposed to take place be- 
fore a convent on the Rhine, which the Lutherans, under 
Carpezan, are besieging. A godless gang these Lu- 
therans are. They have pulled the beards of Roman 
friars, and torn the veils of hundreds of religious women. 
A score of these are trembling within the walls of the 
convent yonder, of which the garrison, unless the ex- 
pected succours arrive before midday, has promised to 
surrender. Meanwhile there is armistice, and the sen- 
tries within look on with hungry eyes, as the soldiers 
and camp people gamble on the grass before the gate. 
Twelve o'clock, ding, ding, dong! it sounds upon the 
convent bell. No succours have arrived. Open gates, 
warder! and give admission to the famous Protestant 
hero, the terror of Turks on the Danube, and Papists in 
the Lombard plains—Colonel Carpezan! See, here he 
comes, clad in complete steel, his hammer of battle over 
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his shoulder, with which he has battered so many infidel 
sconces, his flags displayed, his trumpets blowing. “ No 
rudeness, my men,” says Carpezan, “the wine is yours, 
and the convent larder and cellar are good: the church 
plate shall be melted: any of the garrison who choose to 
take service with Gaspar Carpezan are welcome, and 
shall have good pay. No insult to the religious ladies! 
I have promised them a safe conduct, and he who lays 
a finger on them, hangs! Mind that, Provost Marshal! ” 
The Provost Marshal, a huge fellow in a red doublet, 
nods his head. 

“We shall see more of that Provost Marshal, or exe- 
cutioner,” Mr. Spencer explains to his guests. 

“A very agreeable acquaintance, I am sure,—shall 
be delighted to meet the gentleman again!” says Mr. 
Johnson, wagging his head over his tea. “ This scene 
of the mercenaries, the camp-followers, and their wild 
sports, is novel and stirring, Mr. Warrington, and I 
make you my compliments on it. The Colonel has gone 
into the convent, I think? Now let us hear what he is 
going to do there.” 

The Abbess, and one or two of her oldest ladies, make 
their appearance before the conqueror. Conqueror as he 
is, they beard him in their sacred halls. They have heard 
of his violent behaviour in conventual establishments be- 
fore. That hammer, which he always carries in action, 
has smashed many sacred images in religious houses. 
Pounds and pounds of convent plate is he known to 
have melted, the.sacrilegious plunderer! No wonder the 
Abbess-Princess of St. Mary’s, a lady of violent preju- 
dices, free language, and noble birth, has a dislike to the 
low-born heretic who lords it in her convent, and tells 
Carpezan a bit of her mind, as the phrase is. ‘This scene, 
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in which the lady gets somewhat better of the Colonel, 
was liked not a little by Mr. Warrington’s audience at 
the Temple. Terrible as he might be in war, Carpezan 
was shaken at first by the Abbess’s brisk opening charge 
of words; and, conqueror as he was, seemed at first 
to be conquered by his actual prisoner. But such an 
old soldier was not to be beaten ultimately by any 
woman. “ Pray, Madam,” says he, “ how many ladies 
are there in your convent, for whom my people shall 
provide conveyance?” The Abbess, with a look of 
much trouble and anger, says that, “ besides herself, 
the noble Sisters of Saint Mary’s House are twenty 
—twenty-three.” She was going to say twenty-four, 
and now says twenty-three? ‘“ Ha! why this hesita- 
tion?” asks Captain Ulric, one of Carpezan’s gayest 
officers. 

The dark chief pulls a letter from his pocket. “I re- 
quire from you, Madam,” he says sternly to the Lady 
Abbess, “the body of the noble lady Sybilla of Hoya. 
Her brother was my favourite captain, slain by my side, 
in the Milanese. By his death, she becomes heiress of 
his lands. *Tis said a greedy uncle brought her hither; 
and fast immured the lady against her will. The dam- 
sel shall herself pronounce her fate—to stay a cloistered 
sister of Saint Mary’s, or to return to home and liberty, 
as Lady Sybil, Baroness of—” Ha! The Abbess was 
greatly disturbed by this question. She says, haughtily: 
* There is no Lady Sybil in this house: of which every 
inmate is under your protection, and sworn to go free. 
The Sister Agnes was a nun professed, and what was 
her land and wealth revert to this Order.” 

“ Give me straightway the body of the Lady Sybil of 
Hoya!” roars Carpezan in great wrath. “If not, I 
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make a signal to my reiters, and give you and your con- 
vent up to war.” 

* Faith, if I lead the storm and have my right, ’tis not 
-my Lady Abbess that Vl choose,” says Captain Ulric, 
“but rather some plump, smiling, red-lipped maid like 
—like—” Here, as he, the sly fellow, is looking under 
the veils of the two attendant nuns, the stern Abbess 
cries, “ Silence, fellow, with thy ribald talk! The lady, 
warrior, whom you ask of me is passed away from sin, 
temptation, vanity, and three days since our Sister 
Agnes—died.” 

At this announcement Carpezan is immensely agi- 
tated. The Abbess calls upon the Chaplain to confirm 
' her statement. Ghastly and pale, the old man has to 
own that three days since the wretched Sister Agnes was 
buried. 

This is too much! In the pocket of his coat of mail 
Carpezan has a letter from Sister Agnes herself, in 
which she announces that she is going to be buried in- 
deed, but in an oubliette of the convent, where she may 
either be kept on water and bread, or die starved out- 
right. He seizes the unflinching Abbess by the arm, 
whilst Captain Ulric lays hold of the Chaplain by the 
throat. The Colonel blows a blast upon his horn: in 
rush his furious lanzknechts from without. Crash, bang! 
They knock the convent walls about. And in the midst 
of flames, screams, and slaughter, who is presently 
brought in by Carpezan himself, and fainting on his 
shoulder, but Sybilla herself? A little sister nun (that 
gay one with the red lips) had pointed out to the Colonel 
and Ulric the way to Sister Agnes’s dungeon, and, in- 
deed, had been the means of making her situation known 
to the Lutheran chief. 
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“The convent is suppressed with a vengeance,” says 
Mr. Warrington. “ We end our first act with the burn- 
ing of the place, the roars of triumph of the soldiery, 
and the outcries of the nuns. They had best go change 
their dresses immediately, for they will have to be court 
ladies in the next act—as you will see.” Here the gen- 
tlemen talked the matter over. If the piece were to be 
done at Drury Lane, Mrs. Pritchard would hardly like 
to be Lady Abbess, as she doth but appear in the first 
act. Miss Pritchard might make a pretty Sybilla, and 
Miss Gates the attendant nun. Mr. Garrick was scarce 
tall enough for Carpezan—though, when he is excited, 
nobody ever thinks of him but as big as a grenadier. 
Mr. Johnson owns Woodward will be a good Ulric, as 
he plays the Mercutio parts very gaily; and so, by one 
and tother, the audience fancies the play already on 
the boards, and casts the characters. 

In act the second, Carpezan has married Sybilla. He 
has enriched himself in the wars, has been ennobled by 
the Emperor, and lives at his castle on the Danube in 
state and splendour. 

But, truth to say, though married, rich, and ennobled, 
the Lord Carpezan was not happy. It may be that in 
his wild life, as condottiere on both sides, he had com- 
mitted crimes which agitated his mind with remorse. It 
may be that his rough soldier-manners consorted ill with 
his imperious high-born bride. She led him such a life 
—TI am narrating as it were the Warrington manuscript, 
which is too long to print in entire—taunting him with 
his low birth, his vulgar companions, whom the old sol- 
dier loved to see about him, and so forth—that there 
were times when he rather wished that he had never res- 
cued this lovely, quarrelsome, wayward vixen from the 
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oubliette out of which he fished her. After the bustle 
of the first act this is a quiet one, and passed chiefly in 
quarrelling between the Baron and Baroness Carpezan, 
until horns blow, and it is announced that the young 
King of Bohemia and Hungary is coming hunting that 
way. 

Act III. is passed at Prague, whither his Majesty has 
invited Lord Carpezan and his wife, with noble offers 
of preferment to the Baron. From Baron he shall be 
promoted to be Count, from Colonel he shall be General- 
in-Chief. His wife is the most brilliant and fascinating 
of all the ladies of the court—and as for Carpzoff —” 

“ Oh, stay—I have it—I know your story, sir, now,” 
says Mr. Johnson. “’Tis in ‘ Meteranus,’ in the ‘ The- 
atrum Universum.’ I read it in Oxford as a boy—Car- 
pezanus or Carpzoff—” 

“That is the fourth act,” says Mr. Warrington. In 
the fourth act the young King’s attentions towards Sy- 
billa grow more and more marked; but her husband, 
battling against his jealousy, long refuses to yield to it, 
until his wife’s criminality is put beyond a doubt—and 
here he read the act, which closes with the terrible trag- 
edy which actually happened. Being convinced of his 
wife’s guilt, Carpezan caused the executioner who fol- 
lowed his regiment to slay her in her own palace. And 
the curtain of the act falls just after the dreadful deed 
is done, in a side-chamber illuminated by the moon shin- 
ing through a great oriel window, under which the King 
comes with his lute, and plays the song which was to be 
the signal between him and his guilty victim. 

This song (writ in the ancient style, and repeated in 
the piece, being sung in the third act previously at a 
great festival given by the King and Queen,) was pro- 
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nounced by Mr. Johnson to be a happy imitation of Mr. 
Waller’s manner, and its gay repetition at the moment 
of guilt, murder, and horror, very much deepened the 
tragic gloom of the scene. 

“ But whatever came afterwards?” he asked. “I 
remember in the ‘ Theatrum,’ Carpezan is said to have 
been taken into favour again by Count Mansfield, and 
doubtless to have murdered other folks on the reformed 
side.” 

Here our poet has departed from historic truth. In 
the fifth act of “ Carpezan” King Louis of Hungary 
and Bohemia (sufficiently terror-stricken, no doubt, by 
the sanguinary termination of his intrigue) has received 
word that the Emperor Solyman is invading his Hun- 
garian dominions. Enter two noblemen who relate how, 
in the council which the King held upon the news, the 
injured Carpezan rushed infuriated into the royal pres- 
ence, broke his sword, and flung it at the King’s feet— 
along with a glove which he dared him to wear, and 
which he swore he would one day claim. After that wild 
challenge the rebel fled from Prague, and had not since 
been heard of; but it was reported that he had joined 
the Turkish invader, assumed the turban, and was now 
in the camp of the Sultan, whose white tents glance 
across the river yonder, and against whom the King 
was now on his march. ‘Then the King comes to his 
tent with his generals, prepares his order of battle, and 
dismisses them to their posts, keeping by his side an aged 
and faithful knight, his master of the horse, to whom he 
expresses his repentance for his past crimes, his esteem 
for his good and injured Queen, and his determination 
to meet the day’s battle like a man. 

“What is this field called? ” 
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“ Mohacz, my liege!” says the old warrior, adding the 
remark that “ Ere set of sun, Mohacz will see a battle 
bravely won.” 

Trumpets and alarms now sound; they are the cym- 
bals and barbaric music of the janissaries: we are in 
the Turkish camp, and yonder, surrounded by turbaned 
chief's, walks the Sultan Solyman’s friend, the conqueror 
of Rhodes, the redoubted Grand Vizier. 

Who is that warrior in an Eastern habit, but with a 
glove in his cap? °Tis Carpezan. Even Solyman knew 
his courage and ferocity as a soldier. He knows the ord- 
nance of the Hungarian host; in what arms King Louis 
is weakest: how his cavalry, of which the shock is tre- 
mendous, should be received, and inveigled into yonder 
morass, where certain death may await them—he prays 
for a command in the front, and as near as possible to 
the place where the traitor King Louis will engage. 
“°'Tis well,” says the grim Vizier, “ our invincible Km- 
peror surveys the battle from yonder tower. At the end 
of the day, he will know how to reward your valour.” 
The signal-guns fire—the trumpets blow—the Turkish 
captains retire, vowing death to the infidel, and eternal 
fidelity to the Sultan. 

And now the battle begins in earnest, and with those 
various incidents which the lover of the theatre knoweth. 
Christian knights and Turkish warriors clash and skir- 
mish over the stage. Continued alarms are sounded. 
Troops on both sides advance and retreat. Carpezan, 
with his glove in his cap, and his dreadful hammer 
smashing all before him, rages about the field, calling 
for King Louis. The renegade is about to slay a war- 
rior who faces him, but recognizing young Ulric, his 
ex-captain, he drops the uplifted hammer, and bids him 
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fly, and think of Carpezan. He is softened at seeing 
his young friend, and thinking of former times when 
they fought and conquered together in the cause of 
Protestantism. Ulric bids him to return, but of 
course that is now out of the question. They fight, 
Ulric will have it, and down he goes under the hammer. 
The renegade melts in sight of his wounded com- 
rade, when who appears but King Louis, his plumes 
torn, his sword hacked, his shield dented with a 
thousand blows which he has received and de- 
livered during the day’s battle. Ha! who is this? 
The guilty monarch would turn away (perhaps Mac- 
beth may have done so before), but Carpezan is on him. 
All his softness is gone. He rages like a fury. “An 
equal fight!” he roars. “A traitor against a traitor! 
Stand, King Louis! False King, false knight, false 
friend—by this glove in my helmet, I challenge you!” 
And he tears the guilty token out of his cap, and flings 
it at the King. 

Of course they set to, and the monarch falls under 
the terrible arm of the man whom he has injured. He 
dies, uttering a few incoherent words of repentance, 
and Carpezan, leaning upon his murderous mace, utters 
a heart-broken soliloquy over the royal corpse. The 
Turkish warriors have gathered meanwhile: the dread- 
ful day is their own. Yonder stands the dark Vizier, 
surrounded by his janissaries, whose bows and swords 
are tired of drinking death. He surveys the renegade 
standing over the corpse of the King. 

“ Christian renegade!” he says, “ Allah has given us 
a great victory. The arms of the Sublime Emperor are 
everywhere triumphant. The Christian King is slain 
by you.” 
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“ Peace to his soul! He died like a good knight,” 
gasps Ulric, himself dying on the field. 

“In this day’s battle,” the grim Vizier continues, “ no 
man hath comported himself more bravely than you. 
You are made Bassa of Transylvania! Advance, bow- 
men— Fire!” 

An arrow quivers in the breast of Carpezan. 

“ Bassa of Transylvania, you were a traitor to your 
King, who lies murdered by your hand!” continues grim 
Vizier. “ You contributed more than any soldier to this 
day’s great victory. °Tis thus my Sublime Emperor 
meetly rewards you. Sound, trumpets! We march for 
Vienna to-night!” 

And the curtain drops as Carpezan, crawling towards 
his dying comrade, kisses his hands, and gasps— 

“Forgive me, Ulric!” 


When Mr. Warrington has finished reading his trag- 
edy, he turns round to Mr. Johnson, modestly, and 
asks, — 

“What say you, sir? Is there any chance for me?” 

But the opinion of this most eminent critic is scarce 
to be given, for Mr. Johnson had been asleep for some 
time, and frankly owned that he had lost the latter part 
of the play. 

The little auditory begins to hum and stir as the noise 
of the speaker ceased. George may have been very ner- 
vous when he first commenced to read; but everybody 
allows that he read the last two acts uncommonly well, 
and makes him a compliment upon his matter and man- 
ner. Perhaps everybody is in good humour because the 
piece has come to an end. Mr. Spencer’s servant hands 
about refreshing drinks. The Templars speak out their 
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various opinions whilst they sip the negus. ‘They are 
a choice band of critics, familiar with the pit of the 
theatre, and they treat Mr. Warrington’s play with the 
gravity which such a subject demands. 

Mr. Fountain suggests that the Vizier should not 
say “ Fire!” when he bids the archers kill Carpezan,— 
as you certainly don’t fire with a bow and arrows. A 
note is taken of the objection. 

Mr. Figtree, who is of a sentimental turn, regrets 
that Ulric could not be saved, and married to the comic 
heroine. 

“Nay, sir, there was an utter annihilation of the Hun- 
garian army at Mohacz,” says Mr. Johnson, “ and UI1- 
ric must take his knock on the head with the rest. He 
could only be saved by flight, and you wouldn’t have a 
hero run away! Pronounce sentence of death against 
Captain Ulric, but kill him with honours of war.” 

Messrs. Essex and Tanfield wonder to one another 
who is this queer-looking put whom Spencer has invited, 
and who contradicts everybody; and they suggest a 
boat up the river and a little fresh air after the fatigues 
of the tragedy. 

The general opinion is decidedly favourable to Mr. 
Warrington’s performance; and Mr. Johnson’s opin- 
ion, on which he sets a special value, is the most favour- 
able of all. Perhaps Mr. Johnson is not sorry to com- 
pliment a young gentleman of fashion and figure like 
Mr. W. “Up to the death of the heroine,” he says, “I 
am frankly with you, sir. And I may speak, as a play- 
wright who have killed my own heroine, and had my 
share of the plausus in theatro. To hear your own lines 
nobly delivered to an applauding house, is indeed a noble 
excitement. I like to see a young man of good name 
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and lineage who condescends to think that the Tragic 
Muse is not below his advances. It was to a sordid roof 
that I invited her, and I asked her to rescue me from 
poverty and squalor. Happy you, sir, who can meet her 
upon equal terms, and can afford to marry her without 
a portion!” 

“I doubt whether the greatest genius is not debased 
who has to make a bargain with Poetry,” remarks Mr. 
Spencer. 

“ Nay, sir,” Mr. Johnson answered, “ I doubt if many 
a great genius would work at all without bribes and 
necessities; and so a man had better marry a poor Muse 
for good and all, for better or worse, than dally with a 
rich one. I make you my compliment of your play, 
Mr. Warrington, and if you want an introduction to 
the stage, shall be very happy if I can induce my friend 
Mr. Garrick to present you.” 

“Mr. Garrick shall be his sponsor,” cried the florid 
Mr. Figtree. “ Melpomene shall be his godmother, and 
he shall have the witches’ cauldron in Macbeth for a 
christening font.” 

“ Sir, I neither said font nor godmother,” remarks the 
man of letters. “I would kave no play contrary to 
morals or religion: nor, as I conceive, is Mr. Warring- 
ton’s piece otherwise than friendly to them. Vice is 
chastised, as it should be, even in kings, though perhaps 
we judge of their temptations too lightly. Revenge is 
punished—as not to be lightly exercised by our limited 
notion of justice. It may have been Carpezan’s wife 
who perverted the King, and not the King who led the 
woman astray. At any rate, Louis is rightly humiliated 
for his crime, and the Renegade most justly executed 
for his. I wish you a good afternoon, gentlemen!” 
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And with these remarks, the great author took his leave 
of the company. 

Towards the close of the reading, General Lambert 
had made his appearance at Mr. Spencer’s chambers, 
and had listened to the latter part of the tragedy. ‘The 
performance over, he and George took their way to the 
latter’s lodgings in the first place, and subsequently to 
the General’s own house, where the young author was 
expected, in order to recount the reception which his 
play had met from his Temple critics. 

At Mr. Warrington’s apartments in Southampton 
Row, they found a letter awaiting George, which the 
latter placed in his pocket unread, so that he might pro- 
ceed immediately with his companion to Soho. We may 
be sure the ladies there were eager to know about the 
Carpezan’s fate in the morning’s small rehearsal. Hetty 
said George was so shy, that perhaps it would be bet- 
ter for all parties if some other person had read the play. 
Theo, on the contrary, cried out: 

“Read it, indeed! Who can read a poem better than 
the author who feels it in his heart? And George had 
his whole heart in the piece!” 

Mr. Lambert very likely thought that somebody else’s 
whole heart was in the piece, too, but did not utter this 
opinion to Miss Theo. 

“I think Harry would look very well in your figure 
of a Prince,” says the General. ‘‘ That scene where he 
takes leave of his wife before departing for the wars 
reminds me of your brother’s manner not a little.” 

“Oh, Papa! surely Mr. Warrington himself would 
act the Prince’s part best!” cries Miss Theo. 

“ And be deservedly slain in battle at the end?” asks 
the father of the house. 
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“I did not say that; only that Mr. George would 
make a very good Prince, Papa!” cries Miss Theo. 

“In which case he would find a suitable Princess, I 
have no doubt. What news of your brother Harry?” 

George, who has been thinking about theatrical tri- 
umphs; about monwmentwm ere perennius; about lilacs; 
about love whispered and tenderly accepted, remembers 
that he has a letter from Harry in his pocket, and gaily 
produces it. 

“ Let us hear what Mr. Truant says for himself, Aunt 
Lambert!” cries George, breaking the seal. 

Why is he so disturbed, as he reads the contents of 
his letter? Why do the women look at him with alarmed 
eyes? And why, above all, is Hetty so pale? 

“ Here is the letter,” says George, and begins to 
read it: 

“ Rypve, June 1, 1758. 
** I pip not tell my dearest George what I hoped and intended, 
when I left home on Wednesday. *I'was to see Mr. Webb at 
Portsmouth or the Isle of Wight, wherever his Regt was, and if 
need was to go down on my knees to him to take me as volunteer 
with him on the Expedition. I took boat from Portsmouth, where 
I learned that he was with our regiment incampt at the village of 
Ryde. Was received by him most kindly, and my petition 
granted out of hand. That is why I say our regiment. We are 
eight gentlemen volunteers with Mr. Webb, all men of birth, and 
good fortunes except poor me, who don’t deserve one. We are to 
mess with the officers ; we take the right of the collumn, and have 
always the right to be in front, and in an hour we embark on 
board his Majesty’s Ship the ‘ Rochester’ of 60 guns, while our 
Commodore’s, Mr. Howe’s, is the ‘ Essex,’ 70. His squadron is 
about 20 ships, and I should think 100 transports at least. 
Though ’tis a secret expedition, we make no doubt France is our 
destination—where I hope to see my friend the Monsieurs once 
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more, and win my colours @ la poinct de mon épée, as we used to 
say in Canada. Perhaps my service as interpreter may be useful; 
I speaking the language not so well as some one I know, but better 
than most here. 

* T scarce venture to write to our mother to tell her of this step. 
Will you, who have a coaxing tongue will wheadle any one, write 
to her as soon as you have finisht the famous tradegy? Will you 
give my affectionate respects to dear General Lambert and ladies ; 
and if any accident should happen, I know vou will take care of 
poor Gumbo as belonging to my dearest best George’s most affec- 
tionate brother. 

* Henry E. Wareincton. 


*“* P.S.—Love to all at home when you write, including Demp- 
ster, Mountain, and Fanny M. and all the people, and duty to 
my honored mother, wishing I had pleased her better. And if I 
said anything unkind to dear Miss Hester Lambert, I know she 
will forgive me, and pray God bless all.—H. E. W. 

“To G. Esmonp WarrineTon, Esq., 

** At Mr. Scrace’s house in Southampton Row, 
““ Opposite Bedford House Gardens, London.” 


He has not read the last words with a very steady 
voice. Mr. Lambert sits silent, though not a little 
moved. Theo and her mother look at one another; but 
Hetty remains with a cold face and a stricken heart. 
She thinks, “ He is gone to danger, perhaps to death, 
and it was I sent him!” 
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